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THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF BOSTON 





OuaF OLSEN, Vice-President Wituam O. LEFavreE, Assistant Cashier 





$7,500,000 
18,700,000 
- 130,000,000 


Capital 
Surplus and Profits 
Deposits 























State Street Trust Co.. 


BOSTON, MASS. 








Interest is allowed on daily balances 
of Three Hundred Dollars and 
over subject to check. 


Depositors may use any one or all 
of the three offices. 


Safe Deposit boxes at all offices. 








Main Office: 33 State St. 
Copley Branch: 579 Boylston St. 
Mass. Avenue Branch: Cor. Mass. Ave. & Boylston St. 
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Convepvancers Title Jusurance Company 


30 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


CAPITAL, $500,000 


CARE OF REAL ESTATE TITLES EXAMINED 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON BOSTON PROPERTY 


Over $40,000,000 sold, chiefly to Trustees, in sums of 
$500 to $50,000, with Titles guaranteed. 


Moses WILLIAMS FREDERICK C. BowpitcH, President 
GEoRGE V. LEVERETT Henry H. Epes, Manager 


Finance Committee 

















AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 


5O STATE STREET, BOSTON 


RUSSELL G. FESSENDEN, PRESIDENT 








DIRECTORS 
RODOLPHE L. AGASSIZ LOUIS A. COOLIDGE LESTER LELAND 
HOBART AMES CHARLES E.COTTING, JR. JAMES A. PARKER 
JOHN S. AMES GORDON DEXTER JOHN FORBES PERKINS 
EDWIN F. ATKINS, JR. WILLIAM R. DRIVER, JR. J. W. POWELL 
FREDERICK AYER WILMOT R. EVANS, Jr. HENRY A. RUETER 
A. G. BULLOCK RUSSELL G.FESSENDEN PHILIP L. SALTONSTALL 
GEO. E. CABOT FRANCIS R. HART FREDERICK R. SEARS, JR. 
ARTHUR B. CHAPIN N. W. JORDAN R. PAUL SNELLING 
GILMER CLAPP JAMES LAWRENCE FRANK W. STEARNS 





UNION SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
Modern Vaults with a Unique History and a Unique Location 
40-50 STATE STREET 


THE FINANCIAL HOME OF 
The First College in America The Oldest Boston Banking Firm 
The First Life Insurance Company in Massa- ‘The First Safe Deposit Vaults in New England 
chusetts 


CAPITAL AND SuRPLUS Earnincs : $3,000,000.00 
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~Preparatorp and Professional Schools 


HUNTINGTON SCHOOL 


Prepares especially for Harvard and Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Small 
classes. Lower school for boys from 8 to 15. Supervised play and work. A limited num- 
ber of scholarships for boys of exceptional character and ability. Tuition, $250. 


IRA A. FLINNER (Harvard), Headmaster, 322 Huntington Ave., Boston 











Tutoring for Harvard | TUTORING IN CAMBRIDGE 


Preparation by experienced teachers, with first- | With Experienced Assistants. Thorough preparation for 
class facilities for instruction and for living - | College. Supervision of students’ work throughout the year, 
accommodations for pupils from a distance. Also tutoring in College Courses. Reference, by permission, 
Address for descriptive booklet to Harvard officials and instructors. 
CHARLES S. MOORE, A.B., A. M. (Harvard.) 
William W. Nolen, A.M. Assistant Recorder of Harvard College, 1902-11 
1352 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass, Tel. 2316-W 10 Frost St., Cambridge B, Mass, 





Harvard Dental School 


All candidates for admission holding a degree in letters, science, or medicine, from a recognized 
college or scientific school, or a certificate of having passed an examination for admittance to Harvard 
College, or any other reputable college of letters, are admitted without examination. Candidates who 
have completed a four year scientific or classical course in a reputable high school may be admitted 
under certain conditions, without entrance examination, each case to be decided upon its merits. All 
other candidates must pass an examination. 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE: Every candidate must be twenty-one years of age, must have 
stadied dentistry three full years, have spent at least one continuous year at this school, and have 
passed an examination on all of the prescribed studies of the course taken. 
The forty-ninth year of the school began September 24, 1917. For additional information or cata- 
logue, address 

Dr. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 

Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Law School of Harbard Anibersity 





TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


The following persons will be admitted as regular students and candidates for a 
degree : — 

Graduates of Colleges of high grade. 

Graduates of other Colleges of approved standing who ranked in the first third of 
the Class during the Senior year. 

‘Fhe following persons will be admitted as special students : — 

1. Graduates of approved Law Schools having a three-year course for their de- 
gree. 

2. Persons who have never received a degree will, in rare instances, be admitted 
as special students, upon passing admission examinations in Latin, French, and 
Blackstone. 

Special students are not eligible for a degree. 

The School opened in 1917 on Monday, September 24. 

Persons wishing further information are advised to communicate with 

THE SECRETARY, Harvard Law School, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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The Browne and Nichols 
School for Boys 
Cambridge, Mass. 


35th year began Sept. 24, 1917. 
Waiting list started April 10th 


Nichols Field, playground on Charles River, 
opposite Soldiers Field. 
Preparatory Department for younger boys. 


GEORGE H. BROWNE, ’78, 
Rev. WILLARD REED, ’91. 














CAMBRIDGE REAL ESTATE 


Residence, Business and Investment Property 





in the vicinity of the University 


BENJAMIN P. ELLIS 


Successor of ROBERT J. MELLEDGE 
(Succeeding Ellis & Melledge) 


HARVARD SQUARE 
























Chartered 1835 


New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


87 MILK STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


The Company of and for Harvard Men 





The oldest policy in force on the books of 
this Company matured December 27, 1915, 
by the death of its owner, David Williams 
Cheever, M. D. (A. B., Harvard, 1852), of 
Boston, Mass., who had been a member of 
the Company for the unprecedented period 
of seventy years and five months. 

We believe that this was the oldest ac- 
tive policy carried by any American com- 
pany. If this be true, it follows that Dr. 
Cheever’s policy had been in force a longer 
time than any policy ever issued in this 
country — over seventy years. 

Full information of the New England Mutual’s policy 


contract — the fairest and most liberal written — will 
be mailed to ary address on request. 











66 Park Pl., New York 





business. 








LUCE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU | 


68 Devonshire St., Boston 


Employs about 80 persons in reading more newspapers and 
periodicals than are read by any other office in the world, who 
cut from them — to order — matter for Public Men, Officials, 
Financiers, Lawyers, Reformers, Authors, Candidates, and others 
with a personal interest; but chiefly serve Railroad, Insurance, 
Manufacturing, and other Corporations, Contractors, Supply 
Houses, and all sorts of business concerns that seek contracts or 
trade from a distance, and want to know of chances to do 


Booklet, terms, and suggestions as to how we can help, sent on request 


MAKERS OF SOUVENIR AND MEMORIAL ALBUMS 
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COLBURN’S Watch & Clock Shop 


RELIABLE REPAIRING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 

Oldest Jewelry Establishment in City. Telephone your Orders Camb. 5343 
1432 Massachusetts Avenue 

HARVARD SQ., CAMBRIDGE 




























HARDING 
Parkinson & Burr || UNI FO RMS 


53 STATE STREET 











FOR 
BOSTON ‘ - | 
rmy an av 
7 WALL STREET y y lL 
NEW YORK ; 


HARDING UNIFORM CO. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
22 School Street 


BOSTON 






































Young’s Hotel re 


Court Street and Court Square 





Parker House | 3 


School and Tremont Streets 1 


Hotel Touraine | 


Boylston and Tremont Streets 


BOSTON 





J. R. WHIPPLE COMPANY 
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| THE ROCKWELL & CHURCHILL PRESS 
PRINTERS 














College CLASS BOOKS a Specialty Correspondence Solicited 
291 and 293 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 











AMERICAN IDEALS 


Edited by Norman Foerster and W. W. Pierson, Jr. 





“Ushered in by Mr. Woodbury’s splendid sonnet, ‘Our First Century,’ these selec- 
tions from various addresses and state papers dealing with American ideals of govern- 
ment from the point of view of famous statesmen and men of letters, challenge as well 
as inspire.” — Boston Transcript. 





$1.25, postpaid. 


OSTON ¥ K 
2 oostON,, HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY “vicaco 




















BILLINGS & STOVER 
Apothecartes 


1360 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 


Toa rn) Magpie laserancc 
MAX KEEZER FIRE AND ACCIDENT 


HIGHEST CASH PRICES PAID FOR YOUR 5 j 
CAST-OFF CLOTHING Best Companies at Lowest Rates 


Also Old Gold, Watches, Chains, Diamonds, ALSO 
Bric-a-Brac, Furniture, Rugs, Etc. 


Will call at your room day or evening at your pleasure. All Other Kinds of Insurance 


My Adv. can be found in the Crimson, Lampoon, Ad- 


vocate, Illustrated Magazine and the Monthly. ROBT. A. BOIT & CO. 
1236 Massachusetts Ave. CAMBRIDGE 40 Kilby Street, Boston 


TELEPHONE 302 











Established 1874 DURGIN, PARK & CO. Tel. Richmond 22131 


: . O fi 5 a.m. 
Market Dining Rooms °%7?3°" 
30 North Market and 31 Clinton Street, Boston 
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For Textile Manufacturers 


NE of the well-known textile journals says in a recent 
editorial: “ Mill executives owe it not only to their 
stockholders, but to the country that the largest possible 
production shall be obtained from their mills by the smallest 
possible expenditure of labor and material. The war now 
makes economy and efliciency great public duties.” 


en cost accounting is the only basis for 

the efficient management of the individual plant, and an 
adequate uniform cost accounting system is one essential 
of constructive, co-operative competition for an industry. 


UR copyrighted article on A Uniform Cost System for 

the Knit Wear Industry, of interest to all in the 
textile field, will be sent to executives on request. It is 
arranged topically as follows: 


1 —General View of the Industry. 8--Equipment Factor. 

2—Cost Accounting Requirements. 9—Interest on investment. 
3—Unintelligent Competition. 16 — Depreciation. 

4—Comparative Costs. 11— Burden Analysis. 

5 —The ‘“ Other Fellows”’ Costs. 12— Applying Burden. 

6— Emphasis on Principles. 13 —Unearned Burden. 

7—Land & Building Factor. 14— Open Price vs. Uniform Costs, 


LL manufacturers should read the discussion of Open 

Price Methods vs. Uniform Costs, interest on invest- 

ment, depreciation, and the other phases of modern cost 
methods which are here presented. 


Scovell, Wellington & Company 


Crepes Certified Public Accountants 
Industrial Engineers 


A National Organization for Constructive Service 





Boston, 110 State Street Springfield, Mass., Stearns Building 
New York, Woolworth Building Cleveland, Illuminating Building Chicago, 10 South La Salle Street 
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A Christmas Feast 


| OF IMPORTANT BIOGRAPHY | 





The Life of John Fiske 


By John Spencer Clark. This long awaited biography gives, largely in Fiske’s own 
words, an illuminating picture of the man and his period and of the many notabilities, such as Darwin, 
Spencer, etc., with whom he was intimate. 2 vols. Illustrated. $7.50 net. 


Honest Abe 


By Alonzo Rothschild. A companion volume to the same author’s “Lincoln, Master of 
Men,” called by Robert Lincoln the best book about his father he had ever read. ‘“‘ Lincoln lives 
again for the public in the pages of this work as he actually lived in his life— honest, lovable, human.”’ 
— Boston Transcript. Illustrated. $2.00 net. 


Uncollected Letters of Abraham Lincoln 


Now first brought together by Gilbert A. Tracy. With an introduction by Ida M. Tarbell. 

One of the most interesting and historically valuable contributions to Lincolniana of recent years is 

this collection of about three hundred letters, only a few of which have ever before been published. 
With photogravure frontispiece. $2.50 net. 


Letters of John Holmes 
to James Russell Lowell and Others 


These letters of the brother of Oliver Wendell Holmes constitute a delightful literary discovery. They 
amply bear out Emerson’s opinion — that while Wendell had wit, John had to a unique degree the 
more priceless possession of humor. Lllustrated. $2.50 net. 


The Life and Letters of John Hay 
Based on his Diaries and Correspondence 
ot William Roscoe Thayer. ‘© A work that fills a long-felt want and is, in its diplomatic 


rences, of direct interest in the present crisis of the world’s affairs.”” — Mew Vork Tribune. 
lllustrated. 2 vols. $5.00 net. 


A Life of Henry D. Thoreau 


By Frank B. Sanborn. “The biography treats Thoreau from a number of angles, and in 

the end it gives a large and human picture of a man who was of far greater calibre than his daily 

gesture revealed.” — V. V. Times. lllustrated. $4.00 net. Large-paper edition, uncut, bound 
in boards, with leather label, $5.00 net. 


The Life of Ulysses S. Crant 


By Louis A. Coolidge. “A book that fills a decided gap in American popular biographies. 
The author, unlike the majority of those who have traced the life story of Grant, has devoted about as 
much space to Grant the statesman and President, as to Grant the Soldier. He makes him a very 
human and understandable figure.”"— Boston Post. Lilustrated. $2.00 net. 


Recollections of a Rebel Reefer 


By Col. James Morris Morgan. “ Few men have lived a more eventful life than 
Lieutenant-Colonel Morgan, and he tells of it with gusto, vividness, and a bluff disregard for literary 
niceties.” — Mew York Evening Post. Lllustrated. $3.00 net. 


Frederick the Creat 
The Memoirs of Henri de Catt 


Translated by F. S. Flint. With an introduction by Lord Rosebery. , 
“ The translation of this biographical sketch of the Kaiser’s great ancestor is wonderfully timely and 
fascinating to-day.’? — Philadelphia Public Ledger. With frontispiece. 2 vols. $7.50 net. 


William the Second 


By S.C. Hammer. A character study of the Kaiser based on his own speeches and on those 
of other German authorities, as well as upon the history of his reign. $1.50 net. 





Send For HOUGHTON: MIFFLIN - CO, Boston 
Bulletina Canadian rep.Thomas Alien-Toronto Newyork 
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REX PULLING-OVER 





MACHINE 


THE MACHINE WITH HUMAN FINGERS THAT PULLS 
THE UPPER OF A SHOE OVER THE LAST 


GOODYEAR WELTER 


THE MACHINE 
THAT ATTACHES THE 
INNER SOLE OF A SHOE 

TO THE UPPER AND WELT 


GOODYEAR STITCHER 
THE MACHINE 
THAT ATTACHES 
THE OUTER SOLE 
OF A SHOE TO THE WELT 








A GREAT TRIO 
OF 
SHOE 
MACHINES 





UNITED SHOE MACHINERY 


BOSTON 


COMPANY 
MASSACHUSETTS 














THE GREAT FACTORIES AT BEVERLY, MASSACHUSETTS, WHERE ARE MADE 


MORE THAN 550 DIFFERENT 
USE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 


MACHINES, ESSENTIAL AND AUXILIARY, FOR 


ALL KINDS AND GRADES OF BOOTS AND SHOES 
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The Harvard Alumni Association 


Appointment Office 


CHARLES JACKSON, General Secretary 
50 State Street, Boston, Mass, 


The Harvard University Offices 


Appointment Office 
(for Recommendation of Teachers) 
LEBARON RUSSELL BRIGGS, Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
41 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


Office for Student Employment 
MORRIS GRAY, JR., Secretary 
9 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


The Harvard Alumni Association Appointment Office is 
maintained to secure employment for graduates and former 
members of the University who are seeking business and tech- 
nical positions. Registration of graduates and former mem- 
bers of the University is invited. 

The Harvard Appointment Office (for the recommendation 
of teachers) is maintained by the University to secure positions 
for all graduates of Harvard College or other Departments of the 
University who seek teaching or other educational positions. 

The Harvard Students’ Employment Office endeavors to 
secure positions for undergraduates and members of the Uni- 
versity in residence in Cambridge, who desire temporary work. 
The office hours of the Secretary for Student Employment are 
10 a.m. to 12 m. 

No fees are charged for the service of the Offices. 
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| OF POETRY | 
A Treasury of War Poetry 


By Ceorge Herbert Clarke. = 130 British and American poems of the world war. Among 
the authors represented are Kipling, Henry van Dyke, Alfred Noyes, Rupert Brooke, Robert 
Bridges, etc Cloth, $1.25 net. Limp leather, $2.00 net. 


Old Christmas 


and Other Kentucky Tales in Verse 
By William Aspenwaill Bradley. “This racy collection of tales of the Cumberland 
mountain folk has’all the elements for becoming one of the most popular books this autumn and 
winter.” — William Stanley Braithwaite, in the Boston Transcript. $1.25 net. 


. s 
The Answering Voice 
By Sara Teasdale. One hundred love lyrics by women. ‘‘ We feel a personal debt of 
gratitude to Miss Teasdale for having given us a volume containing so much beauty.” — 7own and 
Country. Cloth, $1.25 net. Limp leather, $1.75 net. 


The Poems of Frank Dempster Sherman 
With Biographical and Critical Introduction by Clinton Scollard. 


Few American poets of the present generation have attained a more definite niche in the poetic temple 
of fame than the late Frank Dempster Sherman, whose poems are now collected in this volume. 
Edition limited to 1000 copies “or sale. $5.00 net. 


Poems of John Hay 


With an Introduction by Clarence !. Hay. — The complete collection of Hay’s 
poems, including many hitherto unpublished or uncollected. Household Edition. 
Photogravure frontispiece. $1.50 net. 


s s 
Si Briggs Talks 
By Madeline Yale Wynne. ‘‘They are not simply humorous, but reveal a keen in- 
sight into character which is in New England, as everybody knows, a crop of 57 varieties and a few 
more.’’—- Springfield Republican. Lilustrated in line by Gluyas Williams. $1.25 net. 


Out Where the West Begins 


By Arthur Chapman. ‘A little book that finely portrays and highly celebrates the 
mountain and prairie life that is passing.”” — Philadelphia North American. $1.25 met. 


s 
Lines Long and Short 
By Henry B. Fuller. “It is the best book of Chicago or of the city that has come out of 
Chicago. Mr. Fuller is interested in the spectacle. He wants you to see what he sees.”” — Edgar Lee 
Masters, in the Chicago Evening Post. $1.25 net. 


To Mother 


An Anthology of Mother Verse. With'an Introduction by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. Among the many authors represented are 20 tang ‘panne Preston 
Peabody, George McDonald, Coventry Patmore, Eugene Field, and Dorothy Wordsworth. The 
frontispiece is a copy of Whistler’s portrait of his mother. Decorated by Alice Ercle Hunt. $1.00 net. 


Some Imagist Poets, 1917 
Poems by Aldington, Flint, Lawrence, Fletcher, H. D., and Miss Amy Lowell. ‘On days when the 
lilt of rhyme and the drone of iambics become unbearable, the Imagist Anthology will shake one clear 
of old mental grooves with its clear, crisp, sculptural interpretations of beauty.” — Review of Re- 
views. : : 75 cents net. 
Hi gh Tide 

Poems of Joy and Vision. elected by Mrs. Waldo Richards. 
About 200 poems from such authors as Masefield, Tagore, Yeats, Rupert Brooke, Daly, Galsworthy, 
Noyes, and many others. “ An unusually satisfying anthology.” — Detroit Free Press. 

$1.25 net. Limp leather, $2.00 net. 


Harvest Moon 


By Josephine Preston Peabody. “The first rounded utterance of a woman’s 
heart on the European war. In none of Mrs. Marks’s volumes has she exhibited passion that is at 
once so poetic and so full-bodied with humanity.” — William Stanley Braithwaite, in the Boston 
Evening Transcript. $1.25 net. 


Sinbad the Sailor 


By Percy MacKaye. “It is a thing of lightness and sheer joy which Mr. MacKaye has 
created, and he keeps the mood throughout.’’ — Boston Transcript. $1.25 net. 
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THE 


Bradford Studio 


KINDERGRAPHS 
Photographs of Children Only 


180 TREMONT STREET 
BOSTON 


Give Your Boy 


a book in keeping with 
the spirit of the times. 


BUY 
“a me . 
Child pictures are best made in a congenial 


P lattisburgers atmosphere. Our studio is furnished as a chil- 


dren's playground. Toys sterilized daily. 





By 
° ist- 4 h d 
Arthur Stanwood Pier Artist-Proofs $5.00 the dozen and up 


: d 2222 
Author of “Harding of St. Timothy’s, 180 Tremont Street Phone: Oxford 222 


“Grannis of the Fifth,’’ etc. 


“Taking a group of boys from va- SHATTUCK & JONES 


rious colleges, Mr. Pier weaves into INCORPORATED 


a vivid narrative the details of camp 
life, making a story matching in style 
and over-matching in interest his 


popular tales of St. Timothy’s 














School.” — New York World. FISH OF ALL KINDS 

“A capital story for boys, or for OYSTERS AND CLAMS 
anyone else.” — A/ilwaukee Free 

siaaes 128 FANEUIL HALL MARKET 


Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


Houghton Mifflin Company a Ce 



































TUTORING IN CAMBRIDGE 


FIRE A Quarter Century Record of Success 
LIABILITY Preparation by er Teachers for Harvard 
“xaminations. 









HINCKLEY & WOODS 
INSURANCE 









98 MILK ST. AUTOMOBILE New! hsiabindhlidieenaas ener 
BOSTON BURCLARY AND ewly equipped laboratories and class-rooms. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF WILLIAM W. NOLEN 
INSURANCE AT LOWEST RATES Little Hall, 1352 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 


TELS.: 1465.1466,1467,1468,1469,4085 4 4129 MAIN 








| Telephone Cambridge 627 











-HEWINS & HOLLIS 


MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS 


4 HAmILtton PLACE, BOSTON 














For Hire 


1916 packard Twin Sires and 1915 Packard 6- Cylinders 


Touring Cars, Limousines and Lanvaulets by the hour, vay, week or month 
Careful Competent Chauffeurs 


Celephones, Bach Bap 4006-4007 ff rank HcCann » 15 Cambria Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Whom Will You Appoint 


As Executor ? 





The man with small or moderate sized estate 
often finds it impossible to choose an indi- 
vidual executor and trustee with experience 
and standing, and he is very apt to impose 
the difficult tasks involved, on his widow, 
who is nol filled by experience or inclination 
for the work. 

To such the Old Colony Trust Company 
particularly offers its services, which are fully 
described in the booklet, «Concerning Trusts 


| and Wills.” A copy will be mailed on request. 


Write or call for booklet E2 


Old Colony Trust Company 


17 Court Street, Boston 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 





= : = 
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A CONTEMPORARY AND 


PERMANENT HISTORY 
OF 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





Are you as a graduate interested in maintaining a com- 
plete record of the University in the index of which 
you can find mention of any man who has affected the 
life of the University and every event of consequence P 








This is the function of 


THE HARVARD GRADUATES’ 
MAGAZINE 


which prints quarterly 


1. A Review of the life and growth of the University by the University Editor. 

2. News from more than 60 College Classes, 80 Harvard Clubs, and the Associa- 

tions of all the Professional Schools. 

3. A compact and authentic record of College sports. 

4. Special Articles on Undergraduate Student Life contributed by the Student 

Editor and other undergraduates. 

. Many articles of general interest by eminent Harvard men. 

Memoirs and Portraits of the most distinguished of our worthies, views of the 
new College buildings as they are erected, athletic groups, facsimiles of 
rare Harvardiana, etc. 

7. Arecord of the literary productions of Harvard men, and critical reviews of 

the more important works. 

8. The Official Records of the Corporation and Overseers, a list of Marriages, 

and the Necrology of the Alumni. 


Nu 


The Governing Boards regard it as a valuable medium for extending 
the influence and making known the resources of Harvard University. 


Published guarterly on Sept. 1, Dec. 1, March 1, and June ft. 


Annual Subscription, in advance....... Three Dollars. 
VAIN CIES cide. seo ay.- i 9! ee ea slo 25, Eighty-five Cents. 
Annual Postage on Foreign Subscriptions . . Forty Cents. 


Send Subscriptions and Orders to 


THE HARVARD GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE 
99 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Books and Periodicals 


{HE HARVARD | 
>GRADUATES | 
32M AGAZINE 


Since it was founded in 1892 has 













Le 


printed, among others, the 
following striking 


articles 


4% HE remarkable autobiography of Francis Parkman , “ Re- 
collections,” by S. F. Smith ; Sources relating to John Har- 
_ vard, including Miss Marie Corelli’s account of the rescue 
of ‘‘ Harvard House”; Pi Beta Kappa Orations by Pres 
; Tucker, Gen. F. A. Walker, Senator H. C. Lodge, G. S. Mori- 
> son, Pres. Seth Low, C. J. Bonaparte, William Everett, Wayne 
MacVeagh, Prof. G. H. Palmer, C. D. Wright, S. W. 
McCall, Pres. J. H. Angell, Prof. E. C. Pickering, Ambassador James Bryce, | 
Dr. H. H. Furness, Pres. Woodrow Wilson, Justice Charles E. Hughes, Prof. ‘ 
Josiah Royce, Ambassador J. J. Jusserand, Dr. Crothers, and President Taft; 
Addresses by H. L. Higginson, Sir Frederick Pollock, Justice O. W. 
Holmes, J. H. Choate, Prof. C. E. Norton, Booker T. Washington, Prof. 
James, etc.; Special articles by Pres. Lowell, Pres. Eliot, Pres. Roosevelt, 
Prof. Dunbar, Charles Francis Adams, Prof. Goodwin, Dean N. S. Shaler, 
Dr. A. P. Peabody, Pres. C. F. Thwing, Col. T. W. Higginson, Dr. FE. E. Hale, 
and many others; A series of Harvard Historical Portraits ; AZemoirs of 
Harvard Worthies — Dr. A. P. Peabody, Phillips Brooks, Dr. O. W. Holmes, 
Francis Parkman, Gov. W. E. Russell, Robert C. Winthrop, Gov. Roger Wol 
cott, F. J. Child, Justice Horace Gray, Morrill Wyman, Senator G. F. Hoar, 
Prof. N. S. Shaler, Alexander Agassiz, Chief Justice Fuller, and others; 
Special articles on Athletics by W. A. Bancroft, F. W. Thayer, Henry Rich- 
ards, C. F. Adams, 2d, R. H. Dana, R. W. Emmons, W. C. Forbes, Dr. E. I 
H. Nichols, L. F. Deland, J. R. Finlay, W. S. Youngman, W. T. Reid, H. W. I 
Putnam, Dr. E. A. Darling, E. C. Storrow, Prof. I. N. Hollis, Prof. J. W. I 
White, F. W. Smith, C. P. Curtis, Jr., Dr. W. A. Brooks, W. F. Garcelon, I 
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P. D. Haughton ; Poems by Mrs. Edith Wharton, T. W. Higginson, N. S. 
Shaler, L. B. R. Briggs, Wm. Everett, J. T. Wheelwright, E. S. Martin, 
W. P. Garrison, Robert Grant, etc. Mention should also be made of the 


Records of Harvard men in the Spanish War, of the final War Rolls of the — 
Civil War, of Harvard Oarsmen, of the list of Harvard Men in the Public P 
Service, of Harvard’s First Scholars, of the College Presidents bred i 
at Harvard and younger Harvard Men of distinction. The Magazine has 
printed several hundred illustrations, including many fine portraits, besides 
groups, views of buildings, facsimiles, etc. 
N 
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we recommend ALL IN IT, acontinu- _and authoritative account of activities 
ation of “The First Hundred Thou- during the present war, including vivid 
sand,” by Major Ian Hay Beith. All descriptions of battles great and small. 
the qualities that made its predecessor 
‘the greatest book of the war” are in 


this new book, — unquenchable optim- Of conditions in the Near East we re- 
ism, buoyant humor, and vivid human commend AN AMERICAN PHYSI- 


interest. It is safe to head your list CIAN IN TURKEY, by Clarence D. 
with “All In It.” Ussher and Grace H. Knapp, a stirring 
a record of adventure by two Americans 
For those who want to know what caught in Turkey by the War. 
— spony berets b sigue’ Se sn For ‘‘ those who watch and wait” we 
work, we recommend AT THE FRONT ior — NEXT OF oe 
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St x al + ak tn alee that give a vivid revelation of the way 
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For those who want a first-hand story 


that is one of the most breezy and } 
picturesque narratives the war has yet For officers and men of our training 
called forth. forces here or abroad, we recommend 
* ’ TRENCH FIGHTING, by Captain F. 
For those who want to know just Haws Elliott, of the Canadian Army, 
what our boys must face, we recom- the latest word on modern warfare; 


mend CRUMPS: THE PLAIN TALE THE MAN IN THE RANKS, by 
OF A CANADIAN WHO WENT, by John Gallishaw and Sergeant Lynch, 
Louis Keene (introduction by Major- _ U.S.A, a volume of advice to the young 
General Leonard Wood). The author, soldiers; and THE RESERVE OFFI- 
who was formerly an artist, has pro- CER’S HANDBOOK, by Captain S. J. 


fusely illustrated his book with draw- Sutherland, a complete and authorita- 
ings of scenes at the front. tive manual covering every subject 
bd that officers need to know. 
For those who are interested in the 7 
Naval aspects of the war, we recom- And finally we recommend as a gift 


mend THE JOURNAL OF SUBMA- appropriate for any one, A TREAS- 
RINE COMMANDER VON FORST- URY OF WAR POETRY, a collection 
NER (introduction by John Hays of 130 British and American poems 
Hammond, Jr.), an absolutely frank — of the War, called by the Boston Tran- 
inside account of methods of U-boat script “‘ the best book of war poems so 


warfare; also THE BRITISH NAVY far published.” 
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A HUNDRED YEARS OF THE HARVARD - 
LAW SCHOOL. 


1817-1917. 
By FRANCIS RAWLE, ’69, LL.B. °71. 


HE ten thousand graduates of the Law School have looked 

forward to its centennial anniversary this year. They wished 
to do honor to the school, to pay, in some sort, the tribute which 
they owe it. For the best of reasons, it was decided to postpone 
this celebration. The authorities have prepared a brief history of it 
for circulation among those graduates. In it there is much which 
will interest the general body of the alumni of the University and 
which they ought to know. 

In the days of the Fathers, when there were great lawyers, the 
methods of studying law were very meagre. There was nothing better 
than working in the offices of busy practitioners who usually devoted 
little time to the instruction of their students. Yet if the opportuni- 
ties for study were insufficient, the system, by the personal associa- 
tion of preceptor and student, handed down the high traditions of 
the profession, and herein had an important advantage over the 
aggregate method of teaching law in schools. Perhaps for the better 
ethics of the profession we shall now have to combine both methods 
and require a year’s work in an approved office before admission to 
the bar. 

We must bear in mind that a considerable number of that earlier 
generation of lawyers received their legal education in London. 
It is said that between 1760 and the end of the Revolutionary War, 
115 Americans were admitted to the Inns of Court, of whom 47 
were from South Carolina, 21 from Virginia, 16 from Maryland, 
11 from Pennsylvania, 5 from New York, and one or two from each 
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of the other Colonies. Perhaps one third as many more had been 
educated in England before 1760. Many of these became the great 
men of the country: Signers of the Declaration, Chief Justices, and 
Leaders of the Bar. 

In 1778, Isaac Royall, a citizen of Massachusetts but living in 
London, provided in his will for a ‘‘ Professor of Laws or a Professor 
of Physick and Anatomy, whichever the Overseers and Corpora- 
tion shall judge to be best for the benefit of said College.” He died. 
in 1781, but it was nearly 1815 before the University actually re- 
ceived his gift of about $7500. On August 18, 1815, the Royall 
Professorship of Law was established, and Isaac Parker, Chief Jus- 
tice of Massachusetts, was appointed the first Royall Professor of 
Law. His lectures, few in number, for the endowment was small, 
were delivered to volunteers and not to professional students. No 
new department of the University was created until May 17, 1817, 
when the Corporation created the Law School and elected a Univer- 
sity Professor of Law to take charge of it. It was expressly de- 
clared to be “a new department of the University.” A college 
dwelling-house on Harvard Square was assigned to the school — 
or rather, three rooms on the ground floor — one for the professor, 
one for the library and lectures, and a small room for the librarian. 
It was a day of small beginnings, but it was the first university school 
of law, as it is now the oldest law school in existence in any common- 
law country. But the opportunities it furnished to students were 
hardly greater than those of a lawyer’s office. It was yet hardly 
a law school. 

A new era opened when Nathan Dane of the Massachusetts bar, 
the draftsman of the Ordinance for the Government of the North- 
west Territory, provided a fund of ten thousand dollars as a founda- 
tion for a Professorship of American Law. He nominated and the 
Corporation elected Joseph Story as the first Dane Professor, in 
1829. Judge Story held the office until his death in 1845. 

We can hardly overestimate the importance to the School, and 
indeed to the cause of legal learning, of the fact that Justice Story 
could take sufficient time from his judicial work to teach law and to 
write at the Law School his great commentaries on the law. On the 
title page of his “Equity Pleading”’ he is described as “One of the 
justices of the Supreme Court of the United States, and Dane Pro- 
fessor of Law in Harvard University.” 

In 1833, Simon Greenleaf added another great name to the roll 
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of professors. He filled the chair until a year after Judge Story 
died. In 1847 Joel Parker became Royall Professor; in 1848 Theo- 
philus Parsons, son of the great Chief Justice, became Dane Pro- 
fessor; and in 1855 Emory Washburn, who had been Governor of 
Massachusetts, became University Ptofessor. The School came to 
be known and for many years prospered as “The School of Parker, 
Parsons, and Washburn.” 

These three professors were all men of great ability and were 
real teachers of law, according to the methods they used. But as the 
School passed into the sixties, it seemed to fall off in effectiveness, 
notwithstanding much good teaching. There was no requirement for 
admission except a certificate of good moral character. Degrees 
were conferred without any examination; they signified nothing ex- 
cept a residence for a certain period. Actual attendance on lectures 
— I canspeak from knowledge of the end of that period — was not 
demanded. It was not until 1863 that students were required to 
enter the school at regular times. 

President Eliot was elected in 1869. To him we owe the new Law 
School. How he came to choose Christopher Columbus Langdell as 
Dean must be told in his own words. It was a characteristic incident. 
Twenty years before, as he tells us, when he was a junior in college, 
he used to go often in the early evening to the room of a friend who 
was in the Divinity School. “I there heard a young man who was 
making notes to Parsons on Contracts talk about law. He was 
generally eating his supper at the time, standing up in front of the 
fire and eating with good appetite a bowl of brown bread and milk. 
I was a mere boy, only eighteen years old; but it was given to me to 
understand that I was listening to a man of genius. In the year 1870 
I recalled the remarkable character of that young man’s expositions, 
sought him in New York, and induced him to become Dane Profes- 
sor. So he became Professor Langdell.” 

Langdell was a member of a New York law firm of high standing, 
but was not himself well known, even at the New York bar. He was 
appointed Dane Professor in January, 1870, and at the organization 
of the School in September, was elected Dean, an office created by a 
new statute of the University. Never before had there been a Dean. 
As President Eliot said later: “The deanship was to be in his hands 
an instrument of reform. He was a strong man with a mind to do; 
his successor was another; and their terms of office, extending through 
critical years of legal education, fixed the office of dean of a faculty 
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of law, for the entire country, as an office of leadership and of emi- 
nence.”” Another instance that a man makes an office. 

Parsons had resigned; Washburn and Nathaniel Holmes remained 
with Langdell; and these three professors were assisted by able 
lecturers chosen from the active bar who gave courses on special 
subjects. But even with such teaching the School had not yet greatly 
changed. Lectures still formed the greater part of the instruction, 
and attendance was still voluntary. There were still no examina- 
tions, not even for a degree, until the class of 1871 graduated, and 
then the examination was only of those who had entered the class in 
its second academic year. 

The year 1873 brought a great change. James Barr Ames was 
made an assistant professor in June, 1873, only five years after he 
graduated in the college class of 1868, and a year after he received 
his LL.B. degree. The choice of so young a man as Ames excited 
surprise, but it was one of great wisdom and insight; to those who 
knew him, it was not a surprise. In his senior year he was the cap- 
tain of the University baseball nine, of which I was a member. We 
recognized in him then the same qualities of character and compel- 
ling leadership which he displayed through life. In a close friendship 
of years I have always believed him to be the best all-round man 
I have ever known. 

In December of the same year James Bradley Thayer became 
Royall Professor of Law. The accession of Ames and Bradley was 
the inauguration of a new system of law teachers, who were to de- 
vote their entire time and talents to the work. Said President Eliot 
fifteen years later: “What is to be the ultimate outcome of this 
courageous venture? In due course, and that is no long term of years, 
there will be produced in this country a body of men learned in the 
law who have never been on the bench or at the bar, but who never- 
theless hold positions of great weight and influence as teachers of 
law, as expounders, systematizers, and historians. This, I venture to 
predict, is one of the most far-reaching changes in the organization 
of the profession that has ever been made in our country.” 

Professor Thayer had the same opinion of the importance of the 
“courageous venture.” Some twenty years ago, as I was sitting be- 
side him at an alumni dinner of the University of Pennsylvania at 


which he was to speak, he said to me: “‘Do you think these people . 


will be offended if I tell them they cannot have a successful law school 
unless their professors give their entire time to the work?” 
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In 1875 the employment of lecturers who were in active practice 
at the bar was definitely abandoned. The chief working force of the 
school consisted of professors who devoted their entire time to it. 
The importance in medical teaching of having “full time” pro- 
fessors is now coming to be recognized in that profession, and the 
system has been introduced in at least one great school of medicine. 

This change in 1875 led necessarily to the creation of an additional 
professorship, and John Chipman Gray was appointed to fill it. His 
continuous service in the school lasted for over forty-one years — 
the longest in its history. In 1876, the year in which the course was 
increased to three years, Washburn resigned. He had been for many 
years a successful teacher in the school, greatly beloved by his stud- 
ents. When the new régime came in, he was entirely loyal to it, dif- 
ficult as it must have been for him at his advanced age to change his 
teaching methods. His great work on real property law was a dis- 
tinction to the school. Gray in his “‘ Nature and Sources of the Law” 
speaks of him as one of the five American text writers on the law 
whose works have become authorities. It is interesting to us to know 
that Judge Story is another of the five. 

No one who was in the School in the seventies can fail to look 
back with gratitude and admiration to Chief Justice Charles S. 
Bradley of Rhode Island, who had been a lecturer in the School and 
who succeeded Washburn. Phrases of his remain in one’s memory 
to this day — and his gracious manner was to his students the “‘Gen- 
tlemen and Fellow-students” of James Russell Lowell. 

Ames, upon the retirement of Bradley in 1879, became a full 
professor. “From this time for more than a quarter of a century 
the four great teachers — Langdell, Thayer, Gray and Ames — 
carried on an enthusiastic and increasingly successful law school.” 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., was elected the first Weld Professor 
in 1882. Though he served for only a few months and until he be- 
came a Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, he has 
always been close to the School and has given it his loyal and most 
valuable support. 

Jeremiah Smith, who had been a Justice of the Supreme Court 
of New Hampshire at the age of 30 and for seven years, became 
Story Professor in 1890 and taught twenty successive classes. His 
wide experience on the bench brought to the teaching force this new 
and valuable element of strength. 
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But even Langdell’s great reputation as an administrator of the 
Law School is overshadowed by his greater claim to an enduring 
fame by reason of his new method of teaching law (or more prop- 
erly of studying law), which is known as the Langdell or Case Sys- 
tem. When he introduced it in the School in the fall of 1870, it met 
the opposition of all believers in the traditional methods. It was al- 
most bitterly opposed by teachers and by most of the students. 
Only a half dozen of the students in his earliest class, 1871, believed 
in it. They were nearly all Harvard College graduates. They have 
been called “the seed of the new School.” Langdell’s classes at first 
fell off in their attendance. Ames, when he became an assistant pro- 
fessor in 1873, alone joined with him in the use of the new method, 
but it was ten years before the others adopted it. Throughout the 
country the subject was constantly discussed among law teachers and 
students until it became almost tiresome. There never was any real 
argument against it—to one who understood what it meant. 
Whether or not it was the best method of teaching law to students, 
it certainly was the method used by every trained lawyer in prepar- 
ing his case, and that seemed to be argument enough in its favor. 
However, by its merits and by its fruits, it finally triumphed. 
Thayer and Gray adopted it and became its chief defenders. Law 
School graduates carried it to other law schools throughout the 
country; distinguished English lawyers approved it and students 
trained under it gained notable success at the bar. “Long before 
Langdell’s retirement as Dean, the case for his system was won.” 


Of Ames, Thayer and Gray I will speak substantially in the words 
of the history of the school from which I have quoted above — writ- 
ten by a discriminating hand: 

Ames’s mind was broadly trained, full, and ready, and moved 
rapidly enough to keep the interest of the class alive. His logical 
sense was under control, and could bend to political or social neces- 
sity; he was a throughly trained historian, but he used his historical 
knowledge only as a means of judging the law of the present and the 
future. He was intensely alive to the problems of the day, concerned 
for justice rather than for precedent, though insistent on reaching 
his results by legal principles; forceful in presentation, patient in 
argument, convincing in his conclusions. He was a born leader; and 
his high ideals of professional honor and of justice influenced pro- 
foundly the whole American bar. 
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Thayer was essentially a scholar. Some one has said that he 
might as well have been a professor of English or of the classics as 
of the law; and indeed, anything he undertook must have been 
done with the same finished scholarship which he showed in law. 
As a teacher, he now and then fell a little short, by reason of the very 
excellences of his mind. He saw too keenly considerations on both 
sides of a question to teach dogmatically, and the thoroughness of 
his investigations led him to suspend judgment. The average man 
was sometimes bewildered by his discriminations and cautious 
hesitation. His fine mind, his delicious shades of thought, his gentle 
strength, his elegant scholarship, were the admiration and despair 
of the pupils he cared most to influence. And while not every pupil 
understood him, all loved him. 

Gray was a successful teacher first of all because his words car- 
ried conviction. He was a clear and elegant lecturer and in his early 
years he lectured exclusively. His lectures were in perfect form, 
clear, full, convincing; and each was a literary masterpiece. Later, 
after he had adopted the Case System, he had less opportunity to 
display his distinctive skill as a lecturer, but remained a remarkable 
and successful teacher under the new method. 


Thayer and Gray by their books have cast a lustre on the Law 
School, as Story, Greenleaf, and Washburn had done before them. 
Thayer’s books on evidence and on constitutional law are not only 
invaluable in themselves as textbooks, but are marked by an original 
investigation in the history and sources of the law almost unique in 
legal writings and have given him a very high rank as a legal thinker. 
Gray’s work on Perpetuities is a standard authority and has become 
a classic. 

The golden chain was broken when Thayer died in 1902. In 1895, 
after twenty-five years of service, Langdell had resigned as Dean and 
Ames had succeeded him. He died in 1906, Ames in 1910, and Gray 
in 1916, all working nearly up to the last. When Ames died in 1910, 
he and Langdell had administered the office of Dean for forty years; 
one wondered whe could be found to take the place. Ezra Ripley 
Thayer had been easily the first scholar in his college class of 1888 
and in his Law School class; he had made his mark at the Boston 
bar. It was said of him that “he had perhaps a finer legal mind than 
any man.of his generation.” And it meant very much to a whole 
generation of graduates of the School that he was the son of James 
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Bradley Thayer, inheriting his ability and reared in his traditions. 
He became Dean in September, 1910, and served the School until 
his death in September, 1915. He came in at a time when new theo- 
ries of the relation of the law to the community had to be considered, 
and the School had to be adapted wisely to the new era of sociologi- 
cal problems. How well he succeeded may be told in the words of 
William H. Dunbar, his former partner, in a sketch of his life: 

“The five years of Thayer’s service as Dean showed a rapid and 
steady development. To maintain the standard set by Dean Ames as 
a teacher and an administrator was a task possible only for the high- 
est ability. To do this, coming from active practice, without any 
real interval of preparation, was possible only for the highest ability 
coupled with extraordinary exertions. Thayer had the ability and 
made the exertions. While he was Dean the Law School suffered no 
diminution in prestige or in solid progress.” 

Roscoe Pound became Dean in the Spring of 1916. Of the living 
one must speak with restraint. His recognized intellectual power 
and great learning and his strong personality are a promise of con- 
tinued leadership. To his guidance the alumni of the School may well 
trust its future. 

Of the present Faculty Professors, J. Doddridge Brannan last year 
became Professor Emeritus after eighteen years of service; Joseph 
H. Beale has served since 1890, Eugene Wambaugh since 1892, 
Samuel Williston since 1890, and Edward H. Warren since 1904. 


In 1895, with the advent of Ames as Dean, came the rule that no 
person should be admitted as a regular student who was not a grad- 
uate of an approved college or qualified to enter the senior class of 
Harvard College. This latter clause was changed in 1900 to include 
only regular students who had completed all the required college 
work, but had not yet received a college degree. The Harvard Law 
School thus became a true Graduate School of Law. It had become, 
too, a national School of Law. From 136 students in 1870, it grew to 
177 in 1880, to 262 in 1890, to 616 in 1900, to 759 in 1910 and 
856 in 1917. The colleges represented in 1916 were 145 in number; 
there were 220 Harvard men, 72 Yale men, and 60 Princeton men. 
In the first-year class alone, in 1917, there were graduates of 107 
other colleges and universities. 

The influence of such a national school of law upon the legal pro- 
fession is almost incalculable. Its graduates are at the bar in every 
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part of the country, carrying with them thorough training and the 
best ideals of duty and fidelity. Equally important, perhaps, has 
been the effect of the School in raising the standard of legal education 
in the schools of law throughout the country. Almost everywhere 
the old methods have been abandoned and a law school education 
has nearly come to mean a real legal education. The Harvard Law 
School has been the leader-among the schools in the great movement 
begun’ nearly forty years ago by the American Bar Association for 
the uplifting and broadening of legal education. 


Of the Library of the Law School it was said by Dean Ames in his 
1901 Report: “The chief distinction of the Harvard Law School — 
after its professors — is its admirable library.” It contained, by a 
recent count, 171,629 volumes, of which 38,555 were duplicates. In 
mere number of books, there is only one library in America which 
approaches it, the Library of Congress and the Supreme Court. 
The great English law libraries are of course inferior, as they hardly 
attempt to collect American books. As Dicey said in 1899: “It con- 
stitutes the most perfect collection of the legal records of the Eng- 
lish people to be found in any part of the English-speaking world. 
We possess nothing like it in England.” Beside its extent and com- 
pleteness in all branches, it has, in several of its collections, unique 
sets which give it special distinction among all law libraries. 

Adequate justice would not here be done if a tribute were not paid 
to John H. Arnold, Librarian from 1872 to 1913, when he became 
Librarian Emeritus. As has been said, “Not even the fostering care 
of the governing boards and the help of its friends could have raised 
the library to its position of primacy among the law libraries of the 
world without the steady care, the boundless devotion, and the wise 
insight of its Librarian, John H. Arnold.” In the words of Dean 
Thayer in his report in 1913: “The present Library stands as a 
monument to him.” 


The hundred years which I have briefly described are to me im- 
pressive and inspiring. In the retrospect my chief thought is that 
the Harvard Law School has been greatly served. 

With such achievement in view, the opinion of President Eliot 
expressed in June, 1904, at the meeting of the Harvard Law School 
Association, will not seem extravagant: “In all these essential re- 
spects the Law School is the most successful of the University’s 
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professional schools. And if there be a more successful school in our 
country or in the world for any profession, I can only say I do not 
know where it is.” In the law class of this same year, 1904, were the 
sons of two great English lawyers, Sir Frederick Pollock and Lord 
Gorell (Henry Gorell Barnes, himself Lord Gorell, killed, alas! in 
action in France last January). 

And let any critic of present-day education take comfort in the 
remark of President Lowell in his last report that the interest in 
their work of the whole body of students (note well “the whole body 
of students”’) in the Law School is ‘‘ferocious.” 


What will be the future of the School? It is obvious, and its Faculty 
tell us in no uncertain words, that it absolutely requires a large en- 
dowment. In the simpler and less costly organization of earlier days, 
an annual surplus was created. Most of it — over $400,000 — was 
spent on a new building, Langdell Hall. No annual surplus results 
now. The teaching force must be increased. Until the present 
emergency it was one teacher to seventy-two students. In the Medi- 
cal School it is one to five and in the Arts and Sciences, one to thir- 
teen. With the growing classes when the School returns to its normal 
condition, a division into sections must be made in the second year 
as has long been made in the first year. The physical expenses of the 
school in 1899-1900 were $3,500. Last year they were $21,000. The 
expenses of the Library have risen in fifteen years from $19,000 to 
$35,000, with only a slight increase in the amount spent for books. 
As a library grows, what we may call its overhead expenses grow in 
an increased proportion. Economy in a library is inconsistent with 
growth; in effect it comes out of buying books. The endowment is 
now $620,000, not including $100,000 earned by itself years ago and 
set aside for a book fund. The time has come when the alumni of 
the School and of the entire University and the other friends of 
Harvard must provide a sufficient endowment for its great Law 
School and thus make sure of another splendid century of growth 
and public service. 
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THE LOSS OF LOUVAIN. 
By JOHN ALLYNE GADE, ’96. 


HE Prince de Ligne is a grand seigneur. He is the first noble- 

man of Belgium. When the throne of Belgium was offered to 
his great-grandfather, he refused it, believing his own title quite 
as good and far stabler than that of king of the little buffer king- 
dom newly formed out of such different elements by the Congress 
of Vienna. The principal castle of the de Lignes lies in an exquisite 
forest outside the little village of Beloeuil in the heart of the province 
of Hainaut. All around its red and white walls spread the gardens 
and lakes and fountains laid out by Le Notre at the same time that 
he was planning those of Versailles for “le roi soleil.” Carp hun- 
dreds of years old blink lazily in the green moats. In the castle the 
old Prince lives all alone — alone with his servants. But his heart 
and his work lie without, in every part of his unhappy country. 

One day when I was stopping at the castle, he said to me: “ I want 
to tell you something which I wish you always to remember, and to 
tell your children. The history of this war will some day be writ- 
ten. However it may be written, here is the truth from me to you. 
On the evening when the fateful ultimatum was delivered, giving 
Belgium twelve hours in which to decide whether to allow the Ger- 
man armies to cross Belgium in order to strike immediately at the 
heart of France, I was sitting with King Albert and the Queen in 
Brussels. The order was handed to His Majesty. I saw a great 
wave of emotion sweep through him; he rose and went to his wife. 
She read what he held. Then she stretched her two hands out to 
grasp his and I saw, as it were, the soul of one reach out for the soul 
of the other. His Majesty turned to me and said: ‘Mon prince, 
s'il faut mourir, mourons avec honneur !’” 

The old Prince’s voice was very low as he spoke the last words. 
He had imparted the most tragic, the most sacred memory of his 
life. 

I often went back to the de Ligne castle for advice or inspiration. 
Once I returned to hear about Louvain and its ruined Library, in 
the company of the kindly philosopher, Georges Heupgen, permanent 
deputy of the province of Hainaut. Both Prince and philosopher were 
members of the little committee of patriots already named to con- 
sider ways and means for a new birth of the University. They had 
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through devious channels received word from sister universities 
throughout the civilized world that they would stretch out affec- 
tionate, helping hands to Louvain in her ruin and desolation. One 
was collecting funds, a second, sorting out her duplicates, and a 
third had offered a complete set of all her publications past and 
future. Cardinal Mercier, the old head of the School of St. Thomas 
and professor of moral philosophy, was working tirelessly for the cause, 
and many of the poor professors, in addition to a sum gathered by 
them, had offered their first year’s salary after the termination of 
the war. 

M. Heupgen asked if I believed that American universities would 
also help? Had I seen the vandalism? I replied I had not, and so 
I was sent to Louvain that Americans might know what perished 
with the advance of German kultur, and by order of him the German 
soldiers now call “Guillaume, embereur des poches.” 

In Louvain on the walls of an upper room in the house of Mon- 
seigneur , professor of , hung a copy of the placard pasted 
shortly after the burning of Louvain upon the walls of Brussels by 
order of the German Government. Thus it read: “The true events 
of this war prove that no army in the world exhibits such an ideal 
military spirit [‘‘so tdealenmilitérischen Geist”, such lofty culture 
[“‘so héhe Bildung”’| or such severe discipline, as our own army, and 
that nowhere are the laws of war, which forbid theft, murder, pillage, 
and the taking of the goods of others, respected with so much fidelity 
and rigor as in the German army.” 

Turning from the copy of this manifesto, I glanced out of the win- 
dow where lay the blackened ruins scattered far and wide. Here and 
there stood a lonely chimney, sole sentinel over a pile of rubbish 
and sooty brick; in other places, wooden booths, like some to be seen 
in western mining towns, stood upon the foundations of medieval 
colleges. The squares lay as they had fallen, — not a cinder had been 
touched since the fateful 26th of August, three years ago. I turned 
and asked my host how they could bear to live among such horrors, 
to have them constantly before them. “‘We leave them,” he said, 
“yet a little while, lest we forget something.” “Yes, it is better thus,” 
I answered, “for after all, who could reconstruct from memory all 
that had been the slow work of centuries?” 

Such had been the fate of one of the most celebrated universities 
of Europe, the cradle of much of the finest religious and scientific 
thought from the earliest dawn of the Renaissance. In a few short 
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hours, the withering hand of the Teuton had laid all low. And that 
hand knew full well what it was doing. In destroying Louvain, they 
had laid low that mother from whom more Belgian children were 
drawing intellectual nourishment and spiritual strength than from 
both of the other seats of learning combined. They made no mistake; 
they struck at the very roots of the nation. Alone, and doubly tragic 
by virtue of their solitariness, stand the Gothic pinnacles and medi- 
eval figures of the Hotel de Ville, saved by the caprice of officers 
who wished to lodge in the building on the very edge of the burning 
piles. 

In front and around lie the ruins of the entire group or square 
forming the Library with its various collections and arms, the “‘ Maison 
des Etudiants” and the “Ecole Supérieure Commerciale et Con- 
sulaire,” all the important printing presses of the city (the locations 
of which were accurately known beforehand), scores of what had 
been the homes of professors, trades-people, and citizens with hum- 
bler dwellings. Carved loveliness, Gothic traceries, medisval frag- 
ments and sculptures, all breathing history and romance, -— all gone! 
The fury swept clean. 

In the company of him who had loved the buildings most of all, 
I entered through a hole in the back wall, unseen by the Prussian 
guard, the interior of what had once been the halls of the Library. 
Wishing for a few minutes to withhold my attention from the de- 
vastation, my companion led me from one ruined corner to another. 
‘See here,” he exclaimed, “how wonderful this is. Do you see what 
the fire has revealed? There has come to light the original old struc- 
ture, the ‘halles’ of the fourteenth century, the old exchange of 
the burghers of Louvain, around and in which the entire life of the 
city centred. Do you see this wonderful bit of Gothic carving peep- 
ing out from inside the cracked walls and these magnificent corbels 
and carving? Look here, where the ceilings fell down; do you see the 
ribs of the Gothic vaults that fell with them? And over there, in 
the heavy masonry of the corners, see the small, winding staircases, 
which we knew nothing about!” It was a strange and marvelous 
skeleton of an earlier age that had come forth from the tomb. 

“We have made similar fascinating discoveries in some of the ruins 
of Malines and Aerschot,” he continued. When safe in the vaults of 
the cellar, he took me by the lapel of my coat and, leading me over 
to a grating that admitted light from an interior court, he drew out 
a photograph from under his robe. “I took it myself,” he whispered, 
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“upon the order of , at the risk of my life, the morning after 
this building had been burned.” Here was a photograph of what 
remains of the front entrance to the Library, standing out in relief 
against a cloud of smoke. To the right of the portal was still pasted 
the placard placed there by the German authorities prior to its burn- 
ing. This stated in large headlines that the population need have 
no anxiety, for “artistic monuments, historic edifices and national 
works will all be carefully guarded and respected.” Before this 
damning evidence was destroyed, my guide had dug up his camera 
from its hiding place and photographed the remarkable statement. 

We emerged into the daylight. Gaul, Roman, Frank, Burgundian, 
Spaniard, Austrian, and Dutchman had all passed this way, to in- 
vade or to occupy. Along with the terror they had spread, each and 
all had left their mark of beauty, the impress of their arts and civil- 
ization — all had paid their legacy to history and their tribute to the 
country. The Teuton alone had left the mark of the beast. 

The University of Louvain was founded in 1425, just before the 
House of Burgundy, with its wise and illustrious princes, succeeded 
in gathering and unifying under their sceptre the various Belgian 
provinces. For four hundred years it remained the only centre of 
intellectual activity within the provinces, the only native seat of 
learning to which might flock youthful spirits, eager for knowledge 
and ambitious for a career. It naturally became one of the strongest 
factors in creating that unity of views, of feelings, of hopes and ideals 
which was in 1830 to become the cornerstone of the new Belgium. 
Closed by the French Revolution, the University resumed its activ- 
ities in 1834, upon the very eve of the new national unity. Being 
essentially a Catholic university, every believer in Belgium was 
requested by the Mother Church to contribute one franc towards 
Louvain. Upon this subscription, her students and teachers once more 
entered her halls. Soon afterwards, the universities of Liége and of 
Ghent were founded in the new kingdom, but Louvain remained by 
far the largest, most important, and most truly national among them; 
and not without considerable courage, — for the University’s riches 
had vanished in the great revolution toward the end of the eighteenth 
century. 

Her financial struggles have been unceasing. Being a free univer- 
sity with few scholarships and little endowment, as well as no state 
subsidy, she has been practically dependent for her existence on the 
generosity of Belgian Catholics and the yearly tuition fees. How will 
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she now, after the war, meet the problem, with practically no funds 
at the command of her supporters, her students fallen or dispersed 
and her most requisite buildings leveled with the ground?. Her con- 
dition will be far more desperate than that of Oxford would be, 
were there, for instance, nothing but ash-heaps left of Magdalen and 
New College, the Radcliffe Library, Brasenose, Clarendon Hall, and 
High Street entire. 

The Library’ proper was not founded until a couple of centuries 
after the University (1636). Then every college, and there were 
some forty of them by the middle of the seventeenth century, had 
its own private collection of books, while the abbeys and convents 
which clustered about the university town were all richly stocked 
with treasures of parchments and manuscripts, as well as classical 
editions regularly brought north by traders or monks, or presented 
by pious and learned patrons and princes. During the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, these were all gradually collected in one 
central building to whose shelves and alcoves monk, priest, and 
student resorted for knowledge and inspiration. Learned Belgian 
bibliophiles, many of the doctors and professors called from all over 
Europe to its chairs, added to them their own collections. When the 
Order of the Jesuits was suppressed in the eighteenth century, their 
invaluable library was added, and while under Dutch rule, from 1817 
to 1830, the Dutch Government purchased for large sums in the 
book-markets of Europe the principal treasures so easily procurable 
after the Napoleonic wars. 

From the galleries of the Library, the portraits of the old and il- 
lustrious masters seemed to watch over the treasures accumulated 
during centuries and to enjoin upon each new generation respect for 
the sacred patrimony. Here, after their teaching was ended, hung 
Juste-Lipse, Vésale, Rega. Here had sat Charles the Fifth, the 
Archduke Albert, the Archduchess Isabella, to be instructed in all 
that the world then knew. Every stone of the building was a page 
in Europe’s history. 

Not one of its quarter of a million books of innumerable manu- 
scripts remains. A few calcined pages, that still had preserved their 
shape, fell into ashes as soon as they were touched upon the morning 
of August 27, 1914. 

To the world cf learning the principal loss sustained by the de- 
struction of the Louvain Library lay in the burning of her incuna- 
bula and ancient libraries dealing with special topics. It contained 
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over a thousand incunabula, principally covering theology and 
ecclesiastical history, as well as at least one edition of each of the Greek 
and Latin authors published during the fifteenth century. And then 
the wonderful treasures from the library of the Dukes of Burgundy! 
Well may we now be thankful that this most marvelous collection 
was divided, a portion of it going to Austria and another to the vaults 
of the Royal Library in Brussels. Its exquisite plates, executed by 
monkish painters, gave faithful miniature likenesses of great con- 
temporaries; and other illustrations represented the manners, cus- 
toms, and costumes of the entire period in livelier fashion than any 
poet or chronicler of the time could describe them. The garden 
scene, the tourney, the library, the audience, the council and bed- 
chamber were all portrayed in their bright trappings, including 
of course the furniture, domestic architecture, and dress. Thank 
heaven, Louvain did not contain them all! 

Many of the incunabula of Louvain had quite a family air about 
them, for not only were their editors Louvain printers, such as John 
of Westphalia, Louis of Raveschoot, and Thierry Martens d’Alost, 
but many of the authors had been Louvain teachers — such as 
Pierre de Rive (1500) and Charles Manneken (1493). There were © 
two Flemish books, possibly the rarest in existence — “the Book of 
Visions,” by Tondalus (Bois-de-Duc, 1485) and the “Surgery” of 
Quido de Cauliaco, also the precious “Bevarde de Therusalem” by 
Bernard de Breydenbach (Mayence, 1488), and the “De verae vitae 
cognitione libellus” of S. Augustine (1466-70). There were complete 
sets of all sixteenth-century editions of Virgil, from the Venice edition 
of 1515 to that of Paris of 1600; nineteen different sixteenth-century 
editions of Terence, ten of Sallust, and seventeen of Quintilian, — and 
likewise practically complete sixteenth-century editions of Tacitus, 
Seneca, Martial, Ovid, Horace, Juvenal, Livy, Lucretius, Lucian, 
Cicero, and Cesar. The riches in Greek literature were no less, Aris- 
totle naturally leading. Here Mercier had learned to know his great 
masters and draw from them so much of his later philosophy and 
fortitude of spirit. 

In civil law, but above all in theology, the shelves were richly 
stocked. Countless Bibles, one containing more wonderful wood- 
cuts and engravings than the other; Biblical concordances, church 
histories, monastic history and canon law; the many fierce theologi- 
cal discussions and controversies of the middle ages, the works of the 
church fathers — here they all stood, the very leaves and pages that 
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had trembled between the fingers of their fanatical defenders and 
stout assailants. Here lay the whole history of the Protestant faith, 
so violently attacked by Louvain theologians, whose bitterness and 
fury became living again for any who turned the virulent pages 
and grotesque and truculent engravings, — and here stood the early 
records of the Jesuits and the Jansenists. Here was the truth re- 
garding the Spanish Conquest and the grip of the Inquisition. 

In ancient medical and mathematical books there were also many 
treasures. One of the founders of the Library, Jacques Romain, was 
the son of the illustrious Adrian Romain, the happy rival of Viette 
in the use of letters to denote the known as well as the unknown 
quantities in algebra. He had presented to Louvain his father’s col- 
lection of ancient mathematical books, then the most famous of the 
day. 

The ancient manuscripts were no less precious than the books. Five 
of them might be said to have been without peers in any collection, 
namely, Cornelius Nepos’ “Codex Parcensis” of the fifteenth cen- 
tury; a twelfth-century manuscript of the works of Renier of Liége; 
Thomas 4 Kempis’ original manuscript on the sermons and life of 
St. Lidevysis, and two original manuscripts by Denys le Chartreux, 
containing his commentaries on Jeremiah and Ezekiel — manu- 
scripts brilliantly illumined and initialed and bordered by Spanish, 
German, and Lowland monks. Saints with crossed hands wandered 
through their pages, and devils frisked amid the leaves of their bor- 
ders in vermilion, ochre, and gold. Labors of piety and love, the 
eyesight of years, — all gone in the smoke of a German night! 

The history of the University itself is a thing of the past, for 
many of its records were kept in the Library, from the original bull 
of Martin V. of 1425 and the diary of the first president, Rani, down to 
the theses of its last doctors. 

The entire world of learning has lost inestimable treasures for the 
history of science and civilization. 
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THE UNIVERSITY AND THE SERVICE OF THE NATION. 
(From the President’s forthcoming Annual Report.) 


By A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, ’77. 


HE entrance of the United States into the war brought to the 

University new questions. The problem presented was to give 
the utmost aid to the country without dropping any part of the edu- 
cational work for which the University exists, or lowering the schol- 
arly standard which makes that work worth doing. It was evident 
that during this war and after its close, the country would need, more 
than ever, educated men, and men with special knowledge of many 
kinds. It was not less clear that many of our professors would be called 
upon for government service in various fields, and that the universities 
and colleges must provide their students with a military training that 
would fit them to enter the vast body of young officers required to 
organize a great army. 

The formation at Harvard of a unit of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps, with Captain Constant Cordier as Professor of Military Sci- 
ence and Tactics, was described in the last annual report; and (ex- 
cept for a few weeks when Captain Alfred William Bjornstad was also 
detailed here) he was the only military officer in charge of the train- 
ing during the first half year. The organization, direction, and com- 
mand of the corps involved so much work that the actual instruction 
of the men in small groups, both in the class room and in the field, was 
done largely by members of our own staff. This was especially the case 
after the imminence of war increased the number of the Corps and the 
amount of time devoted to military work. The results showed how 
much progress is promoted by experience in the art of teaching; 
a fact that appears to have been true in other colleges in the United 
States and Canada. 

On February 3, just before the opening of the second half year, 
Count von Bernstorff was given his passports, and it became certain 
that this country would take part in the war. The military course 
was, therefore, made to include more hours a week, and a plan was 
formed for intensive training, — that is, devoting to it the whole time 
of its members. The War Department detailed additional officers, 
Captain William Storrs Bowen arriving on February 27, and Captain 
James A. Shannon on March 20. Six non-commissioned officers were 
also detailed. This placed the instruction upon a very strong founda- 
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tion; but it seemed clear that if our troops were to fight in Europe we 
should be wise in obtaining all the knowledge possible of the methods 
of fighting developed in the present war. With the approval of Cap- 
tain Cordier a letter was therefore sent to Ambassador Jusserand, on 
February 3, asking whether it would be possible to obtain a few dis- 
abled French officers to teach at Harvard, a plan that was approved 
also by General Leonard Wood, then the Commandant of this mili- 
tary district, and by General Scott, the Chief of Staff. The Ambassa- 
dor received the proposal most cordially, and on his advice the French 
Government sent over six officers chosen with great care among the 
best men in the service. The chief of the mission was Commandant 
(now Lieutenant-Colonel) Azan, who was at the time in charge of the 
instruction of officers and men in the Sixth Army; his colleagues being 
Commandant Jean de Reviers de Mauny, Captains Adophe Dupont 
and Marcel de Jarny, and Lieutenants André Morize and Jean Girau- 
doux. They arrived in this country at the end of April, after war had 
been declared, and when they reached Boston early in May the sight 
of the French uniforms stirred deeply the enthusiasm of the Corps 
drawn up to receive them and of the throngs that lined the streets. 

Meanwhile the Faculty of Arts and Sciences had been considering 
how best to maintain the standard of scholarship, and at the same 
time encourage military training. To announce that every man who 
entered the service of the country, or gave his whole time to the Corps, 
should, as a matter of course, receive full credit for the year’s work, 
would mean that for most of the students college work would cease 
with the announcement — with serious disappointment for those who 
for physical defects afterwards failed of admission to service or to the 
Corps, and with no good results to those who would be idle until the 
service began. The Faculty, therefore, decided to hold special final 
examinations about the first of May for all men who intended to 
enlist, to enter one of the government officers’ training camps, or to 
take up the intensive training in the Corps which was to begin im- 
mediately thereafter. By that means regular college work was main- 
tained at or near the usual level until replaced wholly by military 
service or training. The regulations of other Faculties of the Uni- 
versity were not all alike, the credit being made to depend in some 
cases upon the standing of the student in the work of earlier years, but 
the object was the same. 

Two hundred and eighty-four members of the Corps, comprising on 
the whole the most mature and those who had most military training, 
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were admitted to the first officers’ training camps of the Government at 
Plattsburg and elsewhere; ! while many others joined the Naval Re- 
serve, the Aviation and Signal Corps, the Ambulance or the Medical 
Reserve Corps. The Harvard Corps began intensive training, that is 
full time work, early in May, and to it were then admitted not only 
students in the University, but also graduates, men from other colleges 
and men who had been to no college at all, the total number being 
1,227.2, After Commencement the Freshman Halls were used as bar- 
racks, and the training continued until August 15. 

In addition to the drill and field exercises conducted in accordance 
with the practice of the American army, the study of the drill and 
field regulations, topography, sketching, target practice, and the other 
matters regularly included in the work of training camps, the Corps 
enjoyed the benefit of instruction by the French officers who lectured 
upon the present methods of fighting in Europe, the use of trenches, 
machine guns, and grenades, and the codperation of the several arms. 
They taught the men the new formations in the French army, di- 
rected their construction of model trenches near Fresh Pond, gave 
them practice in laying out lines for intrenchments at Waverley, in 
assaulting and defending them by day and night, and finally, for the 
last two weeks conducted field manceuvres in camp at Barre. 

Before the end of the training Captain Cordier and Captain 
Bowen were withdrawn for active service, but they had organized the 
Corps so well that it remained in excellent condition. At the close of 
the period Captain Shannon, the idol of the men, was also called away.* 

The training was brought to an end just before the opening of the 
second series of government officers’ training camps, and to these were 
appointed 296 members of the Corps, almost all those of the requisite 
age recommended by Captain Shannon. It is interesting to note that 


1 The records of all but thirty of these have so far been received. They are as follows: 


NI OC 6 oe ic chins decaa s eaned ede 16 

oC CO Ee eee 25 

Da RMNER oo occa seo ok sss dens cus 153 

PTs Ol TR sia son's sincdisc owxcs 2 
OE SIN a ns os ci cw dnie gine bun 52 4 kK om 196 
Appointed Sergeants in National Army................-..00+ 3 
Transferred to Signal Reserve and Aviation Schools. .......... ll 
Recommended for additional training .. ................000005 16 
Resigned, discharged as physically unfit, etc.................. 23 
SRNR SE ooo og satan aie saekeceee paue 254 


2 The whole number of names on the roster from February to August was 1,885, of 
which 1,139 were those of Harvard students, 309 of Harvard graduates, 290 of men from 
other colleges, and 147 of men with no college affiliations. 

8 Captain Winfield S. Overton was also detailed here from June 27 to August 15, 
but owing to an accident most of his time was unfortunately spent in the hospital. 
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seven members, too young to go to Plattsburg, were invited by Gen- 
eral Wood to Camp Funston to explain the methods used in Europe 
which they had learned from the French officers. 

Colonel Azan and his colleagues were, indeed, much in demand, and 
so far as time permitted they gave instruction at colleges and else- 
where. So successful was their teaching that after the close of the first 
government camps 550 newly commissioned officers of various grades 
from the eleven camps east of the Mississippi were sent to Harvard for 
four weeks to study with them. This body of men, which called itself 
the “ Iron Battalion ” out of compliment to Colonel Azan, whose divi- 
sion in France had borne that name, were likewise quartered in the 
Freshman Halls. 

The War Department had now.decided that American recruits 
should be taught the latest methods of warfare, not only after they 
reached Europe, but also before they crossed the ocean. A large num- 
ber of French officers were therefore sent over, and since almost all the 
members of our Corps who had reached the age prescribed had already 
gone, and the remaining students could receive commissions only after 
passing through government training camps, it seemed tha: a smaller 
number of French officers would suffice for our purpose; while their 
colleagues, if detailed to teach in the army camps, would make a larger 
contribution to the one great object of winning the war. It was agreed, 
therefore, that Colonel Azan, who has been appointed chief of the 
French military instruction in the northern district, should continue 
to supervise this instruction at Harvard, and that Lieutenant Morize 
alone should be left in immediate charge of it. Meanwhile Major Wil- 
liam F. Flynn (U.S.A., Retired) has been detailed as commandant of 
the Harvard Training Corps, which, in spite of the depleted con- 
dition of the student body, now contains more tham one thousand 
men. For the coming year the courses will cover the ground prescribed 
by the War Department for military training in colleges, but, instead 
of taking four years, in accordance with the regulations, it will be com- 
pleted in much less time and include much more, so that if necessary 
the men may be ready to serve earlier if needed in the present war. 

Shortly after this country declared war a large number of undergradu- 
ates, anxious to do some active work, entered Class IV of the Naval Re- 
serve as enlisted men to patrol the coast. In many cases, especially for 
the younger students, this was a mistake, and a circular was issued 
advising undergraduates that they could serve the country more effec- 
tively if they continued their education for the present. The number 
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of men enlisted in this branch of the Naval Reserve was in fact larger 
than could be of immediate use, and the Department decided to give 
to men under twenty-one leave of absence to pursue their college stud- 
ies. But the men wanted to fit themselves for better service in the 
Navy, and hence a course has been established which will occupy their 
whole time throughout the current academic year and prepare them 
for the ensign’s examination. The instruction will be given in part by 
our own staff and in part by Lieutenant Edward F. Greene (U.S.N., 
Retired) who has been detailed to take charge of the course. Forty- 
nine students are registered in it and it will count as a full year’s 
work towards the degree. 

The R.O.T.C. and the Naval Course are under the control of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, but.the School of Business Administra- 
tion was also equipped to give special instruction that might prove 
of great value in connection with the war; and at the request of the 
Council of National Defense its Faculty provided in the early summer 
two short courses for men intending to enter the quartermaster or 
ordnance work, — one of them on account-keeping for military stores, 
the other on the inspection of cost accounting for war contracts. The 
men who took these courses are now, in fact, almost all employed by 
the Government. In addition, the School offered to members of the 
Harvard Training Corps a short course on supply, designed for pro- 
spective officers of the line who will serve with troops. In these three 
courses there were enrolled one hundred and forty-five men selected 
for their fitness to pursue the work. 

The Medical School has naturally been engaged in preparing men 
for military duties, quite apart from the service of its instructing staff 
among the troops which will be mentioned later. At the request of the 
Surgeon-General, courses in medicine for the Army and Navy have 
been given at the School; and a course in orthopedic surgery has re- 
cently been established to provide special instruction to selected mem- 
bers of the Medical Corps. Upon completion of the course they will 
be assigned to active duty in reconstruction hospitals in France and 
the United States. The large demand for physicians and surgeons in 
this war has drawn heavily upon the members of the profession in 
France and England and is now drawing upon those in this country. 
Deeming it important, therefore, to prepare students for active prac- 
tice as rapidly as possible, the men who had finished the third year 
were offered the option of continuing their regular instruction at the 
School and the hospitals throughout the summer, or at the ordinary 
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time. By this process ninety men will have completed the work for 
their degrees, and become available for the Medical Corps, next Feb- 
ruary instead of the following June. 

The University has also done something for public enlightenment. 
Under the auspices of the Summer School, for example, a number of 
courses were given on subjects relating to the war. A series of twenty- 
four lectures on the historical aspects of the present conflict was 
largely attended, as was also a course on the nutritive value of different 
kinds of food. 

All the instruction hitherto described was given by our own teach- 
ing staff, or by officers who were for the time members of the Uni- 
versity; and it was given in the main to our own students. But this 
covers by no means all the service we have sought to render. In May 
Captain William R. Rush, Commandant of the Charlestown Navy 
Yard, organized here a school for naval wireless operators, who were 
given a three months’ (now extended to four months) course in the 
subject. At first two hundred and fifty enlisted men were sent, and 
they were housed and taught in Pierce Hall; but the number was 
rapidly increased to six hundred, then to a thousand, until now there 
are over two thousand, and twenty-four hundred are expected. They 
are commanded, trained and taught by their own officers under the 
charge of Lieutenant Nathaniel F. Ayer; but they almost all are 
housed and all fed and instructed in the buildings of the University. 
They are lodged in Perkins and Walter Hastings Halls and in the 
Hemenway Gymnasium, taught in Pierce Hall, the Divinity Library 
and Austin Hall, and they take their meals at Memorial Hall, — 
the Harvard students who would ordinarily go there being transferred 
to the Union. They come from all parts of the country, and as the other 
naval wireless schools are being closed they will doubtless be here 
throughout the war. 

Finally as the present term was opening Captain James P. Parker, 
who had been conducting under the authority of the Navy Depart- 
ment a four months’ school for ensigns at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, found that he could no longer be furnished there with 
the space he needed, and asked if he could obtain it at the Univer- 
sity. The number of his cadets is one hundred and fifty, and we placed 
at his disposal for their lodging Holyoke House, for their meals the 
dining room in Standish Hall which happened to be free, while officers 
and a lecture room were provided in the College Yard. The large fall- 
ing off in our students by reason of the number who have left for the 
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war has made it possible to house all these men for the Navy, and it is 
a pleasure to think that instead of standing empty our buildings can 
be turned to the service of the country. 

Previous annual reports have described the Harvard Surgical Unit 
occupying base hospital 22 with the British Expeditionary Force in 
France. This has been continued under the lead of Dr. Hugh Cabot, 
who with his colleagues and nurses agreed to serve so long as the war 
shall last. Their surgical work, general and oral, has been indispensa- 
ble and has given the highest satisfaction to the English Army Medi- 
cal authorities. Meanwhile in anticipation of a possible war on the 
part of this country three other hospital units were organized; one by 
the Medical School in connection with the Peter Bent Brigham Hos- 
pital under the lead of Dr. Harvey Cushing; another by the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, and the third’ by the Boston City Hos- 
pital, both of these last being also composed in large part of members 
of the teaching force of the School. The first two of the three latter 
units have already gone, one to serve with the British, and the second 
with the French, forces in the war. A number of other members of the 
Faculty of Medicine are engaged in military work at home or abroad; 
and it speaks well for the strength of the teaching force at the School 
that the courses have nevertheless been continued unimpaired. 

The Dental School has contributed its quota to these hospitals, and 
at the request of the Government its clinic of one hundred and twenty- 
five chairs has been used for dental treatment of drafted men, and for 
those temporarily exempted from draft on account of the condition of 
their teeth. The Dental School also maintains a couple of chairs at 
the Naval Radio School in Cambridge, and one at Commonwealth 
Pier for members of the Naval Reserve quartered there. 

The needs of a country fighting a modern war, and the special 
knowledge on which it calls, extend into fields of which one would 
not have dreamed. A couple of examples have been brought home to 
us. The Bussey Institution is the headquarters of the Botanical Raw 
Products Committee organized under the Council for National De- 
fense. It serves as a clearing house where manufacturers needing raw 
products of this kind may obtain information about them; and it col- 
lects and distributes agricultural and commercial data concerning all 
plants of economic value. At the opposite end of the scientific spectrum 
the psychological laboratory is engaged in devising and standardizing 
tests that will enable the Government to select from a group of volun- 
teers for aviation those most likely to be successful, and eliminate those 
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ill fitted for the service. The laboratory is also trying experiments 
in determining the natural capacity of sailors to discriminate among 
the many sounds transmitted by under-water telephones. 

These are only examples of the manifold services rendered through- 
out the land by University professors. They extend through almost all 
departments from physics and chemistry, where the work is secret, to 
languages; two instructors in French literature, Professor Allard and 
M. Mercier having spent several weeks during the summer at West 
Point helping the cadets to a fluent use of French in conversation; 
while on a request from the Navy Yard members of the German De- 
partment have translated inscriptions, directions and papers found 
on the interned German ships. Some of the public work has been done 
in addition to regular duties at the University; some has required ab- 
sence from Cambridge. In the latter case the general principle adopted 
by the Corporation has been that a continuing member of the staff 
shall not lose income by serving the country, but shall be paid what- 
ever may be required, in addition to any public remuneration, to 
bring his pay up to the amount of his regular salary. The number of 
members of the instructing staff who have been doing war work 
of some kind in addition to their ordinary duties is one hundred and ° 
seven. The number of those who have been given leave of absence 
for the purpose is one hundred and twenty-eight. 

One cannot fail to be gratified by the elasticity, the adaptability 
to new and exacting conditions, that the University has shown. 
Strenuous military training has been given, military and civil serv- 
ices have been rendered by students and teachers; and at the same time 
the regular work of the University has been continued as usual. The 
instruction offered has diminished very little and in essentials not at 
all. So far as the students have remained, and this is true of most of 
those under age, they have not been suffered to neglect their ordi- 
nary studies. In fact, the records show that the attendance of the 
Freshmen at lectures this autumn has been on the whole rather more 
regular than ever before. All this has been due to the spirit of the 
instructing staff, which has assumed cheerfully additional work, and 
has insisted on maintaining the existing standards of education, 
while ever ready to promote to the utmost any service in the war that 
the University could render. Never has the writer known the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences so completely harmonious, the burdens of its 
members that might have been heavy made by sympathy so light, as 
under the shadow of this war. 
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The spirit that has moved the instructing staff of the University has 
been present in full measure among the students and the alumni. The 
Harvard Alumni Bulletin has compiled the records of students, former 
students, and graduates in this war. So far as they have been col- 
lected and tabulated up to October 11, the numbers in different forms 
of service are as follows: 


RORRRA CURRIN RING 5 Soe cs tots sicia oe Se Ma SN be K ERS ER eee 1,99’ 
RR ORRIN ON oe Say Sie dhs wa a «ss sid Gps 0 v0 es pels wlan oe 730 
DME PRNINIOR os rar ray acm ncaa ea cao es kas Se ckuns soeees 122 
Metal end Durgeal Service. 6 5 io. 5 os. ooo snes cae csceeweee 591 
Harvard R.O.T.C. and other military bodies................... 917 
UNC MIME eet 8 nado ck boask oe Seis paRs ee 420 
Red Cross and other relief work... ... 2.2... cc ccc cccccscccccce 229 
National, State and other committee work...............000005 498 
ESRI SRE SRS SNE TES eo eee en eee 125 
PRA eos aiats ene eine eh Cake sceca bees caee eee saehee 5,629 


NAVAL TRAINING AT HARVARD. 
By JULIAN LOWELL COOLIDGE, ’95. 


’WYHE naval work carried on at Harvard, like all of Gaul, is di- 
vided into three parts; the first two are at the University, but 
not of it; the third is an integral part of the University organism. 
The U.S. Naval Radio School. — Last spring the United States 
Government established in the buildings’of Harvard University a 
radio school for men in the Navy. The University was strategically 
placed for the accommodation of such a school. In the first place the 
Cruft Laboratory had been for some years a centre for the most 
fruitful study and research in problems of wireless telegraphy, under 
charge of Professor G. W. Pierce. A further available building was 
Pierce Hall, which had been for many years the home of the En- 
gineering Department. But with the de facto merging of most of 
Harvard engineering instruction with that at the Institute of Tech- 
nology, students of engineering had disappeared from the Harvard end 
of Cambridge, and Pierce Hall had become a source of envy, hatred, 
and malice among various land-hungry departments of the University. 
The School was a success from the start and expanded rapidly. 
On July 23 it was put under the charge of N. F. Ayer, ’00, Lieuten- 
ant, U.S.N.R., and grew to contain one thousand men. The expan- 
sion has continued since; at the date of writing (November 1) nine- 
teen hundred men are enrolled, and there are rumors of further 
extensions beyond the dreams of avarice. 
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The course regularly covers sixteen weeks, but men entering with 
more than the minimum requirement of training, are placed at once 
with others of their own standing. There has to be an extraordinary 
elasticity in the system, in consequence of the fact that about fifty 
new men are admitted daily. The men are advanced as rapidly as 
possible, and those whose advancement is not up to a fixed standard 
of speed, have their zeal quickened by additional periods of work, and 
a deduction from their free time. 

The majority of the mer come direct from the naval recruiting 
stations, and have much to learn about naval customs and naval 
regulations. In spite of this fact, the breaches of the peace by mem- 
bers of the school have been notably few. 

The requirements for admission seem to, be a modicum of common 
school education, and the ability to send or receive at least ten words 
a minute in the Morse code. No man can graduate unless he can 
bring this number up to more than twenty words, and, according to 
their attainments, men are graduated third or second class petty 
officers. There are four working periods a day, each of about an hour 
and a half, two being given to theoretical instruction in the class 
room, two to operating under conditions exactly analogous to those 
which would obtain on shipboard. Besides this, there is company 
drill for nearly two hours, four afternoons a week, and battalion drill 
for two hours on Saturday morning. 

The progressive enlargement of the school has, inevitably, been 
accompanied by an increase in the number of buildings devoted to 
its use. At present Pierce Hall and the Cruft Laboratory serve for 
purposes of instruction, while the men are quartered in Perkins, 
Walter Hastings, and the Gymnasium. The density of population in 
these quarters is calculated on medical requirements as to air-space, 
rather than on a landsman’s idea of reasonable comfort. For in- 
stance, Perkins, which was formerly considered full when it had a 
passenger list of about one hundred and fifty, now houses over five 
hundred. The men sleep in double-deck iron cots, two in each study, 
one in a single bedroom. It would seem that a restless man in the 
upper berth would shake the whole structure, but it is fair to say that 
they are provided with the best quality of springs. In the Gymnasium 
these cots are packed in the main hall, the running track, and the 
locker rooms; the Gymnasium was never such a busy place before. 

There is a small infirmary for the members of the School in the 
wooden building next to the Rotch Laboratory on Jarvis Street. 
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Still more interesting is a new wooden building just erected on Holmes 
field, and resplendent in green paint. This is a Y.M.C.A. hut which 
is intended for the use of the School, and which will doubtless, be- 
sides fulfilling many other highly useful functions, replace the canteen 
tent that has been maintained in front of the Agassiz Museum by 
the Phillips Brooks House, aided by devoted labors on the part of 
a number of “the ladies of the University.” It is a matter for the 
greatest satisfaction that the members of the School should have 
such a hut. 

The buildings of the School are all surrounded by a tasteful white 
wooden fence — less for the purpose of keeping the public out than 
for that of keeping the sentries in. During the early days, when the 
distinction between the civil and naval portions of the Harvard 
grounds was less well understood than it is now, sentries, at different 
times tried to arrest the President, and the Dean of the Law School, 
while occupied with their lawful occasions. 

The members of the School take their meals in Memorial Hall, 
which is given over entirely to their use. It seems an interesting 
change that after so many years when there has been difficulty in 
finding sufficient diners to run the Hall economically, it should now 
be necessary to set the tables twice in succession for each meal. But 
the changed conditions do not stop here. A member of the School 
who spoke disparagingly of the food served is said to have been dis- 
honorably discharged from the Navy. Of all the changes which the 
war has brought to Harvard, this surely is the greatest. 

The First Naval District Cadet School.— For a number of years 
the naval militia of the State of Massachusetts maintained a school 
fer officers under charge of J. P. Parker, 96, Captain N.N.V. When 
the naval militia bodies were taken over by the federal government 
and converted into the National Naval Volunteers, this school also 
came under government control and regulation, and was made a 
Cadet School for the First Naval District, Captain Parker naturally 
remaining in charge. At first the School was carried on in the build- 
ings of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. But the de- 
mand for accommodations for men preparing to enter the Aviation 
Service soon put such a tax on the resources of the Institute that it was 
arranged to transfer the Cadet School to Harvard. This was success- 
fully accomplished October 15, since which time the school has been 
in full blast. The administrative offices of the school are in Dane Hall, 
occupying the rooms which so long held the Harvard Coéperative 
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Society. The cadets are housed in Holyoke; many graduates will feel 
surprise that no one before had the happy idea that the true func- 
tion of Holyoke was to serve as a sort of barracks. Meals are taken 
in Standish, the smallest of the new freshman dormitories. Academic 
work, in lectures and supervised study periods, is carried on in Har- 
vard 1. The large casts of Sophocles and the Borghese gladiator, as 
well as the familiar pea-green chariot, are still in place to recall the 
piping times of peace when this was the sacred grove of the classical 
department. 

The school comprises one hundred fifty cadets. All but twenty- 
three are college graduates, Harvard leading the registration by a 
very wide margin. All are members of the Naval Reserve, specially 
chosen by examination last August, as promising material for the 
ensign’s commission. They live under naval discipline, and their 
time is mapped out with a precision that leaves little to the imagina- 
tion; the daily routine includes thirty-five separate items from reveille 
at 5.45 to taps at 9.30. 

The course at the Cadet School begins with a fourteen-weeks 
period of theoretical work; this is followed by a week at the Wake- 
field rifle range, a week ashore at the Charlestown Navy Yard, and 
a week afloat. The subjects of theoretical study are Naval Regula- 
tions, Seamanship, Ordnance and Navigation, with an hour and a 
half of drill daily. The last two weeks give the cadets a chance to try 
their seamanship in practice; and during the week afloat it is hoped 
that they will have good opportunities for morning and afternoon 
time sights, and noon observations for latitude. This, however, will 
be contingent upon the behavior of the sun when the time comes. 

In general it seems fair to say that the course is intense and inten- 
sive. The men receive a very specific preparation, and little energy 
is spent on anything not immediately available. For instance, the 
mathematical basis of navigation is given ex cathedra, and the amount 
of navigation taught is determined by the limited amount of time, and 
the specific requirements for the ensign’s examination, rather than by 
the total amount that a thoroughly equipped navigator should know. 

The Harvard Courses for Men in the Naval Reserve. — During 
the course of last summer some ninety Harvard men in the Naval 
Reserve, who were under age, were released temporarily by the gov- 
ernment and allowed to come back to continue their studies. Many 
of these men wished to do work which should prepare them to take 
the ensign’s examination. It seemed best to the University authori- 
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ties, not to scatter these men among existing courses, but to plan a 
special four-course schedule for them. In planning this schedule the 
University followed the same ideals which it has pursued with regard 
to the R.O.T.C. 

In receiving the French military mission, the end in view was not 
so much to meet any specific requirements for men anxious for a 
lieutenancy — although of course such requirements were not ig- 
nored — as to provide the future officers with the broadest and 
soundest preparation to meet the various demands of modern war. 
In the same way the naval courses were planned to include not only 
what was needful for a man to pass the ensign’s examination, but 
also to give the best preparation for the work of a line officer which 
the facilities of the University would allow. 

The schedule for the Naval Reserve men includes four courses: in 
trigonometry, solid geometry, and analytic geometry, taught by 
Assistant Professor Coolidge; in navigation and nautical astronomy, 
by Dr. Stetson; naval principles and practice (half course), by 
Lieutenant E. F. Greene, U.S.N., Retired, assisted by other lectur- 
ers; in naval regulations, military and international law, and naval 
history (half course); in seamanship and ordnance, by Lieutenant 
Greene. 

With regard to these four courses, the mathematical course is in 
part parallel to the regular freshman course. It was found, however, 
that by a slight change in subject matter, and rearrangement in the 
order of topics. it would be possible to make a much closer coérdina- 
tion with the work in navigation and nautical astronomy. In this 
course, thanks to the amount of time available and to the admirable 
equipment of the Harvard Astronomical Laboratory, it is possible 
to give the men a far more thorough training in navigation than the 
ensign’s examination requires. For instance, the men are taught what 
is called the “new navigation,” that is to say the method of Marc 
St. Hilaire, and its modifications; they learn to observe the stars 
as well as the sun, and have ample practice in using the sextant and 
reducing their own sextant observations. This is merely one example 
of the practical nature of the teaching. 

The most interesting of the courses is Lieutenant Greene’s. It 
pays for being the most interesting, by making the greatest demands 
upon the men. Besides three lectures or recitations a week and the 
necessary preparation, the men drill two afternoons weekly and once 
a fortnight spend a whole afternoon at the Charlestown Navy Yard. 
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It is a happy circumstance that this course should be under the charge 
of Lieutenant Greene, who, merely by some perversity of fortune, 
graduated from the U.S. Naval Academy, instead of following the 
good example set by his brothers, E. B. Greene, ’90, D. C. Greene, 
95, J. D. Greene, ’96, and R. S. Greene, ’01. 

The courses are called naval courses, and are open only to men 
actually in the Naval Reserve. Moreover, such men are required 
to take all four of the courses, an exception being made in the case of 
men who have already had the mathematical preparation given in 
the first course, and even these men are urged to replace this by a 
course or half course in mathematics. It seemed wisest to handle 
these naval men as a special unit, their numbers, approximately fifty, 
being enough to warrant this policy. Men not in the Naval Reserve, 
who wish to prepare themselves ultimately to try the ensign’s ex- 
amination, can duplicate the work of all but Lieutenant Greene’s 
course and the work in naval history, by means of standard courses 
that have been regularly given for years. It is to be noted in connec- 
tion both with these courses, and with the work of the Cadet School, 
that no attempt is made to prepare men for the engineering staff. 

A word about the future: Harvard is at present giving an intensive 
one-year course for men wishing to become officers in the navy. 
Such work will obviously not outlast the war. But why not undertake 
a definite policy, spreading the work of these courses over three or 
four years, or otherwise making provision for men who are concen- 
trating in other fields, yet would like, while attending the Univer- 
sity, to obtain a training enabling them to serve their country effi- 
ciently on the water, in case of need? Exactly that is contemplated 
by the work of the courses in military science and tactics, and a four- 
years naval course based upon such ideals has already been estab- 
lished at Yale. 

There are two answers to this question. In the first place the Uni- 
versity is undertaking something new in giving this naval instruction, 
and will be in a far better position to decide upon a definite policy, after 
this year’s experiment has been tried out. Far more important, how- 
ever, is the fact that the cases of military and naval reserve officers 
are by no means parallel. In the case of reserve army officers, there 
are specific acts of Congress outlining their methods of instruction, 
and laying down the conditions that must be met by any institution 
that is to maintain a Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. There is no 
such legislation in the case of naval officers, no statutory provision 
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for the where and when and how of their training. Any action that the 
University might take would be on its own responsibility, and quite 
without official sanction. Such is the present state of affairs. It may 
be that legislation will some day be passed outlining conditions for 
naval training analogous to those for military training; the logic of 
events would seem to point in that direction. When such a time 
comes, who can doubt that the University will be ready to do its 
part? 


FRENCH UNIVERSITIES AND AMERICAN STUDENTS.! 
By PROFESSOR MAURICE CAULLERY, or tae University or Paris. 


\ HEN I accepted the invitation extended by your Division of 
'Y Education to lecture upon our system of public instruction in 
France, I felt that the present occasion would be particularly fitting 
for pointing out to American students the facilities to be found in 
France for the completion of studies begun in their local universities. 
I shall, therefore, speak to you this evening particularly of French 
higher education. 

You have at present a very complete system of instruction in all 
kinds of human knowledge; you possess a great number of colleges and 
universities, some of which, like so many other things in America, 
have had a marvelously rapid growth and have already attained im- 
posing proportions. The European visiting America for the first time 
experiences upon this score also the impression of “bigness” produced 
by so many other aspects of the continent. You can, then, I repeat, 
in your own land and under excellent conditions, study the essential 
parts of all knowledge, pure or applied. 

For current needs you have nothing to seek abroad, and yet it 
would be well — nay, even necessary — for the general intellectual 
life of your country that you should become better acquainted with 
European methods, and that you should be able through closer asso- 
ciation to understand the peculiarities of our intellectual life. 


1 In May, of 1916, Professor Maurice Caullery, of the University of Paris, Exchange 
Professor at Harvard, delivered, at the invitation of the Division of Education, three 
lectures at Harvard on Education in France. They have been translated by George 
Luther Lincoln, ’96, Instructor in Romance Languages, Harvard University. The first 
of them, here printed, describes the opportunities for American students at the French 
universities, and is even more timely, as the resumption of European relationships 
draws nearer, than it was when delivered. — Eprror. 
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What Europe can give you in a general way is not so much its | 
specialized learning as a consciousness of the interrelation of the 
various sorts of learning to each other and to the present-day knowl- 
edge of our world at large. You have been fortunate in being until 
now virtually the only great nation on your continent, and you have 
been able consequently to busy yourselves solely with your own 
affairs. You enjoy the most enviable material situation that a nation 
could have; but you must realize, it seems to me, that henceforth you 
will not be able to lead an existence so completely isolated as in the 
nineteenth century. With modern devices, the ocean is no longer 
the barrier that it was. You will be obliged, for multiple reasons, 
little by little to take a more direct interest in European affairs. This 
is an idea which I had occasion to express early in my visit to Harvard 
to members of the Cercle Frangais, and it appeared to me a logical ne- 
cessity that this democratic country should set its face more squarely 
towards the liberal nations of Europe, that is to say, France and 
England. A few days later I was extremely happy to find these same 
ideas expressed by President Eliot with all his great authority in a 
fine letter to the New York Times. I believe that this war will put an 
end to the absolutely autonomous political life which you have been 
able to lead up to now. You will be forced, as England has been, 
to renounce your splendid isolation. 

It is, then, very important that the more cultivated part of your 
youth should be acquainted with intellectual Europe and its tenden- 
cies, and that it should be able to set a just appreciation upon the 
education of its diverse peoples; that is to say, upon the relation which 
in every nation general human knowledge bears to its particular 
forms of social existence. Now in the last forty years it has been almost 
an accepted tradition in this country to go and finish one’s studies in 
German universities. It is not to be denied that you have found there 
much to learn, particularly in knowledge of a special and technical] 
kind, and this at a period when you did not have at your disposition 
the equipment you possess to-day. But that time is past. What 
Germany could teach you formerly, you now have; and without enter. 
ing into controversy I believe I may fairly say — indeed, in the light 
of the terrible events actually happening it is only too evident to 
every man of common sense and sincerity — that it is not from Ger- 
many that you should ask a model of culture. The liberal countries, 
France in particular, have much closer association with the funda- 
mental principles of your civilization, and I do not fear to say, with 
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every civilization truly moral. I must add that your knowledge of 
France was frequently inadequate and inexact for the very reason that 
your young men had not been sent there in greater numbers. I am 
much touched by the high esteem which you profess at this moment 
for my country. I often hear it stated that France has risen wonder- 
fully during these last two years. But in truth France has not risen 
above her normal self. She was, for him who knew her truly and who 
did not trust to superficial impressions or to the calumnies which are 
a part of a system of perfidious propaganda, she was, I repeat, just 
what she shows herself to be to-day. To this fact authoritative and 
direct testimony, which spoke to our very souls, has been borne in 
Professor Barrett Wendell’s book, The France of To-day. It would be 
futile for me to plead my country’s cause before you here at Harvard. 

Possibly you did not really know — I am thinking now of young 
students — how many opportunities France, through its universities 
and diverse institutions of higher education, can offer you. I should 
like to sketch them briefly. A long series of lectures or possibly a book 
would be necessary were I to explain them in detail. I shall limit my- 
self merely to the indication of a few essentials. 

A first and most important question is that of language, for in order 
to profit by the teaching in our various institutions, it is absolutely 
indispensable to know French. Most of you have already studied it 
here, and it will be easy for you to perfect yourself in it quickly in 
France. Many French universities, in times of peace, had summer 
courses organized especially for foreigners, in which the teaching of 
French was the principal object. The most agreeable town for this 
study is perhaps Grenoble, in ’Isére. Grenoble is marvelously located 
in the Alps of the Dauphiné, in the midst of landscapes which may well 
rival the most beautiful in Switzerland, and throughout the whole 
period of the course, excursions are organized for trips into the country 
round about. At Paris, also, thanks to the efforts of the Alliance 
Frangaise, there is instruction of the same kind, under very excellent 
conditions, quite apart from university work. The Alliance organiza- 
tion has now an excellent home at 101 Boulevard Raspail, and every 
year offers courses during July and August. Thus a student setting 
out for Parig at the end of the academic year at Harvard can, in 
normal times, pass his vacation agreeably at Paris or at Grenoble, or 
in any other university, and during that time perfect his knowledge 
of French with a view to following the university courses which begin 
in November. My immediate predecessor here at Harvard as exchange 
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professor, M. H. Lichtenberger, has just written me, moreover, that a 
few weeks ago a committee of professors was organized to advise 
American students as to conditions of life and living. Students from 
Harvard, in particular, are ceriain to find the most cordial welcome, 
for we all know of the presence and devotion of so many of your 
comrades upon our front. 

Let me now give you a brief idea of what a French university is, 
for there are marked differences between our universities and those 
which you know here. 

We enjoy in France perfect liberty in educational matters; conse- 
quently there are many private institutions of higher learning, in- 
cluding several free universities, more or less complete; but for the 
foreigner they are of no practical importance. I cite from memory 
the Faculties of Protestant Theology at Paris and Montauban, and 
the Catholic Universities at Paris, Angers, Lille,and Lyons. We may 
therefore limit ourselves to a consideration of the state or national 
universities. Our state universities are all constructed upon the same 
plan, and hence may be described together. They consist of four facul- 
ties: Law, Medicine, Science, and Letters. Theology is no longer 
taught by the state. 

Eight universities are complete: Paris, Lille, Nancy, Lyons, Mont-* 
pellier, Toulouse, Bordeaux, and Alger. In the others — Caen, 
Rennes, Poitiers, Dijon, Grenoble, Aix, Marseilles, Besancon, and 
Clermont — there are no medical faculties, but merely a school of 
medicine, in which studies may be begun but not finished. Moreover, 
at Besancon and at Clermont there is no law faculty. These incom- 
plete universities are naturally smaller than the others, but for certain 
specialties may be found very interesting. This is aeemaaed true of 
Grenoble and Marseilles. 

Let us consider for a moment who the French students are and 
under what conditions they come to the university. The principal fact 
to be brought forward is that we have not the exact equivalent of 
your colleges. Our young people receive their secondary education in 
both public institutions (lycées nationauz or colléges communauzx) and 
private (colléges libres). They remain in them until their seventeenth 
or eighteenth year, and during the last two years they take, outside 
their institutions and before the Faculties of Letters and of Science, 
certain examinations, the sum total of which comprises what we call 
le Baccalauréat. These examinations bear upon French, ancient and 
modern languages, mathematics (arithmetic, algebra, goemetry, and 
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trigonometry), physics, chemistry, the natural sciences, geography, 
and the history of philosophy. The French baccalauréat represents, 
in short, a degree of culture which is attained here in the course of your 
four years in college, and the studies pursued in our Faculties corre- 
spond to those of your Graduate School work, although the limits do 
not correspond exactly. 

The baccalauréat is the degree requisite for admission to the regular 
work of a university. Through it the young student has direct access 
to the Faculties of Law, Science, or Letters. To matriculate under 
the Faculty of Medicine, he must first pass a year with the Faculty of 
Sciences, and follow courses with special practical work in physics, 
chemistry, zodlogy, and botany, which may be afterward approved 
by an examination conferring what we call the “Certificat P.C.N.” 
You see, then, that the young Frenchman passes directly from the 
lycée to the professional schools of Law and Medicine without that 
long period of transition, so agreeable for you and so rich in conse- 
quences for the vitality of your universities, that is made possible by 
your progress from the freshman to the senior years. In your American 
society, where leisure is so rare, you have contrived to leave more time 
free to your youths for the acquisition of general information and for 
the pursuit of physical exercise than we have left to ours. Moreover, 
this privilege of college life is possible for all. 

It is not the same with the French university, and this remark is 
very important. We have many special schools entirely distinct from 
the universities — and very well organized, for that matter — for 
which the student is directly prepared by courses of high order in the 
lycées after receiving the baccalauréat, and from which one may enter 
upon numerous careers, especially those of engineering. The result of 
this is that an important element of our French youth, and one of the 
best elements, escapes entirely from university influence. We shall see 
presently the historical reasons for this fact, which in my opinion is 
much to be regretted. 

I have spoken of French students. What of the foreigners? They 
are admitted to regular standing, without the French baccalauréat, 
upon ‘the presentation of diplomas, which may be considered as 
equivalent, from their own countries. To all these remarks, I should 
add that in our universities women are admitted, upon the same foot- 
ing as men, to all Faculties, to all kinds of study, research work, or 
examinations. 

We come, now, to the studies pursued in the university, and it may 
be best to examine them under the heading of each separate Faculty. 
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1. Faculté de Droit. 


The French Law Schools are particularly rich in students — there 
are more than 7000 at Paris alone — some destined for the legal 
careers of avocat, magistrat, etc., others intending simply to acquire a 
more or less general knowledge of the law at large. The instruction, 
which is theoretical in nature, bears upon the various parts of law, 
properly speaking, and of political economy. There are two degrees, 
la licence and le doctorat. Tle études de licence last three years, and 
cover all matters relating to law. During the course of these three 
years, there is a series of examinations, all oral. Before the student 
may work for le doctorat, he must be licencié. His studies bear only 
upon certain parts of the law, investigated with greater thoroughness. 
There are more oral examinations to be passed, and in addition, the 
candidate must present, by way of thesis, an original study which is 
printed, after acceptance by the Faculty, and which he must defend 
publicly. I mention in passing a competition which takes place period- 
ically between doctors for the purpose of conferring upon a number of 
them which is fixed in advance the title of agrége. This competition is 
our method of recruiting professors of the Faculty of Law. It has no 
other interest for you than to show that these professors are chosen 
by a very severe process of selection. Le doctorat and l’agrégation differ 
from la licence in that they are awarded for specialization. There are 
several distinct forms of doctorat and agrégation corresponding to the 
several parts of legal study. 


2. Faculté de Médecine. 


Our Facultés de Médecine are at once professional schools and labo- 
ratories for original research in medicine, surgery, and biology. I can- 
not enter here into a detailed examination of all these medical studies, 
but it may be asserted without fear of contradiction that they are 
strongly organized and that the teaching body is composed of men of 
rare worth. I may add upon this score that the Faculty of Medicine 
is recruited in a manner similar to that of recruiting the Faculty of 
Law by means of a public competition, also called l’agrégation, special- 
ized according to the various parts of medicine. 

Instruction here takes the form of courses in theory, in practical 
work, and of probationary periods passed in hospitals. These last are 
spaced out over some three years, and bear upon the practice of medi- 
cine, surgery, and obstetrics. In addition to the hospitals reserved for 
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the medical school, there is, particularly at Paris, a considerable 
number of emergency hospitals, and the like, all dependent upon the 
Board of Charities, to which students may be admitted, and where 
they may perform, after selection by special competition, the duties 
of externe and interne. These medical studies last for a minimum of 
five years, not comprising the year previously spent with the Faculté de 
Science to obtain the certificat P.C.N. In the course of these five years 
the student has to pass a series of oral and clinical examinations, and 
finally to defend his printed thesis after it has been accepted by the 
Faculty. 

It is thus that one obtains the degree of doctor in medicine, which is 
the academic approbation of his medical studies, and at the same time 
gives him the right to practise. All Faculties of Medicine are open to 
foreign students and offer them exceptional opportunities at every 
stage. The baccalauréat, and even the P.C.N., may be replaced by 
foreign diplomas admitted as equivalent. But the practice of medi- 
cine in France is reserved for doctors all of whose degrees are French. 
This, however, is a question of professional procedure. 

It goes without saying that the scientific work in the laboratories 
and clinics is open to foreigners, like the other functions of externe and 
interne in the hospital service. Our Faculties of Medicine have always 
had many foreign students. , 


3. Facultés des Lettres et des Sciences. 


I shall treat these two faculties as one, for they have many traits in 
common. We must at once recall that they have undergone many 
important modifications during the last thirty years. Until then they 
retained the narrow limitations which the university organization of 
Napoleon I had imposed upon them. Thereby they were particularly 
charged with the conferring of state degrees necessary for various 
public careers: first, the baccalauréat, for which they examined, as they 
still examine, the students in the lycées and in the public and free 
colleges; secondly, la licence —licentia docendi — és-lettres or és- 
sciences, a degree necessary to teach in colleges and schools. There 
were formerly courses in the Faculties which prepared for this degree. 
They had then, as students, especially the future professors of sec- 
ondary education, a necessarily restricted number. In the third place, 
they conferred the doctorat és-lettres or és-sciences, the degree necessary 
for faculty professors and for which the candidates were still less num- 
erous. All young men with practical intentions wishing to follow 
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higher scientific courses, such as those pertaining to the engineer’s 
art, passed through special schools to which we shall revert later. 

During the last thirty years, our Faculties’ field of action has been 
greatly extended. To the preceding réles, which have become in a 
certain measure accessory, is to be added that of the supervision of 
all institutions organized for original research in the fields of science, 
history, philosophy, and literary criticism. Our Faculties have thus 
acquired — much as the German universities which preceded them 
in this path — laboratories for experimental science and seminaries 
for other kinds of disciplines. 

Let us now consider the normal trend of the studies which may 
interest American students. 

First, la licence. — In the Faculty of Letters the studies for la licence 
take from two to three years. The examination comprises written 
compositions and oral tests. There are certain fundamental tests 
which are obligatory, such as French composition, the turning of 
French into Latin, and optional subjects. Moreover, la licence is a 
specialized degree. There is a licence in letters, properly speaking, 
another in philosophy, another in history, and another in modern 
languages (German, English, Spanish, Italian). 

In the Faculties of Science, until some twenty years ago, there were 
three licenciés és-sciences, as follows: in mathematics (comprising higher 
analysis, rational mechanics, and astronomy), in physics (chemistry 
and mineralogy), and in natural science (zodlogy, botany, and geology). 
Recently, the system has been made more supple, with both advan- 
tages and disadvantages. The student passes a special and distinct 
examination on each one of the sciences taught in his Faculty: for ex- 
ample, on rational mechanics or biological chemistry, or mineralogy, 
or zodlogy. In the Faculté des Sciences at Paris, there are twenty- 
three different examinations for certificats d'études supérieures. Three 
of these diplomas chosen arbitrarily by the student confer upon him 
the title of licencié és-sciences. This system leaves to the student, and 
especially to the foreign student whose studies have been commenced 
elsewhere, a great liberty in the choice of the sciences which might 
interest him. It cannot be denied that this has the disadvantage of 
frequently permitting the sacrifice of fundamental studies in favor of 
others highly specialized for which the student may be insufficiently 
prepared, but in which the examinations for contingent reasons are, 
or appear to be, more easy. The law of least resistance, which is not 
always that of progress, finds here its application — a condition of 
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affairs, however, not monopolized by French universities. But this 
arrangement, we must not forget, has permitted the development of 
a broader field of instruction which did not easily find a place in the 
scheme of the old licences. It has permitted an ever-increasing diversi- 
fication of universities, and it offers foreigners the possibility of seek- 
ing in France the precise sort of instruction that they need. The 
Students’ Handbook, published by the University of Paris, gives the 
nomenclature of the certificates granted not only at Paris, but also at 
i the other universities. I may add that the certificates taken in one 
university have an equal value in the others. In the Faculté des 
Sciences, in addition to the instruction leading to the certificat d’ Etudes 
Supérieures, there are courses qualifying for the certificat P.C.N. These 
consist of practical work in physics, chemistry, zodlogy, and botany, 
for future students of medicine. 

Second, le doctorat. — The question of the doctorate is particularly 
important for foreign students, many of whom leave their own lands, 
their studies finished, to go abroad for the prosecution of original 
research under the direction of some well-known master, and for the 
later success of their callings it may be essential that these first investi- 
gations be sanctioned and confirmed by the doctor’s degree. The 
organization of the German universities lent itself easily to this 
arrangement, and that was one of the reasons which gave them such a 
strong foreign following. It was different in France. The French 
doctorate — I am speaking of the doctorat és-sciences or és-lettres — is 
a very different thing from the German doctorate. This last is the 
normal ending of every student’s university life: hence it cannot lay 
claim to any great scientific pretension. The student obtains it by 
writing a thesis called, very pertinently, his commencement disserta- 
tion (dissertation inaugurale), which is a work generally of slight 
importance, although certain superior minds are revealed in it from 
time to time. This German doctorate corresponds merely to the 
French licence, with this difference, however, that it requires a stronger 
personal effort in its original research. But the French doctorate is 
much more: If one were to seek a German equivalent for it, he would 
have to select the Habilitationsschrift, and even then the comparison 
would not beexact. In short, our doctorate is based upon a thesis consti- 
tuting not a mere rough outline, but, in letters, a deep and exhaustive 
investigation of an important question, in science a work containing 
a number of results truly new. To be sure, there are mediocre French 
theses, but if one considers the subject impartially, one must admit 
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that most of them are solid work, marking a definite advance in criti- 
cism or science. The French doctorate, then, represents a prolonged 
effort made by men who have already finished their regular university 
studies, approved by la licence. It is undertaken only by the best of 
our students, and not by all, as is the German doctorate. Finally, for 
these reasons, the French doctorate is the test which gives access to 
all teaching positions in the universities, as for that matter the 
Habilitationsschrift in Germany is the probationary test for the privat- 
docentisme. 

This explains why, in spite of the deceptive similarity of the words, 
the French doctorate has been less easily obtainable. Not only do we 
demand a work more notable, more exacting, and longer than the 
German dissertation, but before being eligible for the doctorate, it 
was, until quite recently, necessary that the student be first licencié, 
that is to say, to have done practically all his work in a French uni- 
versity. This drove from us the great majority of foreigners who 
would have liked to take the French degree of doctor. This unfortu- 
nate condition has seriously preoccupied us during the last few years, 
and we have now succeeded in remedying it in a certain, although 
not definite, fashion. You may now come and ask from French univer- 
sities a doctor’s degree, which will be the expression of our academic 
approval of a good piece of original work. The solution has been to 
institute, beside the old doctorate, which was a national degree con- 
ferring its rights only upon French citizens, and for which we continue 
to demand strictly the previous degree of licencié — to institute, I 
repeat, a doctorat d’université, a degree strictly academic, carrying 
with it no legal rights but for which the previous degree of licencié is 
not necessary. The candidate must present an original study, of suffi- 
cient importance, which shall have been executed in part at least 
under the direction of French professors in university classrooms, 
libraries, or laboratories. The various universities have established 
requirements varying slightly one from the other as to the requisites 
of the degrees previously obtained, for evidently we cannot permit a 
person to offer his thesis who could not present sufficient guarantee of 
previous special instruction. These differing requirements cannot be 
summed up here. They are still open to revision. What concerns us is 
their spirit, which tends toward facilitating for foreigners our title of 
doctor by taking into consideration studies already pursued in the 
candidate’s own land. I cannot call your attention too strongly to 
these liberal modifications, which we hope will bring us many foreign 
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candidates, and in particular Americans. They will certainly be cor- 
dially welcomed. . 

Third, l’agrégation. — In concluding these remarks on the scheme 
of instruction in the Facultés des Lettres et des Sciences, I must add a 
word about the agrégation des Sciences and the agrégation des Lettres. 
They are altogether different, in spite of the similarity in name, from 
those in law or medicine which I have mentioned above. These are 
competitions among doctors, opening the way to the honor of teaching 
in the Faculties of Law and Medicine. The agrégations des Sciences et 
des Lettres are competitions which open the way to secondary teach- 
ing. All professors in our national lycées must have the title of agrégé 
des lettres or agrégé des sciences. To be a candidate for l’agrégation one 
must have fulfilled certain conditions, amongst others that of being 
licencié. The competition for l’agrégation, arranged each year by the 
Minister of Education for the whole of France, comprises written 
tests by which the candidate’s general knowledge is tested, and oral 
lessons by which his pedagogic fitness is judged. The preparation for 
Vagrégation is made in the Facultés des Science et des Lettres. It is an 
essentially pedagogic preparation. At Paris it centres in the Ecole 
Normale Supérieure, which is, as it were, the pedagogic seminary of 
the University. This school, however, attracts a special class of stu- 
dents, recruited each year in public competition throughout the land, 
and for the last hundred years it alone, thanks to this competition, 
has furnished the greater part of the élite of the teaching personnel in 
France, both in secondary and in higher education. It is an institution 
sul generis. 

The agrégation has no special interest for foreign students. It is 
merely a national competition, reserved in the nature of things for 
French students. But foreign students may, with special authoriza- 
tion, be admitted to follow the pedagogic work preparatory to it, and 
this may be of great profit to those amongst you who intend to make 
teaching a profession. 

Such are the general conditions governing instruction in our French 
universities. To make the situation more definite I have tried to con- 
dense what I have just said in the accompanying table. I have limited 
myself to general terms applicable to all universities, although in the 
matter of detail there are differences between them. 

In what has gone before, we have been concerned merely with 
teaching, properly speaking, and with degrees. It may now be per- 
tinent to discuss the organization of our laboratories for special 
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research; but this cannot be summed up briefly. It would be neces- 
sary to speak of each university and each laboratory in detail, and 
this is not the place for it. I shall limit myself to saying merely 
that at the present time one finds in French universities ample oppor- 
tunities for the prosecution of research work in literature, science, 
or medicine, under the direction of professors. ef 

Any one of our universities may, perhaps, offer foreigners attrac- 
tions which no other can supply: Nancy, Lyons, Grenoble, Bordeaux, 
Marseilles, for example, all have laboratories diversely interesting. 
But, all in all, Paris presents the greatest opportunity and the greatest 
attractions, for in addition to the university, properly speaking, there 
is a whole series of schools and special institutions of higher education. 

In conclusion let me say a word concerning that part of the Univer- 
sity of Paris called the Sorbonne. The Sorbonne is the home of our 
Facultés des Lettres et des Sciences. Here, together with the Library, 
they occupy one of the original sites of the University of Paris. This 
institution — with the Universities of Bologna and Oxford, the most 
ancient in Europe — dates back to the twelfth century, and following 
the general type, for which, moreover, it served as model, it was at 
first composed of a certain number of separate colleges. The name 
Sorbonne was applied to one of these colleges founded in the thirteenth 
century under St. Louis by Robert de Sorbon, to shelter poor theo- 
logical students. This college afterwards became the Faculté de 
Théologie. In the seventeenth century the Sorbonne was rebuilt by 
Cardinal Richelieu, the great minister of Louis XIII. It has been 
recently reconstructed and enlarged (1885-1900), but the Richelieu 
chapel where one may still see the tomb of the great statesman, and 
the general appearance of the courtyard have been preserved. The 
location of the Sorbonne thus evokes ancient and illustrious memories. 
Without ignoring the fact that every effort has been made to satisfy 
the modern needs of our Faculties, it is nevertheless to be regretted 
that historical prestige should have kept the University of Paris in 
the centre of the great city, in a place where there can be no further 
expansion. And so, although this reconstruction is all so recent, we 
find ourselves at this moment confronted by a veritable swarm of 
laboratories, quite apart from our university, and extending even 
into the suburbs of Paris. What is necessary above all else for a mod- 
ern university is space, where each of its separate parts may find room 
to develop comfortably. On this score your American universities are 
much better than ours, because you have not been bound by tradition. 
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THE HARVARD EXCHANGE WITH THE WESTERN 
COLLEGES. 


By JAMES HARDY ROPES, ’89. 


HE five Western colleges, with which, since about 1912, Harvard 

has maintained an annual exchange, are a group not formed by 
accident. On the contrary these five — Beloit (Wisconsin), Carleton 
(Northfield, Minnesota), Colorado (at Colorado Springs), Grinnell 
(Iowa), and Knox (Galesburg, Illinois) — deliberately banded them- 
selves together knowing that they already possessed a certain leader- 
ship among the colleges of their several States due to their larger, 
or at least increasing, resources, and in several instances to their 
greater age and longer roll of alumni. In fact each of them would, 
I think, be admitted by an unprejudiced judge to be on the whole, 
by virtue of past achievements, present state, and prospects for the 
future, the best college of its State. Of course in such a comparison 
the State universities do not come in question. They are institutions 
of altogether different type, and it is to be hoped that both kinds may 
grow and flourish, for each has its own valuable and perhaps essential 
contribution to make to the life of this country. 

But the Harvard professor who has spent four months living and 
lecturing at these colleges, walking and talking with professors and 
instructors and deans of women and students, who has enjoyed their 
unstinted hospitality, and has tried not to be unworthy of his pred- 
ecessors (of whose generous service, happy success, and strong per- 
sonal traits he everywhere hears) — the Harvard exchange professor, 
I say, is not an unprejudiced judge. He knows that these colleges 
represent an ideal of liberal culture, as does Harvard College, and 
Yale and Princeton, and Amherst and Williams and Bowdoin, and the 
rest of that brotherhood. He sees that it is not size but conscious 
purpose which distinguishes these colleges from Wisconsin or Michi- 
gan or Illinois, with their strong emphasis on engineering and agri- 
cultural education and research. And by the effort he has made to 
find himself quickly at home in new surroundings, to learn promptly 
all he can of local history and traditions, to make many new acquaint- 
ances in a few days, to remember where people live and what they look 
like, and to give out as much as he can of whatever he has brought 
with him, he has gained a real sentiment about these places. 

The five colleges all have New England associations and ultimately 
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a New England origin, with the exception of Knox College, which was 
established in 1837 as part of the plan for the city of Galesburg, Illi- 
nois, by a body of settlers from central New York. One indication of 
this difference is the importance of the Presbyterian (as well as the 
Congregational) church of the town in the life and affairs of Knox 
College. But even so the connection of Knox with New England is 
strong and broad. The college derives its name from the revolution- 
ary general, not from the Scotch reformer. 

Of the other four, Beloit was founded in 1846 largely by New Eng- 
landers; Grinnell (formerly called Iowa College) in 1847 by a band of 
young Congregational home missionaries who, while still students at 
Andover Seminary, formed the plan of going to the newly opened ter- 
ritory of Iowa and there establishing each one a church and all together 
a college. Carleton College began its work in 1866, in part under the 
leading influence of men from Beloit. Colorado owed its origin largely 
to Congregational home missionaries, and was founded in 1874. The 
earlier associations and sympathies of these colleges were naturally 
with Andover, where many of their presidents and professors had been 
educated, and with Yale. 

In their present stage of development, too, the colleges are rather 
singularly alike. All are coeducational, with numbers running up 
toward one thousand students, a number at which they all might well 
aim to stop their numerical growth. All have now given up their 
former preparatory academies, but several still maintain somewhat 
lightly attached schools of music. Only at Grinnell did the school of 
music make a great and delightful contribution to the college life. 
Each of the five has an invested endowment of between one and two 
million dollars, and each recognizes that an adequate increase of pro- 
fessors’ salaries can come from enlarged endowment only. At each 
college one sees that the permanent equipment of substantial build- 
ings is begun, but still incomplete. One will have a chapel and a li- 
brary, another dormitories, another a lecture hall; each has two or three 
buildings that will be part of the college of the future; and at nearly 
every one several structures are to be seen which reflect more primitive 
conditions and will have to make way, soon it is hoped, for new 
buildings. In a word these colleges, relatively to their respective 
tasks, are in a position somewhat like that in which Harvard stood 
when President Eliot’s administration began. The comparison has 
many peints of inadequacy, and notably in the fact: that these are 
colleges in villages or small cities, and that their constituency is 
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largely rural. They are not, as was Harvard in 1869, the chief ob- 
ject of pride of one of the chief cities of the country. Nevertheless 
the comparison may serve to make clearer the position these col- 
leges hold and the reason for the confidence which each has in its 
own future. For many reasons their development is not likely to be, 
like that of Harvard, into a university with its professional schools. 
The existence of the State universities would be enough to forbid that 
idea. They ought rather to become powerful colleges for the liberal 
study of arts and sciences, like Williams, Amherst, and Bowdoin, to 
name three that are near and akin to ourselves. And such would 
appear to be the conscious aim of their managers. A moderate in- 
crease in resources of endowment and buildings would bring them, 
with wise leadership, far on their way to that goal. 

The educational situation in the colleges seems generally to be one 
in which an old curriculum framed by the ideal of a general acquaint- 
ance with the main subjects of human interest has broken down under 
the pressure of modern expansion, so that the old prescriptions are 
being rapidly abandoned. My impression was that for the obsolete 
but intelligible aim of former times no adequate substitute in the way 
of rational educational theory has been worked out by the faculties, 
and that they need to work more by well-matured educational princi- 
ples than they do. This would doubtless produce sharp divisions in 
accordance with fundamental aims and systems of life and thought; 
but to include frankly divergent views without loss of earnestness and 
friendship in common work is an indispensable characteristic of a 
faculty fit for a good college. In particular it seemed to me (although 
the actual operation may be not quite what the formal rules sug- 
gested) that the requirements for a “major” subject in the under- 
graduate course were everywhere decidedly insufficient in amount, 
and not so arranged as to insure the student’s entrance at some 
point of his college course on really advanced work. 

This suggests the mention of another impression drawn, indeed, like 
all such, from insufficient evidence, and likely to be contradicted by 
those who know better: the students in these colleges have the ap- 
pearance of less maturity of thought and character than corresponding 
Eastern students. Many of them are of marked ability, and acquit 
themselves with distinction when they come to Eastern schools of law 
or medicine. But the tone of life is too much the high-school carried 
further. They all speak of college as “‘school.’’ The visitor soon 
learns that although all young men and young women together 
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call each other by their given names, this familiarity is no more a 
sign of intimacy than it is with children. The very conditions of co- 
education make it all the more important that entrance upon college 
life should be a marked step in advance toward adult life. Something 
of this is likely to come through the influence of the dormitories which 
are building or have recently been built, both for women and for 
men. But much will have to be the result of deliberate and far-sighted 
planning. That kind of influence on college students is the hardest to 
effect, and the most precious. 

The other obvious problem of these colleges is, I think, everywhere 
recognized. It is the maintenance of an active and vital intellectual 
atmosphere for the faculties. All of the five colleges except Colorado 
are situated in villages or very small cities, rather away from the 
main currents of intellectual life. There is little money, and there 
are many demands on time and purse. The college libraries are more 
than fair and are improving, but necessarily cannot provide the 
range of new literature that a scholar needs. In a small faculty 
there is less stimulus because any professor has but few colleagues 
whose fields lie close to his own. For all these reasons life in such a 
college calls for some power to light one’s own fires, and the develop- 
ment of vigorous intellectual activity must constantly rest upon 
the conscience of the president. Larger salaries, with the resulting 
greater freedom for necessary travel both among colleagues and in 
foreign parts, will help, and so will books and friends, but the great 
and never-ceasing need is leaders. And in these no one of the five col- 
leges is wholly lacking. 

At this point, in the long run, the service of the Harvard exchange 
to these colleges will perhaps be most strongly felt. These places are 
sure for long and perhaps always to be isolated, and we, who do not 
ourselves sufficiently prize the opportunities that easy contact with 
some of the great centres of this country gives us, are able, in the 
nature of things, to bring by the mere circumstance of position some- 
thing of outside interest and knowledge that seems to be stimulating, 
wholly apart from any effort or merit of our own. It is the smell of 
the sea that clings to our garments. And the same is true of the priv- 
ilege of sending professors and instructors from these colleges for a 
half-year to Harvard. In a series of years the stimulating effect of 
this travel and study and experience of other types of teaching may 
be very great indeed. 

From the point of view of Harvard University there can be no 
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question of the gain through this happy exchange. We are becom- 
ing well known in places where of old we seemed remote and a little 
alien. There is distinct interest in our professional schools. On the 
whole they appear to like what they have seen of us and of our ways. 
We have a connection with the right colleges, — a connection which 
it would be to our advantage to extend to others that could be named 
in other distant States. We are doing our share to bring together in 
mutual confidence and common ideals and endeavor the different parts 
of this country. And, incidentally but by no means least important 
of all, the exchange is capable of exerting a very broadening influence 
on the average Harvard professor. 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF SAMUEL GILMAN. 
By WILLIAM SUMNER APPLETON, ’96. 


NE of the privileges of old age is to have associations widely 

scattered, and herein Harvard College is no exception. Be- 
yond the immediate surroundings of the College grounds there are 
two houses of surpassing interest to all Harvard men. Of these the 
more important must always be the Harvard house at Stratford; 
the other is that historic eighteenth century Gloucester house in 
which Samuel Gilman, author of “ Fair Harvard,” was born. 
» Winthrop Sargent built this house about 1768 as a wedding present 
for his daughter Judith, first married to John Stevens and after his death 
to the Rev. John Murray, father of American Universalism. This fact 
adds to the historical importance of the house, for not only did Win- 
throp Sargent and the Rev. John Murray take the most prominent 
parts in founding in Gloucester the First Universalist church in 
America, but in connection with the early troubles of this church there 
was here planned and won one of the most important legal contests 
in the history of freedom of conscience in America. After Winthrop 
Sargent’s death the house was sold to Frederick Gilman of Exeter, 
N.H., and in it, in 1791, his son, Samuel Gilman (A.B. 1811) was 
born. 

The Sargent-Murray-Gilman house is a building of outstanding 
interest even without its Gilman association. It is of the central 
stairway type with end chimneys, two rooms to a floor in the main 
house, and an ell containing the kitchen, formerly with its fireplace 
and chimney of the usual generous proportions of Colonial times. 
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Additions at the rear of the house since its erection detract some- 
what from its outward appearance, but the worst of these additions 
can easily be removed. 

The interior of the original structure is surpassingly attractive 
and interesting. The central hallway contains a magnificent Colonial 
staircase with paneled dado and beautifully turned balusters and a 
fine newel post of two reverse whorls. The house boasts also of splen- 
did examples of one of the finest features of the Colonial houses — 
beautifully paneled and decorated fireplace ends in the four main 
rooms of the house, the two ground-floor rooms having this adorn- 
ment in a striking degree of elaboration. In them the main features 
of classic architecture are united in a way that somewhat offends 
the canons of the purest architecture, yet gives that agreeable result 
which marks the best Colonial efforts. na 

Many a Harvard man has in the past studied this house solely 
to learn from its decoration and construction the building methods 
of our forefathers. In the future it will be visited by many more 
thousands, not only for this purpose but because of its association 
with Samuel Gilman. 

The fate of this house became an urgent question last winter 
when the property was definitely in the market. Its interior finish 
attracted the collecting instinct of individuals and museums and 
it seemed practically certain that unless strong efforts were made to 
preserve the house intact some buyer would strip it of its interior 
finish, leaving only the shell with a probable tenement house future 
before it. So unfortunate an end for such a house could not be per- 
mitted, and plans were promptly made to save it. Various questions 
had first to be settled — who should buy it, where the money could 
be found, what organization should eventually hold the title, and so 
on? The choice of ownership finally narrowed itself to three organiza- 
tions, the Universalist General Convention, the Society for the 
Preservation of New England Antiquities, and a board of trustees 
on behalf of these two societies and the graduates of Harvard Col- 
lege. Which one of these will finally be decided on is even now not 
wholly settled, but as the Universalist General Convention is to have 
the use of the house, it may well be the organization best suited to 
hold the property subject to an agreement safeguarding the interests of 
all concerned. In any event, at least one room, perhaps more, will be 
devoted particularly to the memory of Gilman and “ Fair Harvard.” 
Another room will commemorate the Sargent family connection. 
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In spite of the difficult conditions created by the world war, it 
became necessary to raise money to take up an expiring option and 
towards this the Universalists contributed about $5,000. At the same 
time it was realized that Harvard men might wish to contribute 
towards this memorial to the author of “Fair Harvard,” and an 
appeal for subscriptions of at least one dollar was sent to all grad- 
uates. The response was disappointing, only about $1,800 being 
raised thus far. The house has nevertheless been bought, subject to 
a mortgage. 

In all such enterprises there is a natural tendency to rely upon 
others, to “let George do it.’ It was not a Harvard man to whom 
the preservation of the Harvard house at Stratford was primarily 
due. It was not even a man. If it had not been for the vision and 
energy of Miss Marie Corelli, it is doubtful if there would now be 
any Harvard house there. Yet of all persons in the world Harvard 
men should have been those most interested in the structure which 
is second in interest to no building in the yard at Cambridge. 

With the Gilman house in Gloucester the case is somewhat differ- 

ent. The interest there is not confined to Harvard men. The Uni- 
versalists of America must hold it always as their Mecca, the par- 
ticular shrine of shrines dedicated to the foundation of their religious 
organization in this country, and the success of the movement to 
preserve the house is due thus far to the public-spirited efforts of a 
Universalist clergyman, the Rev. L. M. Powers, of Gloucester. 
Members of the Sargent family will regard it as perhaps the most 
enduring building connected with their name. Finally comes the 
Harvard connection. 
- The words of Samuel Gilman’s song have found a firm abiding- 
place in all Harvard hearts, and the song awakens for each his own 
memories of college days. A house so closely associated with Samuel 
Gilman will become forever a Harvard shrine to be visited by all 
students in their college days and by the returning classes, as well as 
by all graduates who at any time happen to be in the vicinity of 
Gloucester. It is certainly fair to assume that the small army of 
Harvard graduates will in time gladly contribute its due share to 
a memorial to the Harvard name and to the man who put that 
name into its most enduring lyrical form. 
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THE HARVARD BUREAU OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. 
By ROY WILLMARTH KELLY, Drrecror. 


EARLY ten years ago a group of persons in Boston who were 

interested in schools and social service set on foot a new move- 
ment. They realized that there was nothing essentially modern in the 
problem of choosing a vocation. People had always wrestled with it 
and had tried to get whatever assistance was available. Some advice 
was always to be had, part of it good, much of it unwise or the result 
of ill-founded or hasty judgments. The complexity of modern in- 
dustry could not be held entirely to blame for misfits and discontented 
workers; these were all too common centuries before the industrial 
revolution took place. The element in the Boston plan that repre- 
sented a forward step grew out of a faintly dawning conception of a 
vocational choice based upon organized experience. Was there not 
some possibility of bringing to bear upon the important matter of 
selecting a career every scrap of pertinent knowledge that could be 
assembled ? Why not set out to plan definite ways and means whereby 
every boy and girl could be helped to find the best avenues for so- 
cial usefulness? #? 

The idea of an organized effort to aid young people in choosing their 
vocations, preparing for them, and making pregress in them, orig- 
inated with Professor Frank Parsons, of the Law School of Boston 
University, while he was preparing his book, “‘ The Ideal City.” A 
few successful experiments at the Civic Service House in Boston led 
to the raising of funds for the support of a central Bureau, of which 
Professor Parsons was made Director. In 1908, an office was secured 
in the heart of the business-district and the doors were opened to any 
who might come for help with their vocational problems. Shortly 
after the death of Mr. Parsons in 1909, Mr. Meyer Bloomfield, ’01, 
was appointed Director of the Bureau. It was under his leadership 
that the greater part of the Bureau’s constructive work was accom- 
plished. 

For some time, the Director and his assistants were occupied al- 
most wholly in the work of counseling with individuals, but as interest 
in the movement grew, other fields of effort were entered. From 
modest beginnings a varied and extensive group of activities de- 
veloped. Nearly every vocation bureau, or vocational guidance pro- 
ject now carried on in this country, has profited through consultation 
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with the Boston Bureau. Under its auspices the work was first organ- 
ized in the Boston schools. Courses in vocational guidance were 
offered by the Director and his assistant for Boston teachers, and in 
a number of colleges and universities in various parts of the country. 
In addition to systematic training of teachers and social workers who 
desired to undertake this work, information, suggestion, and help 
have been given to committees and individuals sent from other cities 
to study the Boston experiment. Files of reference material, com- 
prising the only extensive library of vocational guidance in the United 
States, have been collected for the use of parents, teachers, investi- 
gators, students, and others. 

One of the developments of the movement has taken the form of 
*‘life-career”’ classes for students in the intermediate grades and in 
secondary schools. In these classes, pupils undertake a systematic 
study of vocations: the conditions of employment for young workers; 
kinds of work to avoid; opportunities for continuing one’s general edu- 
cation after entering upon employment; the extent, relative impor- 
tance, and stability of occupations; the necessary training and qual- 
ifications for the broad general fields of employment; surveys of typi- 
cal, industrial, commercial, and professional occupations; and other 
matters affecting the choice of a vocation or successful entrance upon 
work. Where the life-career class cannot be provided, instruction of 
this nature is often introduced in connection with the usual school 
subjects. 

There was in the beginning, and there still is, a lack of the right kind 
of reading on vocational subjects to place in the hands of students or 
young persons just entering upon a trade or profession. Just now the 
Federal Government needs thousands of trained men for the ship- 
building industry. There is an abundant supply of books dealing with 
the technical side of the industry, text-books for marine architects, 
manuals for engineers and builders, theoretical and mathematical 
treatises on the subject, but nothing has been published which de- 
scribes the industry in the light of vocational zuidance. Nothing ig 
available to which the man engaged in a trade or the school or college 
graduate can turn for information as to where he might fit into the 
shipbuilding industry. There is nothing in print that describes the 
several operations of ship construction in a simple, accurate manner, 
that lists the typical trades represented, or that points out the usual 
opportunities and avenues for advancement, the hours of work, and 
the rates of pay. 
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In addition to books dealing with the underlying principles of voca- 
tional guidance, the Bureau has from time to time published special 
studies giving information of the sort now needed with respect to the 
ship-building industry. “ Business Employments” and “The Shoe 
Industry,” recently prepared by Mr. Frederick J. Allen, are of this 
character. Shorter bulletins intended for boys and girls of high- 
school age have been issued on confectionery manufacture, architec- 
ture, the department store, banking, and-the machinist trade. 

During the past five years, the Bureau has been actively identified 
with the movement to establish special departments for labor main- 
tenance and supervision. As Director of the Vocation Bureau, Mr. 
Bloomfield was instrumental in bringing about the formation of the - 
Boston Employment Managers’ Association, the first organization 
in the United States to meet for a systematic study of the selection, 
promotion, efficiency rating, and discharge of employees, and other 
vitally important questions of a similar nature relating to personnel. 
In common with others closely in touch with the industrial world, 
Mr. Bloomfield recognized some time ago that the hope for effective 
vocational guidance was futile without the codperation of those whose 
duty it was to select employees, and who were responsible for the con- 
ditions of employment. 

Several investigations were carried on a few years ago in an effort 
to discover the extent of the losses to workers and to the employers of 
labor resulting from careless hiring and discharge and the constant 
shifting of employees from place to place. Figures giving the number 
of changes in the working force taking place annually in establish- 
ments employing many persons were difficult to secure. Aside from 
the names on the pay roll, there was no record of those who came and 
went from year to year. Very few firms kept any account of the trans- 
fers from one department to another, of the number discharged or 
the reasons for discharge, of employees who left of their own accord, 
or even of such matters as absence, tardiness, and total annual earn- 

ings of individual employees. Enough was brought to light, however, 
to show that the problem was one of extreme importance. 

More recent investigations show that conditions are even worse 
than was at first supposed. Estimates of the cost to the employer of 
securing and training a new employee range from $25 to $500 for each 
individual. Every large organization suffers an immense annual loss 
due to the constant flow of workers from shop to shop. In the aggre- 
gate, the losses to society are enormous. 
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An increasing interest in this phase of industrial management, and 
a growing realization of its significance, led Mr. Bloomfield to give up 
active work in connection with the Bureau in order to devote himself 
entirely to counseling with corporations and business houses. His 
withdrawal from the Vocation Bureau brought about the suggestion 
for a change in its location and management. 

As Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Bureau, Professor 
Paul H. Hanus of the Harvard Division of Education had been in 
close touch with its work from the beginning and had aided materially 
in its development. Moreover, the Harvard University Summer 
School was the first institution in the country to undertake a course 
for teachers in vocational guidance, and the Division of Education 
had more recently established several regular courses in the subject. 
For these reasons, it seemed likely that under the auspices of the Di- 
vision of Education, the Bureau would be assured of sympathetic 
leadership and an enlarged opportunity for constructive service. 

The faculty of the Graduate School of Business Administration 
has voted to codperate in the management of the Bureau by appoint- 
ing two representatives to confer with the Division of Education on 
all important plans and activities, thus furnishing a vitally necessary 
contact with persons interested in the study of business and industrial 
problems. 

The following definite aims have been formulated as the basis of 
the work for the coming year: 

To carry on occupational research and to publish material giving informa- 
tion concerning occupations. 

To continue to promote the movement for vocational guidance and to serve 
as a centre of information on vocational guidance. 

To give personal counsel regarding the problems of choosing, preparing for, 
and entering on a vocation. 

To conduct investigations in schools or other institutions, in various lines 
of business, and in the industries with a view to determine the need and to 
suggest plans for vocational guidance. 

To train vocational counselors for service in schools, in institutions, and in 
employment departments. 

To continue, so far as opportunity may offer, the cojperation, begun by 
the Bureau through its connection with Employment Managers’ Associations, 
in solving vocational guidance problems in industry. 

To aid and codperate with other vocational guidance organizations. 

To be of individual and public service in dealing with the questions of voca- 
tional guidance arising from the present war. 


One of the important functions of the Bureau has been to aid school 
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departments and institutions in planning their beginnings in voca- 
tional guidance. Because of the more intimate connection with the 
Division of Education, this assistance ought to become more impor- 
tant as time goes on. 

During recent years the movement has been given considerable 
attention in the leading educational journals and in the lay press. 
The National Vocational Guidance Association through its meetings 
and its publications has done much toward clarifying opinion as to 
the urgent need for better guidance and the proper methods to be fol- 
lowed. Many normal schools and universities are offering courses in 
the subject and the problem has been thoughtfully considered in scores 
of educational conferences. In spite of all this, there remain many mis- 
conceptions as to the real aims of vocational guidance, and rather wide- 
spread reluctance on the part of schools to make anything like a thor- 
ough-going effort to solve its complex problems. It is quite natural 
that business men and most educators themselves should feel that be- 
cause teachers are out of touch with the “ business ” world, they are 
not well qualified to advise pupils in regard to opportunities in voca- 
tions. The assumption is easily made that parents ought to provide 
all the necessary guidance, or that choosing a career is wholly a mat- 
ter of individual responsibility. A right diagnosis of any person’s 
fitness for a given occupation seems to demand not only an elaborate 
study of an innumerable array of vocations, but likewise a careful 
analysis of traits of character and personality, and a knowledge of 
individual abilities and aptitudes. 

It is beginning to be recognized that the school has neglected many 
obvious opportunities for directing the pupil’s development in such a 
way as to make his life decisions surer and easier. Without in any 
sense becoming “ crassly materialistic’ or neglecting the aims of gen- 
eral culture, education can offer ways and means for acquaintance 
with the practical world. The life-career class, community civics, 
emphasis upon the vocational aspects of science, history, geography, 
and other subjects, English compositions on vocational topics, practical 
experience in shop work and domestic science, in arts and crafts, the 
Boy Scout and Camp Fire Girl movements, participation in debating, 
athletics, student self-government, management of publications and 
other enterprises, are a few of the means for pre-vocational instruc- 
tion tried and found successful in progressive schools. Indeed, princi- 
pals have found that the attempt to help in finding employment for 
their students and the subsequent supervision of the worker was not 
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only practicable, but that it reacted in all sorts of favorable ways 
upon the administration of the school. 

Constant emphasis needs to be placed upon the statement that 
effective vocational guidance must be a personal, progressive matter, 
taking account of individual development and changing interests over 
a period of years. True guidance can come about only through a 
continuous adaptation of life in the school, in industry, and at home, 
designed to help the boy or girl discover his own abilities and limita- 
tions and adjust his vocational plans accordingly. The time has not 
yet come, and apparently never will, when one or two hours with a 
counselor, who brings to bear his knowledge of human traits and oc- 
cupational demands and uses some standardized system of tests, can 
be depended upon as the sole basis for the choice of a calling. 

Vocational guidance is not synonymous with placement, nor is it 
concerned with the classification of children according to types. It 
does seek to help youth to avoid the false guidance of paid impostors, 
the shackles of narrow environment and one-sided development, 
uncritical judgments based on the real or apparent success of others, 
and false conceptions of social obligation arising from the prevalence 
of the ideas embodied in such terms as “getting ahead of the other 
fellow,” or the “‘race for success.” 

It seems to be fairly clear that by the provision of broad experiences 
in the school curriculum, a closer coérdination of the school and the 
manifold aspects of social and industrial activity, by effective prep- 
aration for and guided entrance upon work, by promoting vocational 
guidance in industry through properly organized employment depart- 
ments and enlightened methods of personnel management, much of 
the aimless drifting through school, through life, and through em- 
ployment can be stopped. It is in these directions that beginnings 
ought to be made, and it is to help in these efforts that the Bureau of 
Vocational Guidance exists. 

The programme of activities outlined above has in it numerous 
elements of great significance to the life and work of any college or 
university. A natural and appropriate channel is provided for com- 
munication with the commercial and industrial world. The work of 
appointment offices and student advisers, and much of the work of 
various technical and professional departments in schools and other 
institutions, are closely related to the questions we have been consid- 
ering. A central bureau should provide ways and means for co- 
operating with these agencies, for a more satisfactory solution of all 
the problems involved. 
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FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


T is commonly said that a corporate body has no soul. This is not 

true of a university. But with a university the body is immortal, 
while the soul is forever passing in and out, like the breath of a 
Body and human body; and upon this breath the university de- 
Soul pends for life. Its body, compact of bricks and mortar, 
fences and wrought iron, professors and advisers, traditions and cus- 
toms, grows and grows, spreading its huge bulk many a rood all about; 
and through the body flows the soul, ever fresh and young, disdaining 
the body, irritated by it, bored by it, mocking it, laughing at it, 
loving it. 

And what becomes of the university’s soul? Where is the soul 
that forty years syne breathed so deep and panted so hard? Can it 
be possible that the soul of a great university was once lodged in that 
ragged band of gray-bearded men who meet in the Yard on Com- 
mencement Day and march corpulently, two by two, towards Me- 
morial Hall? Does any vestige of that soul still live there, lurking 
behind wrinkled cheeks and rotundity of waistcoat? Or, has that soul 
migrated into the young band of their sons who now, in their turn, 
breathe deep, pant hard, and give life to the old university? Much 
speculation de anima, whether of universities or men, will leave in- 
finite room for more. 

And the graybeards, after pondering over the past, turn to the 
present and wonder how that august body, which they once kept 
alive, is treating its soul to-day. The body proclaims that it is pre- 
paring youth to recognize and fulfill the national and international 
duties which, in these dark years, play such great réles in the drama 
of life. But, suppose that the war is to end, let us say, in the autumn 
of 1919; after these two years of war, will ethical lessons concerning 
national and international duties, based upon the necessities of war, 
endure and deepen, or will they, having served immediate military 
needs, leap back like a spring and leave a multitude of separate indi- 
viduals, each scrambling for himself? War, however necessary, is 
a dubious school of ethics, for war means the assertion of the national 
will, and, no matter how full of good purpose it may be, the national 
will never runs parallel with human aspiration, and therefore an 
individual soul needs a purpose more just than that. 

After our Civil War a vast number of young men who had dedicated 
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themselves to the assertion of the national will returned to civil life 
and gave themselves up to the doctrine that children of the earth 
must concern themselves with things of the earth, with a zeal un- 
paralleled, except by the zeal of the young Germans who, after the 
successful assertion of their national will in 1870-71, plunged into 
material prosperities. Is the august body of the university consider- 
ing what will happen to its soul after the war? The roads fork. 

One road leads, as after the Civil War and the Franco-Prussian 
War, to a positive conception of how good is life, the mere living, and 
how superabundantly good, if a man has a comfortable house in town 
or even a palace, a suite of offices in a marble building, a Tudor coun- 
try-house set in acres of meadow and woodland, motors for pleasure, 
membership in clubs whose windows are remotely safe from pro- 
miscuous passing by, a securely padlocked dominion over partridge 
and salmon, and an ability to foot bills of Parisian dressmakers and 
milliners who lift wives and daughters quite out of this work-a-day 
world into a bright region of fashion. The other fork leads to idle 
theories, to speculations that grow no potatoes and cut no ice, to vague 
notions that a man is a member, no matter how insignificant, of a 
fellowship which transcends the human intelligence, a fellowship that 
embraces motions too vast, too numerous, too intricate, for human 
expression except in symbols, and which nevertheless, as an object 
of thought, if pondered on, deeply affects the mind, and in our mo- 
ments of enthusiasm turns what otherwise is but a string of unintelli- 
gible gibberish into something decipherable and seemingly pregnant 
with meaning. It is very odd how this dreamy conception of belonging 
to a vast fellowship, infinite when measured by the range of the hu- 
man mind, exercises a hypnotic and tyrannical power over man. 
Why should it buoy him up when shipwrecked on a sea of troubles, 
cheer him in the trenches of poverty, sickness, and failure, make 
him a partaker in the heroism of the hero and the.imagination of the 
poet, a co-worker with all that moves, a sharer in the destiny of the 
universe? Why should it people the deserts of loneliness, and turn 
his world from a barren lodging into a home? The whole idea is pre- 
posterous; the swirling flow of modern thought casts it aside, and a 
modern university must paddle its canoe down the current and teach 
the tangible, the ponderable, and the immediate task — which is war. 

And while the body of the University is educating and disciplining 
its soul for war, what does it teach about the roots of war? The world 
outside the university makes up its mind readily enough as to what 
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has set Europe on fire. It is the swollen pride of soldiers, determined 
to trample on the world, the greed of nouveaux riches who wish to add 
more to what is already too much; it is the desperate game of a 
doomed system, the diplomat’s need of great stakes, perverted 
patriotism, or the involuntary push of numbers to get away from 
the narrowing margin of subsistence. But though all these explana- 
tions may be true, nevertheless, in moments of insight, when our 
anger is greatly kindled against the wrong-doers and we vow that, as 
the Lord liveth, they shall surely die, there rises a prophet in our 
heart and says: “Thou art the man.” The root of all war is the 
greediness for luxury in each of us, that grows stronger and fiercer the 
more we have, and insists upon satisfaction. If we follow any thread 
of luxury, almost at random, it will lead us to atrocities and war. We 
wish our motor tires to be cheap and comfortable, and by a definite 
sequence of circumstance, link upon link, we get back to the slave- 
drivers of the Congo or of Putawayo. What we deem the most moderate 
needs — silks, ivory, peacocks, rubies, pearls, a bathroom for every 
bedroom, a garage for every house — point the way, as the crow 
flies, towards punitive expeditions to Peking, spheres of influence in 
Persia, tracts of Africa east and west, a free hand in Morocco, covet- 
ous eyes on our neighbors’ lands, that could so readily be developed 
to satisfy civilized wants to which our ignorant, lazy, stupid neigh- 
bors are criminally indifferent. 

In old times a university used to be isolated in a sea of academic 
interests, and so, according to the theory then prevailing, free from 
the hot and hasty impulses of the crowd, it could see and teach with 
clearer eyes and greater justice. But graduates may become more 
aged even than their years, too fond of things Nestorian, their blood 
too chilled; and perhaps it is not the body of the university that 
moves and directs its soul, but the young, eager, impatient soul, 
breathing deep and panting hard, that insists upon living in the pas- 
sions of to-day, and scorns the cold, calculating, crabbed, speculations 
concerning future years that busy the clammy heart of age. 

On the other hand, these differences of view may depend on the win- 
dow from which we look. From one window the observer sees human 
history as the record of a race of animals turning and twisting, like a 
dog on a hearth-rug, to make itself comfortable in this rough world; 
while from another window he perceives it to be the endeavor of 
some power working through what means it can — the human nerves 
— to attain to what we blind mortals call the spiritual life. The Col- 
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lege windows look out in every direction, and the lounger putting out 
his head may see very much what he pleases. 


The Harvard College Library has recently come into possession of a 
letter which says much more than its writer, President Quincy, could 
have imagined he was saying when he wrote it in 1839; 4 pioneer in 
for it speaks to a later generation on two matters of in- Mustachios 
terest. One is the use of razors by undergraduates; the other is the 
business of a college president. The letter is addressed to a Mr. Wil- 
liam Addison of Pittsburgh — then how far from Cambridge! — and 
has to do with the discipline the College was administering to 
this gentleman’s ward and namesake, William Addison Fitzhugh, 
of the Sophomore class. It describes the “established routine of re- 
monstrance — private admonition and public admonition ” which the 
young man’s evil courses had brought upon him and then proceeds to 
the real gravamen of his offense. The vital portion of the letter is as 
follows: 

CAMBRIDGE, 20 July, 1839. 

. . His absences and negligence have been excessive. His general disposi- 
tions are good, but there seems to be in his taste or humor something singular, 
and with abundance of good nature and kindness of temperament, an ob- 

*stinacy that is unyielding as to anything, which he has resolved upon doing 
or maintaining. 

He took it_into his head to cultivate mustachios, and so altered a previ- 
ously good looking face, as to make himself absolutely ridiculous. He got the 
idea, however, that it improved his good looks wonderfully, and held on to 
his humor in spite of anything that could be urged kindly, to the contrary. 
In keeping his mustachios he did not lose his good nature, but received all 
that was said on the subject, with quite a philosophic and gentlemanly de- 
meanor. Nor should I refer to the subject now, were it not that from what he 
said to me and has to others, I have reason to believe that he has got a notion 
into his head that the prejudice against his mustachios had been converted 
into a prejudice against his conduct, and that he was indebted to them for 
some of the severity of the discipline to which he was subjected — a notion 
altogether as strange and fanciful as his mustachios themselves. 

Fitzhugh has left us, with good feelings, on his part, and ours, and he 
might safely have taken a fair rank, and always has borne a gentlemanly 
character. ... Very respectfully, 

Your obt S 
Mr. W. AppIson. Josian Quincy. 


A vote of the College Faculty on July 10, 1839, gives the formal 
records of the effort that was made to bring the mustachioed Sopho- 
more back to the paths of virtue: 
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Voted that Fitzhugh — Soph.— be suspended from college for three 
months to pursue his studies with Mr. Stearns of Hingham, to occupy the 
vacation with him in studying the “Antigone” of Sophocles, the “‘Brutus” 
of Cicero, and the third part of Campbell’s Rhetoric; and to occupy the six 
weeks of the next term in keeping pace with the studies of his class. 


Alas, there was to be no next term for young Fitzhugh, for the 
College catalogue does not reveal him among the Juniors of the Class 
of 1841. Did he devote his Hingham vacation exclusively to Sopho- 
cles, Cicero, and Campbell, or did his mustachios remain an object 
of his care? History is silent on this point. But the group photographs 
of classes in decades that were soon to come, pictures in which mus- 
tachios, beards, and whiskers flourished like a grove of bay trees, seem 
to bestow upon the Pittsburgh youth the title of a pioneer. Standing 
at the head of the procession of Hairy Ainus who passed through Col- 
lege before the nineteenth century grew old, he appears to-day in 
heroic guise, an epoch-marking figure, his academic shortcomings all 
forgotten. 

And President Quincy’s letter, — a document which a dealer would 
dignify with the initials “‘a.l.s.”” — what is to be said of it but that 
it illustrates the closing of a period quite as clearly as Fitzhugh’s 
mustachios marked a dawning day? In 1839 President Quincy was, 
gazing with pride on the new-risen walls of Gore Hall, the chief archi- 
tectural glory of the College, the building of which had meant quite 
as much to him as the statelier structures of later days have meant to 
later presidents. But the mustachios of headstrong students have 
ceased to concern them. And who shall say that the narrowing 
demands upon the time of college presidents are not to be counted 
among the blessings that distinguish the new times from the old, 
“good” as the old are fondly called? 


RECENT BOOKS. 


In JAPAN witH Proressor Morse.! 






Proressor Morse’s books on Japan are delightful, and this latest is per- 
haps the most delightful of them all, for it is in a sense the fons et origo of the 
others — the reservoir of information from which their contents were directly 
or indirectly drawn. 

A wonderful reservoir it is, vast and inexhaustible, and of such varied . 
contents that the author seems to have aimed at making himself the model 


1 Japan Day by Day, 1877, 1878-79, 1882-83, by Edward S. Morse, h ’92, with 777 Illustrations 
from Sketches in the Author’s Journal. 2 vols. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917. 
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for all time of the principle of humani nihil a me alienum, for, with the ex- 
ception of politics and one or two other special topics, in regard to which he 
issues a modest but distinct disclaimer, there seems to be no subject to whieh 
he does not refer. Nothing short of the complete index can do justice to his 
infinite variety, and the index ranges from dogs to dolls, dolmens to door- 
plates, dormitories to dragon-flies — twelve pages of it. 

Professor Morse quotes in his preface the advice given by Hawthorne 
to Horatio Bridge, when about to cross the ocean: “Begin to write always 
before the impression of novelty has worn off from your mind, else you will 
be apt to think that the peculiarities which at first attracted you are not worth 
recording; yet these slight peculiarities are the very things that make the 
most vivid impression upon the reader. Think nothing too trifling to set 
down, so it be in the smallest degree characteristic. You will be surprised to 
find, on re-perusing your journal, what an importance and graphic power 
these little peculiarities assume.” 

This advice is followed so conscientiously in the book that the author 
begins to write a description of a Japanese boat two and a half lines from the 
beginning of the journal and before he has set foot on shore, instantly identi- . 
fying the one characteristic and distinguishing thing about the boat, namely, 
the way it is propelled, and giving capital drawings of the oar and thole- 
pin. This prompt and complete observation, description, and sketch are 
typical. The book is written on this system from beginning to end. 

It would be hard to find a man so well qualified by nature and education 
as Professor Morse for what he undertook to do. He was trained by Louis 
Agassiz in the observation of natural objects, from the microscopic markings 
of a shell as big as a pin-head to the geological strata of a mountain-side. 
A natural facility with the pencil was fostered and developed by practice 
in illustrating scientific memoirs, where the last degree of accuracy was a 
sine qua non, and even in cutting the illustration in some cases on wood; and in 
addition by the habit of illustrating his lectures with chalk and blackboard, 
in which he has acquired a skill which has made him famous all over the 
country. Add to this a power of clear, accurate, forcible, well-balanced 
statement acquired by constant writing and lecturing, and the result is a 
subjective outfit which it would be hard to parallel. 

Nor is this all. Here as elsewhere what counted most was the man behind 
the gun, that is, behind the eyes and ears and fingers; and every friend of 
Professor Morse knows the inexhaustible fund of mental and physical activity 
on which he draws in work and play alike. It is the same elastic vigor which 
enabled him at the age of seventy-six to distance his companions in a quarter- 
mile dash to catch a train, to play daily three straight sets of lawn tennis with 
pleasure and benefit, and in Japan to make such exhausting trips as are cas- 
ually mentioned again and again as merely part of the day’s work. For in- 
stance, all visitors to Japan remember the climb from Nikko and Chiusenji 
— eight or ten miles and two thousand feet or so rise, the latter part a steep 
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zigzag — as being as much of a walk as the average man wants on a hot 
afternoon. He is quite willing to depute a horse to do his climbing next day. 
Not so Professor Morse. He is off at five next morning to climb Nantaizan, 
on which, by virtue of its being a place of pilgrimage, a straight path seven 
miles long has been made from bottom to top at a uniform grade of 30°, 
braced by rude steps like railroad sleepers at just the wrong distance apart 
for walking. The author himself says “it was the most fatiguing and exhaus- 
tive mountain climb I ever made,” and coming down was more fatiguing than 
going up. The paths on mountains of pilgrimage are apt to be hard — some- 
times perhaps on purpose — and Nantaizan is a characteristic example. 
From the summit he obtained a sketch of Fuji which is curiously realistic in 
regard to apparent proportion, and shows the singular isolation which adds so 
much to the beauty and distinction of the great volcano. 

Returning exhausted to Chiusenji, he promptly starts on another eight- 
mile mountain walk, and arrives at 8 p.m. at Yumoto, where the public het 
baths afford a text for a sermon on the relations between modesty and naked- 
ness, which is most wholesome reading. At Yumoto both sexes bathe together 
in open baths some twenty or thirty feet long in the middle of the village 
street. The Japanese do not associate the question of modesty with that of tak- 
ing off clothes for such a bath, any more than we do with taking off wraps in 
a theatre. In reality the lines of decorum in the matter of dress are far more 
sharply drawn in Japan than in this country, but in a different place. Diver- 
gence from these lines, however, is less tolerated there than here. In public 
baths bathers invariably carry in their hand a “‘tenugui” — a piece of coarse 
soft cotton cloth a couple of feet long and a foot or so wide, used as a wash- 
cloth in the bath and held in the hand as a protection when standing or mov- 
ing about while out of the water. To appear without it would be like appear- 
ing in a ball-room in a night-shirt, as in Du Maurier’s familiar cartoons of 
“The Nightmare.” 

A walk in the village next morning was followed by a collecting expedition 
in a boat and a mild shipwreck, and this by a seventeen-mile walk back to 
Hashi-Ishi, at the outset of which the author naively says, “After the experi- 
ences of the day before, we were somewhat tired when we started up hill and 
down over plains and through mountain brooks”’; which is not surprising. 

It was at about this rate of travel that Professor Morse habitually made 
the excursions which occupied his leisure in Japan and resulted in the accu- 
mulation of a mass of notes and drawings unparalleled since Siebold. Nothing 
escapes him. From Yezo in the extreme north to Kagoshina at the extreme 
south he traveled, seeing, drawing, describing, and collecting everything 
from marine worms to tea-jars. As he says himself: “Whether walking or rid- 
ing, I have been incessantly watching everything from the moment I first 
landed in the country, and have recorded every feature and incident.” 

The record stands as it was made — in the order of the succession of events. 
Little or no attempt has been made to arrange or classify observations. 
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That has been done — and done to perfection — in the author’s other books. 
But here the most diverse subjects follow one another in a sequence which 
is sometimes almost amusing in its unexpected contacts — as when, after the 
description of a wonderful cave-shrine at Enoshima, on the walls of which 
are “ great coiled dragons wrought in the stone,” he goes on, perfectly nat- 
urally, to speak of the living organisms which he found in the cave: “I 
scanned the walls closely for evidences of twilight insects, but it was not 
dark enough to find typical cave animals. To my delight I found two little 
spiders, two very small sow-bugs, and, better than all, two cave crickets with 
exceedingly long antennze, much smaller than ours, mouse-colored, and hav- 
ing a good set of compound eyes.” The transition from the great stone 
dragons to the “two very small sow-bugs”’ is delightful and characteristic. 

His scientific training has made him a classifier of the first rank, but this 
day-by-day record takes things as they come. It is in the main the record 
of the acquisition of objects and facts, not the discussion of results. As all his 
readers know, this has been done in his other books as no one but he has done 
it. When he took up the subject of Japanese pottery, for example, he found 
that practically nothing had been done by anybody else. When he was done 
with it, there was practically nothing left for anybody else to do. One is 
reminded of Tyndall’s description of certain of Faraday’s special electrical 
researches: ‘‘His mind overran the whole of the vast domain, leaving hardly 
a shred of fact to be gathered by his successors.” 

To attempt anything like an adequate review of this extraordinary book is 
like reviewing an encyclopedia. To those who have been in Japan it recalls 
pleasant and interesting memories at every page. To those who have not, it 
shows perhaps more vividly than any other book how Japan looks and seems 
to a traveler, or did look and seem before we of the west broke in like burglars 
and re-civilized it in our own way. The Japanese said to Commodore Perry 
when he was leaving: ‘“‘ Please do not come back.’’ It would have been bet- 
ter if he and we had not, for we have wrecked one of the highest and best- 
balanced civilizations in recorded history. The Japanese had lived in peace, 
prosperity, and contentment for two hundred and fifty years. What group 
of 30,000,000 people in the west can match this record? 

Japan has learned the bitter lesson that we had to teach. Where there were 
groves of cherry-trees with their dazzling blossoms, there are now telegraph 
poles and factories and railroads. Where the great Toji pagoda stood in isolated 
beauty in Kioto, it still stands, but no longer alone. It has become one of a 
trinity of which the other two members are adjacent tall chimneys, pouring 
out black smoke. Where Professor Morse speaks of one factory with its airy, 
well-ventilated, and immaculately clean rooms, and cheerful and healthy 
operatives, there are now hundreds all over the country. The hours are long, 
children are employed, and tuberculosis is rife. Where there was profound 
peace and tranquil prosperity, there is now a standing army of a million and 
a half of men actually under arms. The Japanese have been swept into the 
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world current and are competing now for the same objects as other nations 
on the same terms. What these terms and these objects are, the present 
war shows. 

In 1888 a Buddhist priest in Kioto said to the writer, as quietly as if he 
were talking of the morrow’s. weather: “‘The world will grow worse from this 
time on.” It looks like it now, and Professor Morse’s charming book with 
its beginning in 1877 may prove to be a last glimpse of a lost Eden. 

W. S. Bigelow, ’71. 


CoLoNEL AzAN ON MopERN WarFARE.! 


The most striking thing about Colonel Azan’s book is its small size. Tons 
of literature have been piled up on every phase of the present war; here is a 
book that summarizes the progress and change in military methods since 
August, 1914, treating the duties of all the different arms of the service, on 
the offensive and on the defensive as well as in the quieter periods of life in 
the trenches, — all in a hundred and ninety pages, including the glossary! 
Needless to say, a book so miraculously compact is to be studied, not merely 
read: it is of far more value to the man who has carefully followed the oper- 
ations of the war with the aid of maps, photographs, and official reports than 
it is to the casual reader of headlines. In fact it is in a certain sense a criticism 
of the way in which the war has been fought. As the author says in his intro- 
duction, “This synthesis, accordingly, gives an ideal description of warfare: 
it defines what, in the opinion of the author, ought to be, rather than what 
actually is. The reader must, therefore, not be surprised if he finds that some 
of the precepts here laid down are different from those which are at present 
being carried out.”’ Colonel Azan names no names and cites no instances — 
he does not allow himself space for that — but occasionally one of his sen- 
tences, ostensibly a simple statement of principle, is in fact a sweeping con- 
demnation of certain well-known generals and the methods they have used. 
For example: 

“Thus, every partial attack, having no other aim than that of ‘making a 
demonstration,’ ought to be avoided. It can result in nothing useful.” 

“To rest on the defensive cannot lead to any decisive result.” 

‘The succeeding waves should never be hurled against obstacles which the 
first wave has been unable to overcome. Obstacles of this sort are vanquished 
with material and not with men.” 

These look like obvious truths — but it cost thousands of lives to prove 
them! Other statements, without implying any censure on the conduct of 
past operations, represent views to which all competent authorities might not 
agree. There is great diversity of practice even among allies fighting on the 


1 The War of Positions, by Lt.-Col. Paul Azan, Litt.D. of the French Army. Translated at Harvard 
University. Witha Preface by Major-General Joseph E. Kuhn, U.S. A. Fourth Impression. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1917. 
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same front. Colonel Azan, for instance, has a far lower opinion of the efficacy 
of the bayonet than is expressed by most British, or especially Canadian, offi- 
cers. And his theory of attack is apparently somewhat different from General 
Haig’s. Colonel Azan lays it down that “Zones of attack are always consid- 
erable in extent, from fifteen to twenty miles or more. — Attacks executed on 
a narrower front force the troops into a salient, and thus expose them to con- 
siderable losses without obtaining any result.” General Haig, as we know, has 
lately been attacking on a far narrower front northeast of Ypres, and delib- 
erately forming a salient, evidently with good results. We are of course unable 
yet to decide whether his results would not be better if he had attacked on a 
wider front, nor can we be sure that he could have attacked on a wider front 
if he had wanted to. This is merely an illustration which shows that Colonel 
Azan is writing from his own point of view, advancing theories based on his 
personal experiences and observations; he cannot be expected to agree en- 
tirely with any other officer, German, British, or even French, whose deduc- 
tions are necessarily made from different data. As Colonel Azan repeatedly 
warns us, commanding officers must use their intelligence and modify their 
plans to suit the circumstances: there are no exact rules to be followed in all 
cases. 

There are, however, certain clear principles, so often demonstrated in the 
fighting of the last three years that the man who will not admit their validity 
must be preternaturally stubborn. Field works have been developed to such a 
point that infantry can no longer act without the support of artillery. Field 
artillery is inadequate against properly prepared positions; heavy artillery 
must keep pace with every advance and clear the way for the infantry. Pro- 
tracted ‘‘war of movement” of the old type cannot occur under present con- 
ditions unless one of the belligerents is badly beaten or runs short of essential 
supplies; as soon as the retreating army rallies and makes up its deficiencies it 
will dig in and cling to a new line of organized positions. Warfare to-day, 
therefore, depends largely on transportation and supply: infantry can accom- 
plish nothing without heavy guns, heavy guns must have unlimited ammuni- 
tion, ammunition cannot be brought up or heavy guns moved without ade- 
quate railroads and roads fit for motor traffic. Further, artillery and infantry 
must work together in complete harmony, depending on properly placed ob- 
serving stations and on airplanes for information and codrdination. Colonel 
Azan gives a lucid exposition of this interdependence of infantry, artillery, 
engineers, and aviators, of the new tactics developed to meet new require- 
ments, and of the limitations of the various arms. 

But the soldier can never confine himself to the study of what has hap- . 
pened; he must also make use of every indication and analogy in an effort to 
imagine what may happen. Colonel Azan proceeds, as he explains in his con- 
clusion, to draw on his imagination in order to describe phases of the present 
war which have not yet occurred. He gives us a chapter on “‘ Pursuit,” show- 
ing us how an army is to follow up a beaten enemy who has been forced out 
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of his positions, crush the fragments of his defeated units, and take in the 
rear the remaining portions of his original line. No army on the western 
front has yet had the privilege of executing this inspiring manceuvre, so this 
chapter is necessarily imaginative, or perhaps, we might say, prophetic. It 
is just as logically and scientifically worked out as the chapters dealing with 
operations in which the author has actually participated. 

“The War of Positions,” then, is as complete as it is compact. It is capable 
of almost indefinite expansion and illustration; in parts it is controversial, 
and no doubt subject to modification when further experiments have been 
made and recorded. But so far it stands alone as a careful, thorough, and 
lucid exposition of modern methods by an expert who has studied the war at 
first hand, and has known how to shake himself free from personal bias and 
trivial detail to follow to their logical conclusion the great underlying prin- 
ciples on which all operations, whatever their apparent diversity, are ulti- 
mately based. 

The translation shows the result of conscientious and sympathetic collabo- 
ration with the author. Technical terms are consistently used throughout, 
and explained in a useful glossary at the end of the volume. The language is 
so direct and natural that one is rarely reminded of the fact that the book was 
not originally written in English. A few clumsy constructions remain, but a 
comparison of this edition with earlier impressions shows even the smallest 
irregularities and inconsistencies are being rapidly eliminated. Barring a few 
very trivial slips in proof-reading, there is only one thing that is likely to jar 
on the most sensitive ear: the use of the words “deplace” and “‘deplacement.”’ 
The introduction of these words, which are applied to the changes of position 
of artillery, (cf. p. 185) seems unnecessary. ‘“‘Deplacement” is not to be 
found in any of the standard English dictionaries, and ‘“‘deplace” is given, 
in the Oxford Dictionary only, as a rare variant of “displace.” On the whole, 
as this rather minute correction suggests, the onerous task of finding compre- 
hensible English equivalents for French military terms, many of them recently 
coined to describe new weapons and methods, has been admirably achieved, 
and the terminology of this book might profitably be adopted as a standard 
by American military writers. / 



















THE VALUE OF THE FRENCH UNIVERSITIES.! 





The editor of this handsome volume of four hundred and fifty pages is 
Professor John H. Wigmore of Northwestern University. With him are as- 
sociated as authors of the twenty-six chapters, beginning with Anthropology 
and ending with Zoélogy, about one hundred well-known American scholars. 
The vice-chairman of the Authors’ Committee is Professor Grandgent of 
Harvard. 


1 Science and Learning in France, with a Survey of Opportunities for American Students in French Uni- 


versities: An Appreciation of American Scholars. The Society for American Fellowships in French Universi- 
ties, 1917. 
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In addition to the roll of authors the book contains a list of about one 
thousand sponsors, also Americans; and an examination of this list is enough 
to show that the scholars of this country are, as a body, favorable to the move- 
ment this publication is intended to forward. It should be understood, how- 
ever, that only the editor and the authors are responsible for the text of the 
book. 

First in the list of authors stands the name of President-Emeritus Eliot, 
who in the “Introduction” sets forth, as characteristics of the French mind, 
“broad sympathy, constructive imagination, and a tendency to prefer the 
concrete or realistic to the abstract, and fact to speculation.” He celebrates, 
too, the nicety and elegance of the French language, declaring it to be “ well- 
nigh impossible for a teacher or expounder to be clumsy, obscure, or dis- 
orderly”’ therein. 

Next Professor George E. Hale, also in the “Introduction,” writes sym- 
pathetically of the “Intellectual Inspiration of Paris,” taking the reader 
through the Latin Quarter and discoursing in charming fashion of those monu- 
ments to scientific achievement which are to be seen there on every side. 

The chapters on special subjects are necessarily short, averaging about 
thirteen pages of reading matter. As a rule each chapter is illustrated by the 
portrait of some distinguished representative of the science or field of learn- 
ing there dealt with. These chapters are historical and, in a general way, de- 
scriptive, but give no details of educational organization and administration. 
They need to be supplemented and are supplemented by the Appendices, the 
first of which, by Professor James Geddes, Jr., of Boston University, — a re- 
print of an earlier paper by this writer, — describes and discusses the Uni- 
versity system of France, undertaking to show why this system has not, 
until recently, been attractive to American students and why it should be 
so now. 

About twenty years ago, the French universities, which had not before 
given much attention to students from outside France, adopted a change of 
policy in this regard, and since that time many Americans, including the heads 
of leading American universities, have codperated with Frenchmen, in a 
Franco-American committee, to encourage the resort of American students 
to the higher institutions of learning in France. Harvard men who have fre- 
quented the south entry of University Hall during the past fifteen years must 
have seen occasionally displayed there cordial invitations to spend their sum- 
mer vacations in courses of study at French universities. 

These invitations have not been altogether neglected, but it is doubtful 
whether they have as yet been widely accepted, save among those wishing to 
pursue the study of the French language for itself. The movement which 
has produced this book aims evidently at results of a more extensive and 
general character. It is pleasant to note, however, that this propaganda is free 
from any vilification or depreciation of the German universities, the serv- 
ice of which to American science and scholarship is freely acknowledged. 


> 
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To what extent is the effort of this book likely to be successful? One 
cannot say with confidence. The sentiments of friendship or of hostility 
inspired by the events and associations of the present war will not alone 
determine for any great length of time the course of American students going 
abroad. They will probably go in the future as they have gone in the past, 
where they can get most readily what they want. Will they find what they 
want in France ? 

It is not to be expected or desired that France should ever become for 
American students in general such a Mecca as Germany was a generation or 
two ago. Leading French investigators and scholars, though glad to admit 
competent students from any country to their courses, have not been willing 
to spend their time and strength on raw and unproved aspirants for uni- 
versity degrees. Moreover, American students hereafter, as a rule, may well 
be content to win their doctorates at home. American institutions will offer, 
as they already offer, excellent instruction of the higher sort, and their 
physical equipment will be of the best. In the future, American students will 
go to Europe in search of something beyond scholastic routine, something 
beyond the prescriptions of candidacy; they will go as scbolars already 
formed, craving the leadership and the fellowship of the best men there to 
be found, the men of genius so placed that they have been able to develop 
their genius. 

Will France be able to give these visitors what they need? That is, will 
France continue to be, intellectually, what it has been, what it was just be- 
fore the war? 

The writer of these words was in France when the Germans made their 
first use of poisonous gas on the war-front; and it was touching to see the 
confidence with which the populace turned to the savants of the Institute 
for help in this emergency. Is net chemistry a French science? Have we not 
produced for the world Lavoisier, Gay-Lassac, Berthelot, etc.? If the Ger- 
mans can make noxious gases, cannot our great men make still worse gases? 
But these were not the vital questions of the moment. The need of the time 
was not for profound learning but for thousands and tens of thousands of 
experts trained to produce certain materials or machines in great quan- 
tity and with great speed. It is, I believe, a safe prediction that university 
education will in general become somewhat more utilitarian in France within 
the next decade. But it would be the world’s misfortune if her most gifted 
men should hereafter be so restricted or so loaded down with work as to hide 
their quality and check their leadership. 

And even if the purely intellectual loss could somehow elsewhere be made 
good, there would still be cause to mourn. For Americans before all others 
need to sit at the feet of Frenchmen, to learn that regard for the art of expres- 
sion and that reverence for the purity of one’s native tongue, in speech and 
in writing, which are instinctive with men of Latin blood and tradition. 


Edwin H. Hall (Rumford Professor of Physics). 
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A New Bioararuy or Grant.! 


Mr. Coolidge has produced a useful book and an interesting one; but per- 
haps its greatest value arises from the fact that, unlike all previous biogra- 
phies of Grant, it devotes the principal space to his record in political life and 
treats it, moreover, from a friendly and approving point of view. Since most 
of the biographical material recently published, covering the stormy years 
after 1865, has been, if not violently hostile, at best indifferent to Grant and 
his personal record, this is a welcome piece of historical work on the other 
side. And it is worthy of note that Mr. Coolidge does not seek to show Grant 
in a favorable light by any habit of evasion or omission. On the contrary, he 
expressly includes any and all charges and criticisms brought against the 
‘silent man,” and abundantly admits the existence of shortcomings, errors, 
and animosities on his part. His method of defense is based wholly on the 
assumption that, if the nature of Grant’s character is grasped and his actions 
are all interpreted as an outgrowth of that character, there is no need for 
special pleading. He also makes a strong demand for a proper perspective, 
forcing home the truth that the main business of a president, as of a general, is 
to carry on the administration and policy whether of the country or of the 
army; and by success or failure in the larger absolutely unavoidable problems 
must he be judged, not by his manners, his foibles, or his blunders in methods. 
Swayed by such principles, Mr. Coolidge has written a distinctly personal 
volume. The sense of Grant’s odd, strong, yet very limited nature is instantly 
established in the opening chapters and is made to pervade the volume to the 
last page. At every turn of Grant’s career the personality of his supporters or 
opponents is similarly dwelt upon, frequently, as in the case of Sumner and 
Schurz, with an eye to dramatic contrast. It makes the book distinctly 
alive. 

Mr. Coolidge is, however, unmistakably partisan, and sees men and events 
as Grant himself saw them. This is especially marked in his consideration of 
the Civil War record, which falls far short of critical accuracy in a score of 
places. The whole treatment of the Virginia campaign of 1864-65 is inade- 
quate, and glides over controversial points with the lightest of touches. There 
is, further, this peculiarity to be noted in the work, that Mr. Coolidge ab- 
stains from finding fault with Grant to a degree which becomes at last 
conspicuous. He has the habit of giving Grant’s record, in full, including 
highly questionable acts, without any comment. Such, for example, are the 
passages on the Black Friday affair, on Grant’s protection of his discredited 
friends, on his appointments and removals of cabinet members and others. 
He apparently will not condemn Grant, but the reader may, on the evidence 
furnished. 

In contrast with the earlier volumes of the Statesmen series, Mr. Coolidge’s 


1 The Life of Ulysses S. Grant, by Louis A. Coolidge, ’83. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1917. : 
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book is a product of the times, for it is patently “human” and “red-blooded”’ 
and full of sentiment. The style is colloquial, not hesitating to bring in current 
slang such as “‘stunts,” “‘ putting across,” and the like, and the author’s sever- 
est criticism is reserved for the “reformers” whose fault-finding embittered 
Grant’s presidency and has obscured his memory. Almost equally low in his 
esteem stand “historians.””’ Had Grant, he suggests, “‘urged a civil service 
propaganda... and made ‘reform’ the cry of his administration, he would 
no doubt have held the adoration of essayists and historians, and faults which 
they have emphasized might then have been excused.”’ Mr. Coolidge analyzes 
Sumner with apparent respect in spite of his dislike, but for Schurz, Greeley, 
and their associates he has nothing but contempt. Of the Conkling group of 
“Grant Men” he says: “‘Here was an ‘Old Guard’ in truth, whose members 
had no squeamishness about the name, whose faults at least were manly 
faults, and who were strangers to hypocrisy.” Perhaps the most remarkable 
example of this tendency is shown in the judgment that the Liberals of 1872 
“‘were lacking not only in the sagacity of the professional politician, but in the 
impulse of an absorbing moral issue.” One is inclined to wish that the author 
had extended toward the unfortunate “intellectuals” some of that charity 
with which he so copiously bathes their antagonists. 

Another striking feature in the book is the impartial condemnation visited 
on carpet-baggers and Ku Klux alike. Both, according to Mr. Coolidge, are 
unpardonable. There is nowhere in the book an attempt at the authoritative 
political analysis which made some of the earlier volumes in the Statesmen 
series memorable, — as, for instance, in Lodge’s “Washington,” Morse’s 
“Franklin,” Sumner’s “‘Jackson,” and above all Schurz’s “Clay.” Sympa- 
thy, and respect for strength, personality, and practical success in politics, — 
qualities of the present day, — have supplanted the earlier literary ambitions 
and ideals. Perhaps to Mr. Coolidge the latter smack too much of the 
despised ‘‘essayist.” 

Theodore Clarke Smith, ’92. 


THE UNIVERSITY. 


THE AUTUMN TERM. 
By THE UNIVERSITY EDITOR. 


In the last issue of the Macazine there were some predictions concerning 
the extent to which the enrolment both in the College and in the professional 
The War schools would be affected at the opening of the present year by 
Shrinkage reason of war conditions. From the indications of last summer 
it seemed altogether probable that a decrease amounting to from one quarter 
to one third of the entire student body might be looked for. These antici- 
pations have been rather more than fulfilled; the autumn enrolment shows 
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1916- 1917- 
1917 1918 
College. 
Seniors : . . ° . . 2 . ° : . : . ‘ 416 196 
Juniors . ° ° ° ° 6 ° . ° . . ° ° ‘ A 636 354 
Sophomores . ° ° . ° ° ° ° . ° ° ‘ ° ° 643 438 
Freshmen ‘ ‘ A ‘ 5 ° . ° F ° ‘ A ‘ ° 692 555 
Unclassified . ° ° ° ° ° ‘ . . . . ° . ° 126 77 
Out of Course . . ° . ° . ° . ° . ‘ - | 52 | 2 
Total ° . ° ‘ : ° . . ° . ° ° . P 2565 | 1642 
Graduate Schools of Arts and Sciences. si 279 
Resident Students ‘ _ ‘ - . : ‘ ‘ ‘ o . 574 | os 
Non-resident Students . > F F ° , . : ‘ ‘ “ ie ae al 
___ Total ° ° + ° Sas ; . " ° . - | 591 | 291 
Total, Arts and Sci iences . ar . ning eae - | 3156 1933 
School of Architecture . ; re : : . 7 = . eM 38 14 
School of Landscape Architecture ‘ : ° : ‘ ‘ 4 . . 19 5 
Bussey Institution. 
Applied areal . ° , . . . : . . ‘ . 13 4 
Forestry . ° ° ° . . ‘ . ° ° 5 5 : 3 2 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 
Third year . ‘ ° . ° ‘ . ° ° ° P ° ° . 1 — 
Second year . . ° . ° ° . . . . ° e . . 49 32 
First year ° ° ° ° ° ° . . ° ° . ° ° ° 133 36 
Special . . ° . ° . F ° . . . . . . . 25 22 
Unclassified . ° ° . ‘ ° , » ° ° ° R ‘ ° 9 4 
i eae ee aR a Rig a ee a EO 217 | 94 
Divinity School. 
Graduates. ° ° . . . . . . . ° 18 20 
Seniors . ° ° ° e ° . ° . ° ° . 7 —_ 
Middlers ° . . . . . ° . . . . 1 1 
Juniors . ° ° . . ° ° . . ° . ° ° ° 2 2 
Unclassified . . . ° e ° . e . . . + 3 
Episcopal Theological School . ° ° er . . ° 5 3 
Andover Seminary ° . . . . . . . 23 16 
Boston University School of Theology . . . 6 11 
Newton Theological Seminary ‘ ° e « . 5 3 
Total ae 59 
Law School. 
Graduates. ° ° . ° ° ° . . ° . . ° > 10 5 
Third year. ° . ° . ° . ° F “ e ‘ e 214 73 
Second year . . F ‘ ‘ ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 233 87 
First year . . ° : ‘ . ° ° . ° ° . ° ° 332 97 
Special . . . ° ° ° . . . . . . . . . 2 — 
Unclassified F . . : i SS ° ‘ : ‘ ° * . 65 31 
a eae ee eee er ea ae 856 | 293 
Medical School, 
Fourth year . . . . . ° . : . . . é 2 ‘. 68 94 
Third year . . . . . ° ° ° . ° . ° . ‘ 93 97 
Second year . ‘ ‘ é ° ° ° ° ° ° : p 88 98 
First year . ° ° ° ° . ° * ° 111 94 
School for Public Health Officers : - ° ° ‘ oon - ad 2 
PCAN gah a ee cane ee isi il se ig onl wa 361 | 385 
Dental School. 
Graduates . ° ° ° ° . . . - “ ‘ ° ‘ ° 1 1 
Third year. ° ° ° . < . ° . < . . ° . 69 78 
Second year . ° ° ‘ . ° ‘ ° * . ° . 4 - 77 85 
First year ° . ° ‘ . . . ° . ° ° ° ° ; 95 43 
Special . . . . . : . . : . . : . . : - 2 
Unclassified . . ° . . . ° : F 2 ° ° ‘ . — a 
| Sa ee eee ee ae ere ee ea ry as 
Total registration . ° ° ° . . . . . P e ‘ 4976 2998 
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a falling-off, when the whole University is counted, from 4,976 to 2,988 stu- 
dents in all departments. 

The distribution of the shrinkage, as disclosed by the accompanying table 
(which compares the enrolment of October 10, 1917, with that of the same 
date a year ago) presents some features of interest. Harvard College has lost 
more than 900 students, chiefly from the upper classes. The Senior Class is 
more than cut in half. The freshmen are less numerous by about 140, but 
this still leaves a class of substantial proportions. In the graduate schools and 
in the Law School the loss has been particularly heavy. Here the students 
are practically all over twenty-one years of age and hence eligible for all 
branches of military and naval service. The Law School, with its present 
enrolment of less than 300 students, is but a shadow of its former self. The 
only department which shows a gain is the Medical School, but even there 
the new students are less numerous than a year ago. 

From among the officers of the University, professors and assistants, there 
has also been a considerable exodus into the national service. Some depart- 
ments have suffered severely and instruction has had to be curtailed in many 
instances. Nevertheless the essential courses of the curriculum are being 
everywhere carried along. Nor have any substantial changes in the general 
administration of University affairs been necessary. The rules as to the choice 
of studies, the requirements for admission and for degrees, the scholastic 
standards of the University, in a word, have not been in any way relaxed. 
But if the war lasts through another year its strain upon the colleges will in 
all likelihood be far more serious, not only as reflected in a further diminished 
enrolment, but in the need for adapting administrative mechanism to the 
new conditions. 


Much has been said and written during the past few months about the 
part which Harvard is taking in the war. It is a highly creditable record and 
If the War one that may proudly be handed down to posterity. But we 
lasts should not give all our attention to what has already been done, 
nor commit the folly of imagining that the larger part of the University’s 
contribution has yet been called for. In this respect the experience of Oxford 
and Cambridge should carry its lesson to our doors. After England had been 
one year at war these ancient institutions of learning found their enrolments 
reduced, many of their teachers gone into various fields of national service, 
and heavy deficits in the annual accounts. To meet these conditions a cer- 
tain amount of readjustment was necessary, but, as subsequent events 
showed, this presented a relatively small problem. Two years of war caused 
a further depletion in the ranks of both faculties and students, bigger deficits, 
and a general shattering of the old curricula. The problem of “carrying on” 
became correspondingly more difficult. There was an end to all talk of run- 
ning things as usual and the authorities gave their attention to the task of 
placing University work on an avowedly war basis. Now the war has entered 
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its third year, bringing new and more difficult problems than ever. Young 
men whose University careers were rudely interrupted by the call to service 
are now coming back to Oxford and Cambridge, disabled, crippled, or in- 
valided beyond the possibility of further active service. Many other young 
Englishmen whose minds had not turned to a University education in days 
before the war but who must now, because of physical disabilities, prepare 
to gain a livelihood by using their brains are also beginning to come. To-day 
there are very few robust students at either institution. The enrolment is 
drawn from the casualty lists, and from this source it will continue to be 
drawn more and more as the war runs on. 

All this has compelled a considerable overhauling in every branch of Eng- 
lish academic life. The curriculum, the system of discipline, the methods of 
student life and recreation have had to be adjusted to the new conditions. 
Old and cherished traditions have had to go by the board. Even the project 
of granting the degree of Ph.D. which would serve as a passport to a teaching 
position, after the American fashion, has for the first time found favor and 
virtual assurance of being adopted. Oxford and Cambridge cannot expect 
to resume the old order of things when the war is over; the reconstructions 
must in large measure remain. 

From what three years of war have meant to these sister institutions on 
the Isis and the Cam the universities of the United States may well learn 
some lessons. If the struggle continues through next summer, and perhaps 
through the summer after, we shall have the same problems. Practically all 
our physically-fit students will depart, even those who are only nineteen or 
twenty years of age, for it is altogether likely that the draft age will be low- 
ered if more men are needed than can conveniently be obtained under the 
present law. The teaching staff will be more and more disrupted by the call 
for experts in every branch of service. Meanwhile the wounded and disabled 
will come to our halls and classrooms. 

Should we not give thought to this prospect now? In the active prepara- 
tion of her students for an effective part in the military and naval service, 
Harvard has been a leader among American universities. Harvard should 
not lag behind in preparing to make whatever special provision for the dis- 
abled and invalided students of the future the experience of Oxford and 
Cambridge may have sbown to be desirable. This may seem to be looking 
too far ahead, but foresight is a useful quality in these rapidly-changing times. 
Even as these lines are written the first list of trench casualties from Gen. 
Pershing’s force has come. The problem will be upon us before we realize it. 


More than five years ago the Department of Economics at Harvard in- 
vited the Division of Education to undertake an investigation of “inspec- 
tion” of the subject of Economics as taught in the University, Dissecting « 
including within the scope of such investigation the purposes, department 
methods, and results of such teaching. With the approval of of study 
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the Corporation this invitation was accepted and in due course a compre- 
hensive enquiry was begun. Owing to the unavoidable absence from time 
to time of some members of the Division of Education, the work has moved 
rather slowly, but it has been done on a broad scale and with great care. 
Questionnaires were sent to hundreds of graduates and students, and from 
graduates alone more than three hundred replies were received. These cov- 
ered various classes ranging from 1890 to 1913 and were all from men who 
had taken one or more courses in Economics. The questions called particu- 
larly for information as to the value of this study after leaving college and 
the lines of activity in which such value had been apparent. They also called 
for opinions as to the methods pursued in the economics courses, as judged 
in the light of professional experience. The questions addressed to students 
were somewhat more specific in character and related to such matters as the 
reasons which led to the choice of Economics as a subject of study, the diffi- 
culties encountered in mastering the work, the amount of time devoted to 
study, the relative value of lectures, discussions, collateral reading and es- 
says in the process of instruction, and the relation of the courses in Econo- 
mics to other subjects in the undergraduate programme. Finally, there was 
a request for general or specific criticisms and suggestions. 

In its work of gathering data the Division of Education did not depend 
entirely, however, upon the answers to these various questions. The records 
of several hundred students, as kept on the College books, were copied, tabu- 
lated, and compared with work done by the same students in other fields of 
study. Examination papers of past years were dissected, the marks given by 
instructors at these examinations were scrutinized, lectures were attended 
by members of the Division, section-meetings were visited, the various in- 
structors in Economics were asked to set forth in writing their own views as 
to the right purpose and the proper methods of instruction — in a word the 
enquiry was probably the most comprehensive of its sort ever made in any 
university. The results, which will fill a volume of more than two hundred 
pages, are now in process of publication. They will be of great interest, not 
only to teachers of Economics everywhere, but to all who are interested in 
the methods of higher education. 

It is hardly possible to give here any considerable summary of these re- 
sults, but a few of the more significant findings may be singled out for men- 
tion. Most important of all, perhaps, is the general testimony of more than 
three hundred graduates as to the value of this study in relation to the work 
in the outside world. More than two thirds of the replies indicated that the 
writers had found their study of Economics while in college to be of general 
usefulness during the years since graduation; about forty per cent of the 
replies (chiefly from men engaged in the legal profession, in banking, and in 
business occupations of various sorts) spoke of a distinct vocational value, 
while between twenty-five and thirty per cent of those replying were pre- 
pared to vouch that the subject had been of assistance to them in their social 
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and civic activities since leaving college. The number of those who found 
that their study of Economics in college profited them in no way whatsoever 
was very small. 

Among the suggestions towards making the instruction more useful as 
a preparation for post-collegiate life there was considerable diversity, but 
the feeling that the work should be given a “more practical” turn was ex- 
pressed by about twenty per cent of those who replied. Some made concrete 
proposals as to how this might be effected, as for example, by the use of busi- 
ness men as lecturers from time to time in the various courses, by assigning 
to students the actual investigation of business problems, and by ‘“‘more 
frequent reference to current events.” From the tenor of these replies it is 
quite apparent that aloofness from the actual problems of a work-a-day world 
is regarded by not a few graduates and students as a major shortcoming 
of the work carried on by the Department of Economics at Harvard. It 
may be added in the same breath, however, that the same criticism would 
in all probability be evoked by a similar enquiry into the opinions held by 
graduates and students concerning the work of almost any other department 
of the University. The notion that a subject cannot be taught profitably un- 
less its practical applications are continually hammered into a student’s 
mind is held by a great many men both in college and out of it. 

The demand that instruction be made “more practical,” however, disre- 
gards a consideration which is in itself of a very practical nature, namely, as 
to how this can be done without sacrificing something else that may be quite 
as valuable or even more so. Were a student’s time unlimited and his intel- 
lectual energy unflagging, it would all be easy enough. But the problem is 
to give him, in a stated number of hours, the training which will under gen- 
eral conditions and not merely in exceptional cases, be of the greatest serv- 
ice to him. “Practical work,” so-termed, is a great consumer of time. The 
instructor who puts much of it into his course will not find opportunity for 
anything else. To the uninitiated the suggestion that “‘successful business 
men be invited to lecture from time to time” may seem to be of self-evident 
excellence; but our universities have had quite enough experience with that 
plan to discover its almost entire worthlessness. The business man’s lecture 
to college undergraduates is as a rule neither appropriate in substance, nor 
orderly in form. College teaching is an art that must be learned. It does 
not come to men by inheritance and it cannot be mastered in a day. By giving 
a half-dozen lectures each year and keeping at it for several years some busi- 
ness men have come to the point where they can contribute effectively to 
the general programme of instruction in certain courses of study, but the men 
who endure through this apprenticeship are none too many. So long as teach- 
ing remains, as it surely will remain, a specialized art and profession, the main 
work of instruction must be left to trained teachers. Incidental lectures by 
outsiders do not harm much, of course, nor do they help. 

So far as the students, as distinguished from the graduates, are concerned, 
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the most significant features brought out by the enquiry are (1) their belief 
that more real instruction is obtained from the assigned reading than from 
lectures or discussions, and (2) the general desire for maturer and better 
qualified assistants, especially in those courses where assistants have charge 
of the weekly section meetings. More criticism was offered by students upon 
this latter point than on any other. Specific and severe accusations against 
the personality and teaching ability of these assistants came in many of the 
replies. Most of these simmer down, however, to assertions that assistants are 
for the most part young men just out of college a year or two, with little or no 
previous teaching experience and with a fledgling scholar’s rather inevitable 
partiality to “hair-splitting distinctions and technical phraseology.” That is 
no doubt true in many cases. The remuneration which the University has been 
able to offer for the services of assistants, whether in Economics or in other de- 
partments, is avowedly too small. If we could pay twice as much we should 
get far better service. Men with maturity of mind, attractive personality 
and teaching experience cannot be had at the prices which the University 
is now able to pay. In this respect, however, the Department of Economics 
is far better off, as regards its large elementary course, than are most of the 
other departments. The results of this enquiry do not, therefore, call atten- 
tion to any new problem but merely revive a question which has been dis- 
cussed a great many times, without much approach to a satisfactory solu- 
tion, by various Harvard authorities. If there be any consensus of opinion on 
the matter among those best qualified to form an opinion, it is that the 
situation cannot be substantially or permanently bettered without a general 
increase in the salaries paid to assistants. It may be, accordingly, that when 
the work of raising the new Endowment Fund is resumed the solution of this 
problem will be brought somewhat nearer. 

Let it not be imagined, however, that because of these shortcomings the 
quality of the instruction given at Harvard is inferior to that offered else- 
where, particularly in the small colleges where assistants in any large num- 
ber are not employed at all. The work which these Harvard assistants are 
set to do is work which many other institutions do not attempt to perform 
for their students at all. It is in addition to the lectures and reading, not in 
place of them. This fact is frequently lost sight of by those who pass re- 
marks upon the considerable employment of young instructors and assistants 
in the larger universities. 

“‘The only secret in teaching,” as the report aptly states in one of its con- 
cluding passages, “‘is the secret of keeping clearly before one’s mind the 
object to be attained and adapting one’s procedure to it; but the object is 
complex and the adaptation is of necessity varied and often delicate. The Di- 
vision of Education may well disclaim any ability to point out to the Depart- 
ment of Economics a new or better road to success than the road it is already 
following — the road of careful analysis of the problems of teaching and of 
continued attention to the details of teaching, as its chief duty with under- 
graduate students.” 
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The voters of Massachusetts at the November election adopted by a large 
majority a constitutional amendment prohibiting the grant of public funds 
to any educational institution not under public control. Though End of the 
the prohibition is general in scope and does not merely pre- pec ny  il 
clude the payment of public moneys to sectarian schools, the chusetts 
movement which led to its incorporation in the Massachusetts constitution 
was anti-sectarian in origin and for ten years or more has been productive 
of religious animosity. Sectarian schools and colleges have not had public 
subsidies, but there was a fear that they were on the point of asking for it 
and it seemed best to settle the whole matter by a plain enunciation of a 
broad policy. This is what has been done. 

So far as Harvard is concerned, the anti-aid amendment is of no direct im- 
portance. Harvard gets no assistance from state or municipal funds for the 
use of any of its departments. Like other educational institutions, it enjoys 
exemption from taxation in the case of property actually used for necessary 
educational purposes; but the new amendment in no wise impairs that im- 
munity. The Massachusetts Institute of Technology, with which Harvard 
is in a close educational alliance, however, receives a state grant amounting 
to $100,000 per annum, and this will now have to lapse unless a legal obli- 
gation to continue it a few years longer can be shown. For that eventuality 
the amendment makes due provision. In any event it will soon cease. The 
withdrawal of this income, the equivalent of two million dollars or more in 
endowment, will have to be made up by the Institute from some other source. 

In an indirect way, moreover, the adoption of the anti-aid amendment 
is of considerable importance to all the endowed colleges of Massachusetts. 
Massachusetts is one of the relatively few states without a state university. 
A movement in favor of establishing one has been in existence for years, but 
it has not made much headway. The endowed colleges have been putting 
forth, concurrently, the proposition that it would be better and cheaper for 
the state to provide free scholarships at the existing institutions. That idea 
had much to be said for it, and it was beginning to find favor; but any such 
policy is now out of the question. Accordingly the project of a state univer- 
sity may be expected to gain new impetus, for there is now no way in which 
a Massachusetts boy or girl can hope to get a regular college education with- 
out paying four or five hundred dollars in tuition fees. The argument that 
this situation should not be allowed to continue indefinitely is not an easy 
one to answer. 

A suggestion in this matter may be hazarded for what it is worth. At 
present the various universities and colleges of Massachusetts, particularly 
those in the Boston metropolitan area, are doing in codperation a large amount 
of extension work. This costs the state nothing. If, then, the Commonwealth 
would undertake to provide and maintain the necessary plant, taking over 
the old Technology buildings in Boston for this purpose, let us say, the en- 
dowed colleges might find it possible to provide the instruction by centering 
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there what is now given by way of university extension courses. Some re- 
arrangement would no doubt be necessary in order to weld the present rather 
unrelated extension courses into a solid body of instruction leading to an 
A.B. degree, but that problem would not, in all likelihood, prove to be in- 
superable. Whether this suggestion proves worth anything or not, the dozen 
endowed colleges of Massachusetts should not be content to let the matter 
drift along, for it is quite likely in that case to drift in the wrong direction. The 
question as to how a college education can be had in this state without the 
payment of higher tuition fees than boys in poor financial circumstances can 
afford is one that ought to be answered, and the answer is in the first instance 
for the existing colleges to give. 


This autumn the Boston Bureau of Vocational Guidance, one of the pioneers 
in this line of activity if not indeed the very earliest of its type, was taken 
poeere over by the University to be maintained in close coéperation 
Vocational with the Harvard Division of Education. Instruction in the 
Guidance . : ; ‘ : 

subject of vocational guidance has been given from time to 
time in the Harvard Summer School; it now becomes part of the regular cur- 
riculum in term time. This is an appropriate recognition of the progress made 
by an important branch of educational work within the past ten years. 

In this connection it may not be amiss to raise the question whether some 
plan of vocational guidance such as is now provided for the pupils of public 
high schools in so many cities of the country, might not be made available, 
on perhaps a higher plane of thoroughness, for undergraduates in college. 
It is true that most colleges maintain appointment bureaus and employment 
offices which give their services freely and to good effect in finding places for 
young men who want positions either during the summer vacations or upon 
leaving college. It is also true that the Alumni Association and the Harvard 
clubs throughout the country have greatly assisted us in this way. But these 
arrangements do not touch the problem of helping a boy while in college 
to determine methodically what profession or occupation he is best fitted by 
capacity and temperament toenter. A great many freshmen come to Harvard 
and to other colleges with no definite ideas as to the final choice of an occu- 
pation. They may make a decision before the end of senior year, or they 
may still be undecided even then. There are many instances of the lat- 
ter sort. In such cases the first business opening that comes in sight is 
often taken, or the boy decides to go on a year in the graduate school pend- 
ing further developments. In any event he is left pretty much to his own 
resources. We provide faculty “advisers,” but they are primarily concerned 
with the boy’s choice of studies while in college, not with his choice of an 
occupation afterwards. These advisers are anyhow not equipped to be of 
much service so far as the latter problem is concerned. There is no way of 
knowing how many young men, even among the ambitious and industrious, 
slip off into positions where they turn out to be misfits or where the place 
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itself proves to be a blind alley. There is no way of knowing how much of 
this we might prevent by organizing an adequate system of vocational guid- 
ance for boys in college until something of the sort is given a trial. It would 
not cost much; it could do no harm and it not improbably would prove of 
great value to the many who through their college years are wrestling with a 
hard problem. 


The Harvard Summer School of 1917 suffered a considerable diminution 
in attendance because of war conditions, and finished with a deficit. In this 
branch of University work a deficit is more serious than in any 7, neem the 
other, for the Summer School has no endowment and no sur- Summer _ 
plus. It must live off its own tuition fees. Moreover, the out- ct 
look for the summer of 1918 is not promising so far as any revival of enrol- 
ment is concerned. It will be even harder to get seven or eight hundred stu- 
dents together than it proved to be last July. Yet it would be a serious mis- 
fortune to the general interests of the University were the Summer School 
to be omitted altogether even for a single year. Such work, when temporarily 
dropped, is difficult to get reéstablished again. Owing to the keen competi- 
tion of other institutions, many of which give larger credit towards a tlegree 
for summer work, the Harvard Summer School has had difficult problems 
to contend with during the past ten years, but it has managed to hold its 
own in attendance and to pay its way without any subsidy from the general 
University funds. It has been able to do no more than that, however, and isin 
a position to stand no such set-back as a suspension of work, even for a single 
year, would inevitably bring about. 

The probability is, therefore, that every effort will be made to carry it on 
in some way. In that case it will be necessary to omit some of the courses 
which in past years have attracted small numbers of students, but there re- 
main many others which could suffer a considerable decrease in enrolment 
without becoming a burden upon the Summer School’s exchequer. The pos- 
sibility of having the Summer School provide something analogous to the 
two courses in military instruction (Military Science 1 and Military Science 
2) which are given as part of the regular curriculum this winter is also worth 
considering. More than seven hundred Harvard undergraduates are now 
enrolled in Military Science 1, the elementary course. It is not improbable 
that a considerable number of these students would be glad to spend six 
weeks of next summer in intensive military training if Military Science 2 
could be offered as a summer course and counted towards a degree as in 
regular term time. It is true, of course, that something might happen in the 
mean time to make such a project inadvisable. But it would not be unwise to 
have at least provisional plans for taking care of those students who will in 
all probability desire to continue their military training after college closes. 


No Harvard publication has been more useful during the last half dozen 
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years than the University Directory with its comprehensive enrolment of 
Neweditionof ¢Very Harvard man whose address could be discovered. It 


the Harvard 
Directory 


will interest graduates to know that the address list of all living 
Harvard men is now under careful revision. The superintend- 


ence of this work, which involves an almost incredible amount of listing, 
verifying, and classifying, has been entrusted to the capable and diligent 
hands of Frederick S. Mead, ’87, recently appointed Editor of the Harvard 
University Directory. This is a sufficient guarantee that the next directory 
will be, in point of inclusiveness and accuracy, a model of its kind. 


CORPORATION RECORDS 
Meeting of September 24, 1917. 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of J. Arthur Beebe, $15,000 ad- 
ditional. 

From the estate of Peter Paul Francis Degrand, 
$12,182.15 additional on account of his bequest, 
the income of which is to be “employed in French 
works and Periodicals on the exact sciences and on 
Chemistry, Astronomy and other sciences applied 
to the Arts and to Navigation.” 

From the estate of Horace Davis, $10,000 for 
the Harvard University Library, “the income to 
be used for the purchase of books relating to the 
North Pacific Ocean and its shores.” 

From the estate of Maria McMaster, $6,859.98 
for the Department for Psychica! Research. 

From the estate of James Lyman Whitney, 
$28.86 additional in accordance with the twelfth 
clause in his will for the benefit of the Whitney 
Library in the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


. To the Class of 1892 for their generous gift of 
securities valued at $100,000 given as their Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary Fund with the loyal hope that it 
may prove of service to the University. 

To sundry subscribers to the Harvard Endow- 
ment Fund for the gift of $100,000. 

To Mr. James Byrne for his gift of $89,946.50 to 
establish the “Byrne Professorship of Administra- 
tive Law.” 

To Mrs. S. Parkman Blake for her gift of $50,000 
to establish a fund in memory of her husband, S. 
Parkman Blake, ’55, and her son, Robert Parkman 
Blake, ’94, the income to be used for the care of the 
Yard or other grounds of the University, with the 
understanding that if at any time the money be 
needed for other purposes, it may be put to what- 
ever service seems wisest. 

To a friend for the gift of $10,000 for the “New 
Laboratory Fund” of the Cancer Commission of 
Harvard University. 





To Mr. Henry L. Higginson for his gift of $6,000, 
the final payment on account of his pledge of $6,000 
a year for five years to increase the appropriation 
for work in the Department of Preventive Medi- 
cine and Hygiene, under the direction of Profes- 
sor Milton J. Rosenau. 

To Messrs. George P. Gardner and John L. Gard- 
ner and to Mrs. Augustus P. Loring and Mrs 
George H. Monks for their gift of securities valued 
at $5,000 to establish the Gardner Fund for general 
purposes. 

To Mr. John D. Pennock for his gift of securities 
valued at $5,000 to establish a scholarship of $250 
a year as a memorial to his son, to be known as 
“The Stanley Bagg Pennock Scholarship,” and to 
be given to that indigent senior student in college, 
who, specializing in chemistry and intending to 
follow a chemical career, is judged by the chemical 
faculty to be worthy of it through conscientious 
effort and reasonably high standing. 

To Mrs. Bayard Thayer for her gift of securities 
valued at $5,000 to be added to the Bayard and 
Ruth S. Thayer Fund for the benefit of the Arnold 
Arboretum. 

To Mr. Felix M. Warburg for his gift of $2,500. to 
Messrs. James J. Storrow and Charles W. Hubbard 
for their gifts of $1,000 each, to Mr. Frederick P. 
Fish for his gift of $250, and to Mr. David A. 
Ellis for his gift of $100 towards a certain salary. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $3,550 
to be added to the income of the T. Jefferson Cool- 
idge Fund for Research in Physics and for the gift 
of $450 towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. Joseph Lee for his gift of $3,500 towards 
a certain salary. 

For sundry subscriptions amounting to $1,430.88 
received through Mr. F. R. S. Balfour, to Mr. 
Robert N. Burgess for his gift of $250, for sundry 
subscriptions amounting to $250 received through 
Mr. John McLaren, to Mr. Philip E. Bowles for his 
gift of $100 and to The MacRorie-McLaren Com- 
pany, Messrs. John McLaren, Herbert Fleishbacker 
and Francis J. Carolan for their gifts of $50 each to- 
wards the expenses of Mr. Ernest H. Wilson's 
journey to Korea, on behalf of the Arnold Arbore- 
tum. 

To the Class of 1899 for the additional gift of 
$2,000 towards their Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $1,500 to 
increase a certain salary in the Medical School. 
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To Mrs. William Hooper for her gift of $500 the 
second payment for 1916-1917 on account of her 
offer of $1000 a year for five years for the purchase 
of books and materials bearing on the history and 
development of that part of America which lies be- 
yond the Alleghanies, and given in memory of her 
father, Charles Elliot Perkins; and for her gift of 
$1000 on account of her offer to pay a certain 
salary. 

To Mr. Arthur H. Lea for his gift of $1,475.91 
in payment of trees planted in the College Yard. 

To Mrs. A. Lawrence Rotch for her gift of $1,125 
towards certain salaries. 

To Mr. William Endicott for his gift of $1,000, 
the final payment on account of his offer of $1,000 
a year for the expenses of research in the Depart- 
ment of Government, and for the gift of $100, the 
fourth payment on account of his offer of $100 a 
year for five years for the purchase of books on 
Transportation. 

To the Rev. George S. Fiske for his gift of $1,000, 
towards the Phillips Brooks House Association 
Endowment Fund. 

To Mrs. John Wallace Riddle for her gift of 
$1,000 towards a certain salary. 

To an anonymous friend for his gift of $800, 
towards the cost of a book by Mr. N.S. N. Gras 
upon the history of the English customs. 

To Mr. Joseph Lee for his gift of $500, to Mr. 
Charles C. Jackson for his gift of $100, to Mrs. 
Ralph E. Forbes for her gift of $100, and to Mr. 
Waldo E. Forbes for the gift of $25 towards a cer- 
tain salary. 

To Mr. Godfrey M. Hyams for his gift of $500, 
and to Messrs. Joseph M. Herman, Abraham Kosh- 
land and Louis Ziegel for their gifts of $50 each, 
towards a certain salary. 

To Mrs. Edward Cunningham for her gift of 
$500, to Mr. Edwin F. Atkins for his gift of $100, 
and to Mr. Sinclair Kennedy for his gift of $50 for 
the Harvard Bureau of the American University 
Union in Europe. 

To the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture for the gift of $625, the fourth quar- 
terly payment for the year 1916-1917 on account of 
their annual gift of $2,500, to the Arboretum in 
accordance with their vote of July 10, 1914. 

To Dr. J. Lewis Bremer for his gift of $500 to- 
wards a certain salary in the Department of Ana- 
tomy. 

To the Class of 1858 for the gift of $368, to be 
added to the principal of the Fund of the Class of 
1858. 

To the Thomas G. Plant Company for the gift of 
$150, to the Hon. W. Murray Crane for his gift of 
$100, to Mr. and Mrs. Augustus P. Loring for their 
gift of $75, and to Mr. Charles H. Jones for his gift 
of $25 towards the expenses of the Bureau of Voca- 
tional Guidance in the Division of Education. 

To Mrs. F. N. Robinson for her gift of $320.97 
to meet the expenses of planting an elm tree in the 
College Yard. 

To Dr. Charles Peabody, Dr. John C. Phillips 
and Mr. Elliott C. Lee for their gifts of $100 each 
towards the cost of cases for the Peabody Museum. 

To the South End House Association for the gift 
of $185 towards the South End House Fellowships. 

To Mr. Charles Sumner Bird for his*gift of $200 
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for the Charles Sumner Scholarship for the year 
1917-1918. 

To the Harvard Club of Cincinnati for the gift of 
$500 towards the scholarships for 1917-1918. 

To the Harvard Club of Lowell for the gift of 
$400 for two scholarships of $200 each for the year 
1917-1918. 

To Harvard Graduates living in Milton for the 
gift of $500 for two scholarships of $250 each, for 
the year 1917-1918. 

To the Harvard Club of Western Pennsylvania 
for the gift of $350 for the scholarship for 1917- 
1918. 

To the Harvard Club of Rochester for the gift of 
$200 for the scholarship for 1917-1918. 

To the Harvard Club of Taunton for the gift of 
$200 for the scholarship for 1917-1918. 

To the Harvard Club of St. Louis for the gift of 
$150 towards the scholarship for 1916-1917. 

Tothe Harvard Club of San Francisco for the gift 
of $150 towards the scholarship for 1917-1918. 

To the Harvard Club of Lynn for the gift of $50 
towards the scholarship for 1917-1918. 2 

To Mr. Alfred Johnson for his gift of $150, for 
special services in the library of the Division of 
Education. 

To Mr. George O. May for his gift of $150 for 
Prizes in the Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $100, and 
to Mr. Arthur Sachs for his gift of $50, to be added 
to the income of the William Hayes Fogg Fund. 

To Mr. George B. Leighton for his gift of $100 
for the purchase of books on Transportation for the 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To Mr. Joseph E. Sterrett for his gift of $100 for 
the purchase of books for the Library of the Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration. 

To Dr. Alexander Forbes for his gift of $100 for 
the Bermuda Biological Station for Research. 

To Mr. Henry S. Bowers for his gift of $75, to 
establish two prizes, — one of $50, and one of $25, 
— in the Division of Fine Arts for the year 1916- 
1917. 

To Dr. J. Collins Warren for his gift of $62.89, 
and to Dr. Henry Lyman for his gift of $1, towards 
the expense of the flag-staff erected on Building A, 
Harvard Medical School. 

To the Division of Modern Languages for the 
gift of $62.50, and to the Department of English 
for the gift of $62.50, for the purchase of books for 
the College Library. 

To Mr. Harold J. Coolidge for his gift of $50 for 
the purchase of books on China. 

To Professor Richard T. Fisher for his gift of $45 
for legal expenses in connection with the Tree Fund. 

To Mr. Lawrence E. Sexton for his gift of $40 
for the Department of the Classics. 

To Mr. Franklin W. Moulton for his gift fo $25 
for the expenses of the College during the coming 
year. 

To Mr. and Mrs. William Simes for their gift 
of $25 towards the expenses of the Dental Infirm- 
ary in caring for the teeth of soldiers, sailors, and 
recruits. 


The President reported the following 
deaths: 
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William DeWitt Hyde, Overseer of 
Harvard College, which occurred on June 
29, in the 59th year of his age. 

Herbert Langford Warren, Nelson Rob- 
inson, Jr. Professor of Architecture, which 
occurred on June 27, in the 61st year of 
his age. 

Evert Jansen Wendell, Overseer of 
Harvard College, which occurred on Au- 
gust 27, in the 57th year of his age. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: to take effect July 1, 
1917, Francis Winslow Palfrey, as Sec- 
retary of the Faculty of Medicine ; to take 
effect August 1, 1917, Leroy Upson Gard- 
ner, as Instructor in Pathology ; to take 
effect September 1, 1917, John Raeburn 
Green, as holder of the Ecole Libre des Sci- 
ences Politiques Fellowship ; Bruce Rob- 
inson Silver, as Assistant in Chemistry ; 
Willard Stephen Parker, as Assistant in 
Medicine ; Archibald McKay Fraser and 
Andrew Roy MacAusland, as Assistants 
in Anatomy ; Edward Adelbert Doisy, as 
Assistant in Biological Chemistry ; Ever- 
ard Lawrence Oliver, as Assistant in 
Dermatology ; Martin Joseph English, as 
Assistant in Medicine; Harold Inman 
Gosline, as Assistant in Neuropathology ; 
Frank Roberts Ober, as Assistant in Or- 
thopedic Surgery ; Harry Philip Cahill and 
Charles Tirrell Porter, as Assistants in 
Otology ; Theodore Williams Ely, Rich- 
ard Spelman Eustis, and Edwin Theodore 
Wyman, as Assistants in Pediatrics ; 
Leverett Dale Bristol, as Assistant in Pre- 
ventive Medicine and Hygiene ; Douglas 
Armour Thom, as Research Fellow in 
Neuropathology ; Francis Brown Berry, 
as Austin Teaching Fellow in Pathology ; 
Melville Johnston Marshall, Arthur 
Welch Phillips, and Ralph Hunter Bailey, 
as Austin Teaching Fellows in Chemistry ; 
Charles Sager Collier and Zenas Clark 
Dickinson, as Tutors in the Division of 
History, Government, and _ Economics ; 


Lesley Hinckley Spooner, as Instructor in 
Bacteriology ; Francis Winslow Palfrey 
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and Joseph Hersey Pratt, as Instructors 
in Medicine ; William Norwood Souter, 
as Instructor in Ophthalmology ; Zabdiel 
Boylston Adams, as Instructor in Ortho- 
pedic Surgery and Fellow in Anatomy ; 
William Fletcher Knowles, as Instructor 
in Otology ; Leroy Upson Gardner, as In- 
structor in Pathology; Ernest Waters 
Wescott, as Instructor in Physiology ; 
James Alexander Ker Thomson, as Lec- 
turer on Classics ; Herman Morris Adler, 
as Assistant Professor of Psychiatry ; Wil- 
liam Allan Neilson, as Professor of Eng- 
lish. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: from July 1, for the remainder of 
1916-1917 and for one year from Septem- 
ber 1, 1917, MacIver Woody, as Secre- 
tary of the Faculty of Medicine ; for one 
year from September 1, 1917, Carl Wal- 
lace Miller, David Arnold Keys, Robert 
Franklin Field, and Elmer Raymond 
Schaeffer, as Assistants in Physics; Arthur 
Bliss Seymour, as Assistant in the Crypto- 
gamic Herbarium ; Ernest Henry Wilson, 
as Assistant at the Arnold Arboretum ; 
Leslie George Wright, Ralph Henry 
Price, and James Fairbank Smith, as 
Austin Teaching Fellows in Chemistry ; 
Sumner Cushing Brooks, as Research Fel- 
low in Tropical Medicine ; John Wilson, 
as Instructor in Modeling ; Christian Nus- 
baum, James Beebee Brinsmade, and 
Irvine Clifton Gardner, as Instructors in 
Physics ; Philip Quincy Wright, as In- 
structor in International Law ; Frederick 
Simonds Hammett, as Instructor in Anat- 
omy ; Frank Hunt, as Instructor in Medi- 
cine ; Charles Howard Walker, as Lec- 
turer on the History of Architecture ; Elmer 
Raymond Schaeffer, as Assistant Director 
of the Jefferson Physical Laboratory ; 
Joseph Wright, as Superintendent of the 
Iibrary for Municipal Research ; Willis 
Arnold Boughton, as Auditor of the Har- 
vard Dining Halls ; Léon Dupriez, as Visit- 
ing Lecturer on Government ; Lawrence 
Shaw Mayo, as Assistant Dean of Har- 
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vard College ; Morris Gray, Jr., as Secre- 
tary for Employment; Francis Welles 
Hunnewell, 2d, as Secretary to the Cor- 
poration ; Roger Pierce, as Secretary to the 
Corporation and Business Director of the 
Medical School ; Edward Deshon Bran- 
degee, as Regent ; Roy Willmarth Kelly, 
as Director of the Bureau of Vocational 
Guidance ; Frederick James Allen, as 
Assistant Director of the Bureau of Voca- 
tional Guidance and Lecturer on Voca- 
tional Guidance ; Alton Lombard Miller, 
as Instructor in Mathematics. 

Voted to appoint Wallace Clement 
Sabine Actiny Director of the Jefferson 
Physical Laboratory for one year from 
September 1, 1917. 

Voted to appoint Herbert Sidney Lang- 
feld Acting Director of the Psychological 
Laboratory for one year from September 
2, 19t7. 

Voted to appoint Charles Wilson Kil- 
lam Chairman of the Faculty of Archi- 
tecture for one year from September 1, 
1917. 

Voted to appoint James Haughton 
Woods Exchange Professor to France for 
the first half of 1917-1918. 

Voted to appoint Elwood Idell Terry 
Visiting Lecturer on Forestry from Colo- 
rado College for the second half of 1917- 
1918. 

The President reported that Charles 
Cestre had been appointed and accepted 
as Exchange Professor from France for 
the first half of 1917-1918. 

Voted to make the following changes of 
title: Donald Mitchell Glover from Teach- 
ing Fellow in Histology to Austin Teach- 
ing Fellow in Histology and Embryol- 
ogy ; Guy Edgar Youngburg from Austin 
Teaching Fellow in Biological Chemistry 
to Assistant in Biological Chemistry ; 
John Harper Blaisdell from Assistant in 
Syphilology to Assistant in Dermatology. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ant Professors for five years from Sep- 
tember 1, 1917: Emory Leon Chaffee, 
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of Physics ; Percy Rogers Howe, of Dental 
Research. 

The President nominated the following 
persons as members of Administrative 
Boards for the year 1917-1918, and it was 
voted to appoint them: Dental School, 
Eugene Hanes Smith, Dean, Charles Al- 
bert Brackett, George Howard Monks, 
William Henry Potter, William Parker 
Cooke, Amos Irving Hadley, George 
Henry Wright, Leroy Matthew Simpson 
Miner, Frank Turner Taylor, Fred Alex- 
ander Beckford; Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences, Charles Homer Haskins, 
Dean, Edward Laurens Mark, George 
Foot Moore, George Lyman Kittredge, 
Elmer Peter Kohler, William Fogg Os- 
good, Charles Burton Gulick, Reginald 
Aldworth Daly, John Albrecht Walz, 
Ralph Barton Perry, Henry Wyman 
Holmes. 

Voted to grant the following leaves of 
absence: to Professor James H. Woods for 
the 2d half of 1917-18; to Professor Ralph 
B. Perry for the 2d half of 1917-18. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to the 
following men in order to enter the service 
of the Government: to Professor A. C. 
Coolidge for the year 1917-18, to Assist- 
ant Professor K. G. T. Webster for the 
year 1917-18, to Assistant Professor 
Roger B. Merriman for the Ist half of 
1917-18, to Research Fellow Richard 
D. Bell for the year 1917-18. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to the 
following men while in the service of 
the Government: to Assistant Professor 
Harris P. Mosher for the year 1917-18, 
to Professor Theodore Lyman for the 
year 1917-18, to Professor George W. 
Pierce for the year 1917-18, to Professor 
Richard P. Strong for the year 1917-18, 
to Professor Walter B. Cannon for the 
year 1917-18, to Assistant Professor John 
Warren for the year 1917-18, to Assistant 
Professor Chandler R. Post for the first 
half of 1917-18, to Assistant Professor 
Arthur B. Lamb, from October 1, to 
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Assistant Professor Elliott C. Brackett 
for the year 1917-18, to Assistant Pro‘es- 
sor Richard C. Cabot for the year 1917- 
18, to Assistant Professor Francis W. 
Peabody for the first half of 1917-18, to 
Faculty Instructor Alexander S. Begg for 
the year 1917-18, to Faculty Instructor 
Frederick T. Lord for the first half of 
1917-18, to Faculty Instructor Alexander 
Forbes for the year 1917-18, to Faculty 
Instructor B. A. G. Fuller for the first 
half of 1917-18, to Faculty Instructor 
Julius Klein for the year 1917-18, to 
Lecturer Frederic G. Coburn for the year 
1917-18. 


Meeting of October 8, 1917. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the fol- 
lowing persons for their generous gifts: 


To Mr. Richard M. Saltonstall for his gift of 
$5,000, and to Mr. George von L. Meyer for his gift 
of $200, towards the Harvard Endowment Fund, 
with the request that it be added to the Arnold 
Arboretum Endowment Fund. 

To Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan for his gift of $1,250 
towards special expenses of the College Library. 

To “A member of the Class of 1905” for the gift 
of $2,500 to increase a certain salary. 

To Mrs. A. Lawrence Rotch for her gift of $1,125 
towards certain salaries. 

To Mr. George F. Willett for his gift of $500, 
and to Mr. Arthur F. Estabrook for his gift of $100, 
towards the expenses of the Bureau of Vocational 
Guidance in the Division of Education. 

To Mrs. Etta B. Reinherz for her gift of $300 
to establish a scholarship in memory of her son, 
Julian Henry Reinherz, of the Class of 1918, for 
needy undergraduate students in the College. 

To Mr. James J. Storrow for his gift of $300 to 
increase a certain salary in the Division of Educa- 
tion. 

To Mr. A. Lincoln Filene for his gift of $250 
towards a certain salary. 

To Professor Henry L. Smyth for his gift of $250 
for assistance in Economic Geology. 

To Dr. J. Ewing Mears for his gift of $225 for 
the James Ewing Mears, M.D. Scholarship for the 
year 1917-18. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $100 
towards a certain salary in the Department of Phy- 
sics. 

To “A member of the Class of 1905” for the gift 
of $100 for a prize for the best work in photochem- 
istry or its application to Biology performed at the 
Medical School in 1917-18. 

To Dr. Frederick C. Shattuck for his gift of $100 
for the Harvard Bureau of the American University 
Union in Europe. 
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To the Harvard Club of Chicago for the gift of 
$800 towards the scholarships for 1917-18. 

To the Harvard Club of Maryland for the gift of 
$500 for the scholarships for 1917-18. 

To the Harvard Club of Long Island for the gift 
of $375 towards the scholarships for 1917-18. 

To the Harvard Club of Fall River for the gift of 
$250 for the scholarship for 1917-18. 

To the Harvard Club of Connecticut for the gift 
of $200 for the scholarship for 1917-18. 

To the Harvard Club of Louisiana for the gift of 
$200 towards the scholarship for 1917-18. 

To the Harvard Club of New Jersey for the gift 
of $125 towards the scholarship for 1917-18. 

To the Harvard Club of Worcester for the gift of 
$100 towards the scholarship for 1917-18. 

To Professors Eugene Wambaugh and Joseph H. 
Beale for their gift of copyrights of the late Profes- 
sor Langdell and for their gift of $4 royalties on 
Professor Langdell’s Treatise on Contracts to the 
Harvard University Press. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: to take effect Sep- 
tember 1, 1917: William Arthur Berridge, 
as Proctor in Divinity Hall ; William 
Edward Cox, Zenas Clark Dickinson, and 
Robert Louis Masson, as Assistants in 
Economics ; David Arnold Keys, as As- 
sistant in Physics; Richard Stockton 
Meriam, as Assistant in Social Ethics ; 
Raymond Lesley Webster, as Assistant in 
Prosthetic Dentistry; Joseph Vincent 
Fuller, as Austin Teaching Fellow in His- 
tory ; Leslie George Wright, as Austin 
Teaching Fellow in Chemistry ; Lesley 
Hinckley Spooner, as Assistant in Medi- 
cine (Graduate School); William Fletcher 
Knowles, as Clinical Assistant in Laryn- 
gology (Graduate School); Oscar Baxter 
Ryder, as Instructor in Economics ; James 
Wallace Hopkins and Bancroft Hunting- 
ton Brown, as Instructors in Mathematics ; 
Tracy Augustus Pierce and William Le- 
Roy Hart, as Benjamin Pierce Instruc- 
tors in Mathematics ; Edward Wiggles- 
worth, as Curator of the Gardner Collec- 
tion of Photographs ; John Goddard Hart, 
as Secretary of the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences ; to take effect October 1, 1917, 
Richard Francis Carroll, as Assistant 
Librarian and Secretary of the Peaboly 
Museum. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
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ments for one year from September 1, 
1917: 


Assistants : Joseph Lyons Snider in Social Ethics; 

Archer Donald Douglas, James Theodore Marri- 
ner and Julian Ira Lindsay, in English; William 
Preston Palmer, Henry Bass Hall and Franklin 
Peveril Aiton, in Economics; Cloyd Laporte, in 
Economics and Government; Thomas Henry Clark, 
in Geology; Meyric Reynold Rogers, in Fine Arts; 
Sylvester Boyer and Edmund Billings, Jr., in 
Chemistry; Lawrence Valentine Roth and Lawrence 
D. Steefel, in History; Malcolm Perrine McNair 
and Reginald Coggeshall, in Government; Ralph 
Preston Wentworth, in Military Topography; 
Harry Saul Bernstein and Francis Lowell Burnett, 
in Pathology. 

Physician to Students : Maclver Woody. 

Austin Teaching Fellows: Norman Ethan Allen 
Hinds, in Geology and Geography; Belford Myrte- 
tus Cruse, in Chemistry; Reginald George Trotter, 
Sidney Raymond Packard and Colin Brummitt 
Goodykoontz, in History; Fred Campbell Meier 
and James Plummer Poole, in Botany; James Wash- 
ington Bell, inGovernment; William Rufus Redden, 
in Bacteriology. 

Joseph William Courtney and Arthur Willard 
Fairbanks as Associates in Neurology (Graduate 
School); Walter Elmore Fernald, as Associate in 
Psychiatry (Graduate School); John Jenks Thomas, 
as Associate in Neurology (Graduate School); Curtis 
Worth Chenoweth, as Instructor in Public Speaking 
(Law School); Arthur Burkhard and Edward Vere 
Brewer, as Instructors in German : Brewer Goddard 
Whitmore, as Instructor in Government ; Joseph Lee 
and Arthur Orlo Norton, as Lecturers on Education ; 
Arthur Fisher Whittem, as Secretary of the Adminis- 
trative Board for Special Students ; Warren Milton 
Persons, as Statistician of the Committee on Economic 
R search ; Frederick Sumner Mead, as Editor of the 
University Directory; John Matthew Gries, as 
Acting Director of the Bureau of Business Research ; 
Worcester Perkins, as Proctor in Divinity Hall. 

Proctors : J. W. Bell, A. Burkhard R. Coggeshall, 
W. S. Felton, R. R. Foley, A. M. Goodale, G. E. 
Haggart, G. Hankin, A. L. Horst, F. H. Kennedy, 
A. Levitt, C. L. McAlpine, W. E. Masterson, L. S. 
Mayo, A. E. Monroe, J. L. Moore, G. K. Noble, 
G. E. Osborne, E. C. Peck, G. P. Pennoyer, T. K. 
Richards, J. H. Sample, and R. P. Wentworth. 


Dental School. 


Lecturers: John William O'Connell, on Materia 
Medica; Albert Leonard Midgley, on Dentistry. 

Instructors —in Operative Dentistry : John Wil- 
liam O'Connell, Nathan Anthony Estes, Henry 
Gilman, Leslie Herbert Naylor, Arthur Allen Libby, 
Joseph Totten Paul, Charles Edward Stevens, 
Stuart Roberts Hayman, Charles Weston Ringer, 
Merton Weston Foss, and Herman Everett Hich- 
born; in Prosthetic Dentistry: Nels Henry Malas- 
trom, Clarence Shannon, and Habib Yusuf Rihan; 
in Crown and Bridge Work : Walter Irving Brigham 
and Horatio Le Seur Andrews; in Extracting and 
Anesthesia: Edwin Linwood Farrington, Albert 
Herder, Harold Bradshaw Norwood, Joseph Aloysius 
Ring, Oliver Perry Wolfe, and John Mark Smith; 
in Anesthesia : Walter Fairfield Provan. 
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Assistants in Operative Dentistry : Elimore Loftis 
Wallace and Edward Charles Hoey; in Prosthetic 
Dentistry: Frank Holmes Cushman, Harold Lee 
Peacock, Edward Aloysius Mahoney, and Fred 
Franklin Sproat; in Crown and Bridge Work : Wal- 
ter Nelson Roberts. 


Collis P. Huntington Memorial Hospital. 


Surgeon-in-Charge : Robert Battey Greenough; 
Surgeons : Channing Chamberlain Simmons and 
Edward Hammond Risley. 


The Cancer Commission of Harvard 
University. 

Director, Robert Battey Greenough; Secretary, 
Channing Chamberlain Simmons; Research Fellow 
in Biology, Wiliiam T. Bovie; Research Fellow in 
Pathology, Ernest William Goodpasture; Patholo- 
gist, in charge of Diagnosis Service, James Homer 
Wright. 

Voted to appoint George Washington 
Cram, Secretary of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences, from September 1, 1917. 

Voted to change the title of Alfred 
Clarence Redfield from Austin Teaching 
Fellow to Instructor in Physiology. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to the 
following men while in the service of the 
Government: to Professor Felix Frank- 
furter, from October 1, for the remainder 
of 1917-18, to Assistant Professor Al- 
fred M. Tozzer for the year 1917-18, to 
Assistant Professor Melvin T. Copeland 
for the year 1917-18, to Instructor 
Bremer W. Pond, for the first half of 1917- 
18. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to In- 
structor Maynard Ladd from November 
1, for the remainder of 1917-18, in order 
to enter the service of the Government. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS. 


Annual Meeting, September 24, 1917. 


The annual Meeting of the Board of 
Overseers of Harvard College was held 
in University Hall, Cambridge, on Mon- 
day, September 24, 1917, at 2 p.m. The 
following 19 members were present: Mr. 
Lowell, the President of the University; 
Messrs. Felton, Fish, Forbes, Frothing- 
ham, Grant, Greene, Herrick, Higgin- 
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son, Lamont, Marvin, Palmer, Roosevelt, 
Shattuck, Slocum, Swayze, W. R. 
Thayer, Wadsworth, Wister. 

The Secretary of the Board commu- 
nicated the deaths of the following mem- 
bers of the Board since the meeting of the 
Board on last Commencement Day: 

William DeWitt Hyde, at Brunswick, 
Maine, on June 29, 1917. 

Evert Jansen Wendell, at the Ameri- 
can Hospital in Paris on August 27, 1917. 

On account of the retirement of Mr. 
Meyer from the Board, and from the 
office of President thereof, Judge Grant 
was elected President pro tempore. 

The record of the previous meeting 
was read and approved. 

Mr. Fish, on behalf of the Committee 
on Elections, reported that the following 
persons had been duly chosen at the 
Election on last Commencement Day as 
members of the Board of Overseers for 
the term of six years: 


votes 
Leonard Wood, of Fort Riley, Kansas ........ 897 
Arthur Woods, of New York City.......... 839 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, of New York City. 723 
Francis Joseph Swayze, of Newark, N.J...... 655 
Jerome Davis Greene, of New York City... . 525 


And the Board voted to accept said re- 
port, and the foregoing persons were duly 
declared to be members of the Board of 
Overseers. 

The Board proceeded to the election 
of a President for the ensuing year, and 
ballots having been given in, it appeared 
that Robert Grant had received seven- 
teen ballots, Frederick P. Fish one bal- 
lot, and William Cameron Forbes one 
ballot; and Robert Grant, having re- 
ceived a majority of the ballots cast, was 
declared elected, and took the chair. 

The vote of the President and Fellows 
of June 11, 1917, electing Edward Wyllys 
Taylor, Professor of Neurology, to serve 
from September 1, 1917, was taken from 
the table, and the Board voted to con- 
sent to this vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
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sented the votes of the President and 
‘ellows of September 24, 1917, appointing 
Percy Rogers Howe Assistant Professor 
of Dental Research for five years from 
September 1, 1917; Emory Leon Chaffee 
Assistant Professor of Physics for five 
years from September 1, 1917; appoint- 
ing the following persons as members of 
the Administrative Board of the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences for the year 
1917-1918: Charles Homer Haskins, Dean, 
Edward Laurens Mark, George Foot 
Moore, George Lyman Kittredge; Elmer 
Peter Kohler, William Fogg Osgood, 
Charles Burton Gulick, Reginald Aldworth 
Daly, John Albrecht Walz, Ralph Barton 
Perry, Henry Wyman Holmes; appoint- 
ing the following persons as members of 
the Administrative Board of the Dental 
School for the year 1917-1918: Eugene 
Hanes Smith, Dean, Charles Albert 
Brackett, George Howard Monks, Wil- 
liam Henry Potter, William Parker 
Cooke, Fred Alexander Beckford, Amos 
Irving Hadley, George Henry Wright, 
Leroy Matthew Simpson Miner, Frank 
Turner Taylor; and the Board voted to 
consent to said votes. 

Mr. Frothingham presented the report 
of the Committee to Visit the Chemical 
Laboratories, and presented and read 
the report of the Committee to Visit the 
University Library, and upon the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee 
they were accepted and ordered to be 
printed. 

The Board voted to adjourn. 


Stated Meeting, October 8, 1917. 


A stated meeting of the Board of Over- 
seers of Harvard College was held in Uni- 
versity Hall, Cambridge, on Monday, 
October 8, 1917, at 2 p.m. The following 
17 members were present: Judge Grant, 
the President of the Board; Mr. Lowell, 
the President of the University; Messrs. 
Elliott, Fish, Frothingham, Greene, Her- 
rick, Higginson, Marvin, Morgan, Palmer, 
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Shattuck, Slocum, Swayze, W. R._ the academic year of 1916-17, and upon 


Thayer, Thomas, Wister. the recommendation of the Executive 
The record of the previous meeting was Committee they were accepted and or- 
read and approved. dered to be printed. 


The President of the University pre- The Board voted to adjourn. 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of October 8, 1917: on recom- RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 
mendation of the Faculty of Arts and : 
Sciences, to change the degree conferred Brera M. Boopr, R. '90. 





in June on John Winthrop Pennock from The College has opened with a some- 
Bachelor of Arts to Bachelor of Arts, cum what smaller enrolment than usual. In 
laude, this change beifig made necessary looking over the figures it is interesting { 


by the omission of a grade in one of his to see that the registration for the four 
courses; on recommendation of the Fac- undergraduate classes is slightly in ad- 
ulty of Medicine, to confer the degree vance of last year’s registration. The loss 
of Doctor of Dental Medicine, as of the has come in the graduate and special 
Class of 1917, upon Joseph Francis students. We have enrolled 85 graduate 
Foley; and the Board voted to consent students as against 113 last year at this 





to said votes. same time. This is a very natural out- 
The President of the University re- come of war conditions, as many of the 
ported that he had agreed with the Gev- women who had planned for graduate 


ernment of the United States to the use study have given it up because of the de- 
of Holyoke House, and a part of Dane mand for them either in their regular 
Hall, as the Cadet School of the First work or in war activities. 
Naval District, and that his action had The daily life of the College, too, is 
been approved by the President and Fel- much changed because of the war. The 
lows, and said communication was placed _ students at a mass meeting at the begin- 
on file. ning of the year decided to give up cer- 
Mr. Frothingham, on behalf of the tain of their outside interests, and to 
Executive Committee, presented a re- concentrate their interest on specially 
vised list of Visiting and other Commit- planned war work. For the first time the 
tees of the Board for the academic year Red Cross workers have a room of their 
of 1917-18, and after debate thereon, own. The Cambridge Red Cross has sent 
the Board voted to accept and to ap- instructors, and we have had so many 
prove said list, and said list, so revised, | workers that a second room has had to 
was ordered to be printed. be assigned for the distribution of woel 
The Board further voted that the Exec- _ and the picking over of moss. There was 
utive Committee be authorized to make an organized collection through the Col- 
such changes in and additions to the List lege for the War Library Fund, under the 
of Visiting Committees of the Board as direction of Miss Sherman, the Librarian \ 
may be necessary, or as may seem to it — of the College, and Dorothy Marsh, 1918. 
advisable, reporting the same when made The girls are also arranging for regular 
to the Board for their approval at the magazine collections for the camps. The 
meeting next following such action. Liberty Loan committee was organized 
Mr. Frothingham presented the re- with a representative from each class, and 
ports of the Committee to Visit the As- with collectors from the different classes 
tronomical Observatory, and of the Sec- _ who reported in turn to one general chair- 
retary of the Executive Committee for man. Mr. Pliny Jewell at the beginning 
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of the Liberty Loan campaign came out to 
speak to the girls in the theatre. 

The Council of Radcliffe College voted 
to give to the students certain war courses 
outside of the curriculum. The first of 
these courses has already been given. It 
was a series of talks on Food by Professor 
Henderson, who offered his services to the 
College, and who aroused in the girls a 
great deal of interest. The second course, 
now under way, is a course in Civilian 
Relief for a limited number of students. 
It is planned to run simultaneously a 
course on Dietetics. This course is to be 
given by Dr. Alice F. Blood, Director of 
the School of Household Economics at 
Simmons College, and is open to a larger 
number of students. The Council is also 
paying for the training in surgical dress- 
ings of certain students in the College, to 
enable them to be instructors in the col- 
lege Red Cross room. 

The Art Club has taken charge of an 
exhibition of postal cards painted by 
French soldiers. They were exhibited at 
the halls, on certain evenings, and in the 
day-time for three days they were on view 
at Agassiz House. The proceeds from 
the sale of these cards, which show for the 
most part war scenes, will go to the desti- 
tute families of French artists. Every- 
where except in classes there is knitting. 
Under the auspices of the Red Cross a free 
wool fund has been started, so that girls 
who are not able to buy their own wool 
are still able to give their labor. One con- 
tribution to this fund was made by Stu- 
dent Government, which gave $25 that 
it had saved by having no refreshments 
at its first meeting. Miss Hill, the man- 
aging housekeeper of the College, has 
started Red Cross knitting among the 
maids at the halls of residence, and through 
the interest of the halls of residence com- 
mittee a free wool fund was started for 
them, the gift of Mrs. Frederick O. Bar- 
ton. The French Club has been able to 
help by furnishing teachers for French 
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classes for the men in the Radio School. 
These classes meet in the parish house of 
the First Parish Church. The Idler Club, 
which has given up its open play as well 
as its fall reception, has already repeated 
one of the regular “Idlers” on a Saturday 
afternoon, without any advertising, hop- 
ing from the money received for tickets 
for this Saturday performance and other 
repetitions of coming “Idlers” to raise a 
If this 
is not possible, themoney will be used for 
some Red Cross purpose. Many of the 
girls in College have been much interested 
In the fall Miss 
Hill in conference with some of the stu- 
dents arranged for certain changes in the 
dining rooms of the halls and also in the 
College lunch-room, which would fit in 
with the general plans of Food Conserva- 


fund for an “Idler Ambulance.” 


in Food Conservation. 


tion. 

At the commemorative exercises on the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding 
of the Women’s College in Brown Uni- 
versity, October 20, two of the speakers 
were President Briggs and Mrs. Josephine 
Peabody Marks, a special student of 
1894-96. Radcliffe College was represent- 
ed at the celebration by the Dean. In the 
absence of Professor Webster, the Chair- 
man of the Academic Board, who is away 
for the year 1917-18, Professor Horatio 
S. White is Acting Chairman. Professor 
White has taken Professor Webster’s 
place once before. The new Associate 
nominated by the alumnez is Christina 
Hopkinson Baker, A.B. 1893 (Mrs. 
George P. Baker). Mrs. Baker is the 
first Associate to come in under the ar- 
rangement for a six-year term which was 
voted by the alumnz a year ago. Mrs. 
Baker is also chairman of the War Com- 
mittee for the Alumne Association, and 
at the present time she is serving with 
Miss Sarah Yerxa as a committee in 
charge of the furnishing of the new recep- 
tion room in Fay House. This room, and 
two offices, one for the president and 
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chairman of the Academic Board, and the 
other for the new Appointment Bureau, 
of which Eva A. Mooar, A.B. 1908, A.M. 
1913, is the director, have been made 
available by moving Mrs. Hogan, the 
housekeeper of Fay House, to new rooms 
in the house at 73 Brattle Street, which the 
College has just bought. This new house 
is to be used for recitation rooms and for 
laboratories, and gives a good deal of ad- 
ditional space for College purposes. 

Dean Hodges, Dean Fenn, and Dr. 
Crothers, who led morning prayers for the 
College last year, are leading them again 
this year. The new speakers are Dr. Cal- 
kins, who has served the College in this 
way many times before, and Dr. Sperry 
and Dr. Hatch, who come to us for the 
first time. Dr. Hatch, also, is the leader 
of a Bible study class under the auspieces 
of the Guild. On October 16 the students 
at the halls of residence invited the clergy- 
men to dine with them. After dinner there 
was a general meeting in the living room 
at Bertram Hall, when the girls sang Rad- 
cliffe songs. 

Every year there are new intercollegiate 
conferences to which Radcliffe students 
go. This year for the first time we have 
sent representatives to an intercollegiate 
debating council which had a meeting at 
South Hadley. Although Radcliffe Col- 
lege is not to furnish one of the debating 
teams for this year, the Debating Club 
means to have interclass debates through- 
out the winter, and it is making definite 
arrangements for coaching. The president 
of the Athletic Association represented 
the College at the Intercollegiate Athletic 
Conference at Northampton in October. 

The regular gymnasium work of the 
College does not begin each year until the 
first of November. Before then the stu- 


dents have their organized out-door sports 
— hockey and tennis. During this time 
also there are very careful physical ex- 
aminations of all the Freshmen under the 
direction of Dr. Sarah Bond and Miss 
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Wright, the Director of the Gymna- 
sium. 

A room on the third floor of Fay House 
has been given to the Radcliffe Quarterly, 
the publication for the past students of 
the College. This room is near the Alum- 
nz room, where the Alumnz Associa- 
tion throughout the year has committee 
meetings and teas. In addition to having 
the Quarterly the regular organ for past 
students, Lucy A. Paton, A.B. 1892, A.M. 
1894, Ph.D. 1904, the editor, hopes also 
to have it bring to the graduates a closer 
knowledge of what the undergraduates 
are doing. 

The Graduate Club has been active 
this year as usual. At the beginning of 
each year the club tries to bring together 
all the graduate students in the College, 
and it also keeps the graduates informed 
by mail of the things that are happening 
in College which are likely to be of special 
interest to graduate students. Emily A. 
Daniell, A.B. 1895, who has been the 
head of the Graduate House for the two 
years that it has been opened, resigned 
this fall. Her place was taken by Marion 
Fay, A.B. 1912, A.M. 1913, who is con- 
tinuing her work for the Ph.D. 

At the fall meeting of the Associates 
three gifts were announced. Alice H. 
Burrage, A.B. 1892, one of the Alumnz 
Associates, brought from the Radcliffe 
Club of Vermont a gift of $15 for the 
Mary Coes Memorial Fund; the mis- 
tresses of the halls of residence and the 
girls presented to the College a Liberty 
Bond; and the Treasurer announced that 
an additional $5,000 for the Anna Parsons 
Scholarships had become available for the 
College through the death of an annuitant 
under Mrs. Barnard’s will. 

The question of opening the instruction 
of the Harvard Medical School to women 
was one of great interest to Radcliffe Col- 
lege this fall, and the Council of the Col- 
lege was most glad to stand ready to for- 
ward in any way this plan of the Harvard 
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Medical School. Because of the lateness 
of the announcement there were so few 
properly qualified applicants that the 
plan could not be carried through this 
year. 


STUDENT LIFE. 
FRANKLIN Eppy Parker, JR., 18. 


As might have been expected, the Col- 
lege this fall has become a very different 
place from what it was. The usual type of 
activities could not make the old appeal 
to the 1,500 students who returned, for the 
war and further preparation for it dom- 
inated every one’s mind. This feeling 
found expression for the most part in the 
course of Military Science and Tactics 
offered by the University faculty, and 
when it was announced by the Govern- 
ment that Colonel Azan and Lieutenant 
Morize were directly to supervise this 
work, its success was instantly assured. 
A large majority of men in the course had 
served under these officers during the 
past spring and summer, so that a great 
respect among the undergraduates has 
grown up for the French Mission as a 
whole and for these men in particular. 
At the beginning cf the year it was thought 
that Captain Amann, who jeined the 
Mission in the summer, would be in Cam- 
bridge for the winter, but his services were 
desired elsewhere by the government. 
Then the College was fortunate in secur- 
ing Major William Flynn, U.S.A., as pro- 
fessor of Military Science and Tactics. 
A man of great experience and retired, his 
influence can only be of singular value on 
the men under him. During the first few 
days of the new year, it did not seem as 
though enough new men had joined the 


course, and since it was necessary that the 
maximum number be enrolled, if man- 
ceuvres were to be held, a campaign was 
started by the various company captains. 
All College dormitories were canvassed, 
with special efforts among the Freshmen. 
At the conclusion of the campaign, 1,061 
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men had been enrolled. The regiment has 
been hard at work ever since, for with 
many novices in its ranks, there was much 
polishing to be done before it could make 
the same appearance which the regiment 
of last year made. It has been reviewed 
at the Stadium on several occasions and at 
Fresh Pond. Among those before whom it 
has passed in review are Secretary of War 
Baker, Governor McCall, and General 
Edwards. 

Perhaps the most peculiar feature of 
the College this year is the position of 
the Freshman Class. It is naturally the 
largest, containing about 550 men, but it 
is also the most representative of what a 
class at Harvard College usually is. Con- 
sequently instead of the traditional supe- 
riority of upper classmen over the Fresh- 
men, we find this latter group occupying a 
position of evident importance. The few 
moth-eaten Seniors who returned were 
scarcely able to keep up the time-hon- 
ored prestige of their class, and, the ranks 
of the Juniors and Sophomores being 
thinned, their morale was broken. Thus 
in all movements among undergraduates 
it is the Freshmen who have to be con- 
sidered first. Fearful prophecies because 
of this are being made by the none too re- 
signed upper classmen, but,1921 with a few 
more months’ training bids fair to hold its 
own. 

The annual receptions of the Univer- 
sity and Phillips Brooks House for the 
Freshmen were combined this year and 
held in Phillips Brooks House on the first 
Tuesday of the new term. This was due 
to the fact that the Union, where the Uni- 
versity reception was usually held, is now 
being used for the serving of meals in the 
place of Memorial Hall, that building 
having been taken over by the Naval 
Radio School. At the reception in Phillips 
Brooks House Dean Briggs presided, and 
addresses were made by President Lowell, 
Dean Yeomans, Arthur Woods, ’92, Lieu- 
tenant Morize, and Mr. John Gallishaw. 
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A series of Monday evening talks for the 
Freshmen are being held in the Smith 
Halls Common Room, lasting about a half 
hour. Dr. A. T. Davison, ’06, leads the 
men in singing after each address, and the 
following have been among the speakers: 
Professor Bliss Perry, Professor E. C. 
Moore, Major Higginson and Bishop 
Lawrence. 

Two financial campaigns have been 
carried on in the College this year, and 
these strenuously, since the number of 
students was small, so that each person’s 
responsibility has become greater. The 
first of these was for the support of Phil- 
lips Brooks House, which is solely depend- 


ent upon private subscriptions in carrying - 


out its programme of social service, religious 
activity, and general welfare. Four teams 
were selected to compete in securing funds, 
and dinners were held at the Colonial Club 
where reports were made and a certain 
amount of drive put into the campaign. 
About $4,500 was collected, which 
amount enables Phillips Brooks House to 
carry on additional work among army 
camps where Harvard men are in the serv- 
ice. The collecting teams were composed 
of the following: 

General Chairman, Cass Canfield, ’19. 

A. Captain, F. Parkman, 719; A. L. 
Benjamin, ’20, C. F. Batchelder, ’20, E. 
A. MecCouch, ’20, J. Otis, ’20, R. B. 
Quintana, ’20, S. Paine, ’20, R. Salton- 
stall, ’°20, O. C. Wood, ’20, H. L. Whit- 
ney, ’20, and C. E. Works, ’20. 

B. Captain, R. E. Gross, ’19; A. Aspin- 
wall, ’20, F. K. Bullard, ’20, F. C. Church, 
20, D. C. Hawkins, ’20, R. W. Harwood, 
20, J. S. Higgins, ’20, J. B. Read, ’20, 
H. A Roberts, ’20, R. G. Stone, ’20, and 
R. Tuckerman, ’20. 

C. Captain, G. A. Brownell, 19; G. C. 
Barclay, 719, W. P. Belknap, ’20, J. G. 
Coolidge, ’20, C. H. Corning, ’20, E. A. 
Hill, 719, A. L. Putnam, ’20, P. Shepley, 
’20, A. F. Tribble, ’19, D. L. Withington, 
°20, and D. H. Worral, ’20. 
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D. Captain, F. E. Parker, Jr., "18; W. 
S. Burrage, 718, D. L. Richardson, 718, 
M. L. Shattuck, 719, and W. B. Snow, 
18. 

When the Second Liberty Loan was 
announced, arrangements were made to 
secure the maximum amount of under- 


graduate subscriptions. The work was 
placed in the charge of a head committee 
composed of the following: F. W. Hatch, 
19, of Medford, chairman; G. C. Bar- 
clay, ’19, of New York; W. P. Belknap, 
Jr., 20, of New York; G. A. Brownell, 19, 
of New York; D. C. Hawkins, ’20, of New 
York; J. R. Meeker, ’21, of New York; 
and F. E. Parker, Jr., ’18, of Bay City, 
Michigan. Contrary to the plan followed 
last spring individual subscriptions were 
taken by members of this committee and 
by a number of sub-committees, and these 
subscriptions were forwarded to the Cam- 
bridge banks. The banks established a 
system of buying bonds on the install- 
ment plan for those who could not meet 
the requirements of the government 
plan. Over $35,500 was subscribed, this 
amount representing the undergraduates 
only. 

The trials for the interclass debating 
teams resulted in the following selection: 
1918, J. J. Caires, K. Lewis, R. S. Tucker, 
and J. Horblit; 1919, M. L. Luessenhop, 
E. Weissbuch, L. S. Bing, S. G. Falk; 
1920, H. A. Janzlik, R. Berle, L. A. Levy, 
M. Kingsberg; 1921, C. H. Whelden, W. 
S. Holbrook, L. S. Saxe, J. D. Segal. — 
The International Polity Club has begun 
its year and will hold regular meetings, 
of which not so many will be open as in 
previous years. A number of discussions 
accessible to members of the University 
is planned for later in the season. As 
heretofore, the society will have discus- 
sions on modern international problems 
and questions of American foreign pol- 
icy. — The Cosmopolitan Club opened its 
year with a joint reception for foreign 
students with the Phillips Brooks House. 
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The following men spoke: C. Canfield, 
19, Taro Murai, 18, Mahido Songkla, 
Sp., of Siam, P. A. Campos, 2L., of Porto 
Rico, Foo Chang, Grad.L., of China, 
Captain Amann, and Professor Hurlbut. 
—A three days’ conference for foreign 
students in the vicinity of Boston was held 
by the Cosmopolitan Club on October 
27, 28, and 29. An opening meeting was 
held in Phillips Brooks House at which 
Charles D. Hurrey, chairman of the New 
York committee of friendly relations 
with foreign students, spoke. The next 
day a trip was made to Lincoln House, a 
settlement in Boston, with a dinner at 
the Boston Y.M.C.A. On Sunday the 
visiting students attended Appleton 
Chapel, and in the evening were again 
addressed by Mr. Hurrey. On Monday 
evening all Chinese students in the Uni- 
versity and Technology were entertained 
at a reception at Phillips Brooks House 
at which Professor E. C. Moore spoke.— 
The Appleton Chapel Sunday School 
under the direction of Professor E. C. 
Moore and Professor H. W. Holmes, ’03, 
has opened for the benefit of Cambridge 
parents who wish to send their children 
there. 

The Union has again completed a year 
with a loss slightly greater than that of 
the preceding year. Two years ago con- 
ditions improved so. that there was a 
gain of $6,308.82 over the loss of 1914-15, 
but last year a loss of $8,910.78 was in- 
curred. This year there has been an ex- 
cess of expenditure over the income for 
the period from September 1, 1916 to 
August 9, 1917, amounting to $10,861.40, 
as compared with an excess of expendi- 
ture over the income amounting to $8,- 
910.78 for the previous year ending Au- 
gust 31, 1916, oran increase in the net loss 
for the period now under review amount- 
ing to $1,950.62. 

Fifty-nine members of the Freshman 
Class have been awarded Price Green- 
leaf aid assignments for the year 1917-18, 
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which are distributed in sums from $100 
to $250. Following are the men receiving 
this award: Harold Abrams, Harry Al- 
bert, B. J. Alpers, W. D. Ball, L. C. Barry, 
R. W. Beal, E. R. Beeler, P. E. Belfatto, 
S. B. Chase, Jr., F: S. Church, Louis 
Clayton, R. L. Conrad, E. H. Derby, 
S. M. Diamond, W. H. Dunphy, C. G. 
Fessenden, M. H. Fineberg, H. M. Flinn, 
H. S. Fraine, A. C. Frenyear, Edward 
Frost, George Hanson, R. E. Henderson, 
R. H. Keegan, Clinton Leslie, Harry 
Levy, E. W. Littlefield, R. E. Lutz, J. F. 
McCann, Jr., T. T. McDonald, K. N. 
Marshall, C. F. Mateyka, L. G. Miller, 
W. G. Mulliken, W. D. Murray, J. E. 
Nally, P. S. Nisson, N. A. Pedersen, F. 
W. Perkins, Jr., A. A. Piazza, J. M. 
Plumer, Manuel Prenner, L. W. Prouty, 
William Rugg, J. M. Scott, Walter Silva, 
Moses Smith, B. I. Sperling, R. O. Spero, 
Harry Starr, E. R. Sumner, F. J. Sweeney, 
Joseph Swirsky, Leo Taran, Leonard 
Ware, Jr., C. H. Whelden, Jr., J. N. 
White, Nathan Winitsky, J. N. Wyman. 

The following men will compose the 
student members of the University Din- 
ing Council for the year 1917-18. To 
represent the Union: S. N. Dunton, ’18, 
of Circleville, O.; R. B. Johnson, 1 G., of 
Newark, N.J.; F. H. Kennedy, 3L., of 
Houstonville, N.C. To represent Fox- 
croft: E. M. Anderson, ’20, of Brockton; 
W. H. Gardner, °18, of Ottumwa, Ia.; 
J.S. Tomajan, 3L., of Worcester. 

The following officers of Phillips Brooks 
House have been elected for the coming 
year: President, Cass Canfield, ’19, of New 
York; vice-president, R. E. Gross, °19, of 
West Newton; treasurer, G. A. Brownell, 
’19, of New York; assistant treasurer, R. 
Saltonstall, ’20, of Chestnut Hill; chair- 
man, social service, F. Parkman, 719, of 
Boston; librarian, M. F. Chung, of Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. An information bureau 
for the benefit of new students was con- 
ducted at the Phillips Brooks House dur- 
ing the two weeks preceding the opening 
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of College. The committee in charge was 
composed of F. E. Parker, 18, chairman, 
G. W. Allport, 719, G. C. Barclay, ’19, G. 
A. Brownell, 719, F. K. Bullard, ’20, F. H. 
Fisher, 719, and H. A. Roberts, ’20. — 
A meeting to organize the social service 
for the year was held at Phillips Brooks 
House on October 3, at which C. Can- 
field, ’19, presided and the following men 
spoke: Professor R. B. Perry, ’97, A. A. 
Ballantine, 04, and F. K. Bullard, ’20. 

The officers of the musical clubs for the 
coming year have been elected as follows: 
President, J. K. Berry, Jr., °18, of Provi- 
dence, R.I., vice-president, B. F. D. 
Adams, °19, of Boston; leader of the Glee 
Club, M. A. Shattuck, ’19, of Seattle, 
Wash.; leader of the Mandolin Club, F. 
H. Stephens, ’18, of Dorchester; leader 
of the Banjo Club, E. C. Whittemore, ’19, 
of Cambridge; secretary of the Glee Club, 
E. C. Bennett, 718, of Somerville; secre- 
tary of the Mandolin Club, M. Fech- 
heimer, 719, of Cincinnati, Ohio; secre- 
tary of the Banjo Club, S$. R. Dunham, 
Jr., 19, of Boston. 

The Dramatic Club will not give its 
usual fall production this year, as the exe- 
cutive committee of the club has decided 
that the diminished number of both act- 
ing and business members would make it 
almost impossible to stage a successful 
play. H. Scholle, ’19, and R. T. Bush- 
nell, ’19, are the only members of last 
year’s committee who have returned. If 
the military activities of the University 
allow it, arrangements may be made for 
a performance next spring. 

The Pierian Sodality begins its 110th 
season. The number of its experienced 
musicians has been greatly reduced be- 
cause of the war. The services of M. 
Alloo, of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, have again been secured, and plans 
are now under way for a regular series of 
concerts. — The University Glee Club 
has joined forces with the Radcliffe 
Choral Society to produce the Gilbert 
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and Sullivan opera, “Jolanthe.” Three. 
performances are to be given at Agassiz 
House, Radcliffe, on the evenings of 
December 7 and 8 and the afternoon of 
December 8. The whole production is in 
the charge of Dr. A. T. Davison, ’06, and 
the receipts will go to the Radcliffe 
Choral Society Scholarship Fund. The 
following cast has been selected; 

F. K. Bullard, ’20 


A. A. Rouner, ’20 
T. A. Smith, ’18 


Strephon 
Lord Mountararat 
Lord Tolloller 


Sentry E. C. Bennett, 718 
Lord Chancellor M. A. Shattuck, ’19 
Tolanthe Miss Ann Gardner 
Phyllis Miss Doris Underhill 
Queen Miss Susan Thompson 
Leila Miss Alva Taylor 
Celia Miss Dorothy Jones 
Fleta Miss Dorothy Mason 


Men’s Chorus: F. V. B. Demarest ’19, E. H. 
Gallup 20, F. S. Jewell, 1G.B., C. R. Larrabee, 19, 
J. F. Lautner ’21, G. N. McKee, 18, W. M. Silver- 
man, "18, W. S. Taylor, 1G.B., B. Ulin, ’20. 


The nominating committee of the Stu- 
dent Council to act pro tempore until the 
election of the permanent council was 
appointed as follows: F. E. Parker, Jr., 
18, of Bay City, Mich., Chairman; P. M. 
Cabot, °18, of Brookline; G. C. Barclay, 
19, of New York, N.Y.; G. A. Brownell, 
19, of New York, N.Y. 

Despite the depleted board of editors 
the University Register will appear early 
in December. Its general style will be 
that of last year’s book, which was ad- 
mittedly the most successful Register ever 
published. The board consists of the fol- 
lowing: G. C. Barclay, ’19, president; P. 
Zach, 19, business manager; D. S. Guild, 
"19, managing editor; W. T. Selg, ’19, and 
F. C. Southworth, ’20, assistant man- 
aging editors; G. C. Houser, ’20, circula- 
tion manager; H. H. R. Thompson, 719, 
and B. W. Patch, ’20, associate editors. 

At a meeting of the Lampoon board new 
officers were elected for the year of 1917- 
18 to take the places of editors who have 
left College to enter national service. They 
are: E. A. Bacon, ’20, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
to succeed R. E. Sherwood, ’18, as presi- 





dent, N. R. Cutler, ’19, -f Brookline to 
“succeed J. Lavalle, ’18, as Ibis, F. T. 
Fisher, ’19, of Chicago, Illinois, to suc- 
ceed F. B. Todd, 18, as treasurer. R. C. 
Bacon, °16, will act as graduate treas- 
urer. 

The following officers have been elected 
to head the Jilustrated in place of the man- 
aging board elected last spring. President 
and general manager, Richard Roelofs, 
Jr., °18, of Cripple Creek, Colo.; man- 
aging editor, A. F. Tribble, ’19, of Kansas 
City, Mo.; assistant managing editor, 
Alan Burroughs, ’20, of Flushing, L.I.; 
business manager, Richard Eisendrath, 
20, of Chicago, IIl.; photographic man- 
ager, Eben Richards, Jr., 19, of Tuxedo 
Park, N.Y.; assistant photographic man- 
agers, C. H. Holladay, ’20, and Cyril Mc- 
Near, ’20, both of San Francisco, Cal. 

A Y.M.C.A. Hut similar to those in 
operation in the various cantonments 
has been erected for the Radio Schocl 
students and any other members of the 
Army or Navy in Cambridge in the north 
end of the quadrangle back of Pierce Hall. 
The National War Council of the 
Y.M.C.A., which has built the hut, has 
placed entire supervision of the structure 
when completed in the hands of Arthur 
Beane, *11, Graduate Secretary of the 
Phillips Brooks House Association. H. 
A. Roberts, ’20, will act as assistant. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra is 
presenting a series of eight concerts in 
Sanders Theatre during the winter. Two 
of these have been given on October 19 
and November 15. The remaining six 
concerts will come on the following dates: 
December 13, January 17, February 21, 
March 21, April 4, April 25. 

A committee made up of members of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences has or- 
ganized a series of lectures which are to 
be given weekly on subjects connected 
with the war. The first lecture of the 


series was an illustrated account of the 
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“Life in the Trenches,” by Lieutenant 
André Morize, on October 31. The lec- 
tures are to be given on Wednesday eve- 
nings throughout the winter and will be 
held in New Lecture Hall. 

Lieutenant Colonel L. W. B. Rees of 
the Royal British Flying Corps made an 
address to the members of the University 
in the New Lecture Hall on the after- 
noon of October 25. The subject of the 
talk was the part played by the aeroplane 
in modern warfare. Colonel Rees has seen 
active service in the war and has been 
awarded the Victoria Cross for his daring 
exploits. 

The schedule of organ recitals given at 
the Andover Theological School, St. 
John’s Chapel, Episcopal Theological 
School, and Appleton Chapel was an- 
nounced as follows: 


Nov. 6, at St. John’s Chapel. 
Nov. 27, at Appleton Chapel. 
Dec. 11, at Andover Chapel. 
Jan. 8, at St. John’s Chapel. 
Feb. 5, at Appleton Chapel. 


Feb. 26, at 
March 12, at 
April 9, at 
May 7, at 


Andover Chapel. 
St. John’s Chapel. 
Appleton Chapel. 
Andover Chapel. 


These recitals are open to the public. — 
The Arthur Whiting concerts of Chamber 
Music will be held in the John Knowles 
Paine Concert Hall of the Music Building 
on the following dates: Nov. 22, Dec. 20, 
Jan. 24, Feb. 14, and March 28. These 
expositions are open, without charge for 
admission, to all officers and students in 
the University, and to members of the 
Naval Radio School and the Naval Cadet 
School. Graduates interested in music are 
also welcome. 

The Cercle Francais gave a reception to 
Professor Charles Cestre, exchange pro- 
fessor from the University of Bordeaux, 
and to those of the French officers who 
were still in Cambridge, namely: Colonel 
Azan, Captain Amann, and Lieutenant 
Morize. 
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ATHLETICS. 
FRANKLIN Eppy Parker, Jr., 18. 
Football, 
Although all formal intercollegiate 


athletics were canceled by the Univer- 
sity, it became apparent at the begin- 
ning of the year that something would 
have to be organized to take the place of 
the all-absorbing contests to which we had 
become accustomed. Hence under the 
guidance of the Athletic Association ar- 
rangements were made for the establish- 
ment of informal University teams in all 
branches of sport. Football was natur- 
ally the cynosure of all athletic eyes, and 
practice in this game was soon held daily 
on Soldiers Field. As captain-elect W. H. 
Wheeler, ’18, and manager-elect H. Robb, 
’18, did not return to College the appoint- 
ments of W. B. Snow, Jr., 718, of Stone- 
ham as captain and R. E. Gross, 19, of 
West Newton, as manager, were made. 
W. Rollins, ’16, of West Roxbury, former 
University quarter was appointed as coach. 
In addition to Captain Snow, V. F. Likins, 
’18, was the only other ““H”’ man return- 
ing to College, but as Likins decided not 
to go out for football, this made the ma- 
terial at hand men of little experience, 
new men, and members of last year’s 
Freshman team. In this last class were two 
most promising candidates, F. C. Church, 
Jr., 20, captain of his Freshman eleven, 
and A. Horween, ’20, a versatile line- 
plunger and kicker. 

The management decided to arrange 
games with various military teams sta- 
tioned in New England, as most all of the 
camps and cantonments have had a regu- 
lar team playing a regular schedule. The 
Radio School at Cambridge and the Com- 
monwealth Pier elevens were invited to 
practice scrimmages, and much was ac- 
complished in this way, since the number 
of candidates out was not large enough to 
run successfully a second team, the main 
object of which has been to scrimmage 
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the first. The opening game, however, 
on October 6, was not with a military 
team, but against the Dean Academy at 
Franklin. The Informals, as they have 
come to be known, had no trouble in de- 
feating these school-boys, the final score 
being 27 to 0. Straight football was used 
throughout the game; the touchdowns 
were made by Horween (2), Church, and 
R. P. Hallowell, ’20. A death blow was 
almost dealt football at Harvard shortly . 
after this game, when it was announced 
that Captain Snow and R. G. Stone, 20, 
a fast end, were joining the Ensigns’ 
School which had been established at 
Cambridge. It was at first thought that 
these men could continue their playing, 
since the team was an informal one, and 
no games were being played in which 
intercollegiate rules of eligibility would 
apply. Their work at the Ensigns’ 
School proved too much, so that both 
Snow and Stone were lost to the team. 
Arnold Horween, ’20, of Chicago, Ill. 
was then elected captain. 

On October 13 the Naval Reserves from 
Bumkin Island came to Cambridge, but 
the Informals were again victorious, this 
time the score being 35 to 0. Touchdowns 
were made by Horween (2), B. S. Blanch- 
ard, Jr., ’20, L. Crosscup, 719, and R. 
Hoffman, 719. Considerable teamwork 
seemed to have been developed by this 
time. On October 20 the Stadium was 
the scene of a splendid military review, 
as well as a good game of football. On that 
day the Informals met the Maine Heavy 
Artillery team, from the troops stationed 
at Westfield. About 1,000 soldiers from 
Camp Bartlett, Westfield, were reviewed, 
as well as the University R.O.T.C. Twelve 
hundred and fifty Naval Radio Students 
occupied the lower half of the Harvard 
stands, the guests of the Athletic Asso- 
ciation. The game itself was one of the 
best exhibitions of football seen here this 
year, for it was a stubbornly fought con- 
test, the Informals outplaying the Maine 
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Heavies in the first half, when a single 
touchdown was scored on a beautifully 
executed forward pass, Blanchard to H. 
Whitney, ’20. In the second half, the 
Maine team improved considerably, so 
that much of the time the play was in 
the Informals’ territory. A blocked kick, 
however, resulted in a fluke touchdown 
for the Informals, when M. A. Rudman, 
°18, secured the ball and partly ran and 
was partly carried across the Maine line 
by some excited Maine players. The 
final score was 13 to 0. 

On October 29 the Informals journeyed 
to Ayer to meet the Camp Devens Depot 
Brigade team, which had been coached 
by C. A. Coolidge, Jr., ’17, former Uni- 
versity end. Here a stone wall was met by 
both teams, for a hard fight was carried 
on for all four periods without either team 
being able to score. Several times each 
side threatened the other’s goal line, but 
each time the line would strengthen and 
hold for a loss. Whether informal football 
has proved an enormous success with the 
public or not has not been a fact of much 
consideration this year. It has offered a 
thoroughly enjoyable opportunity to all 
those in College who wanted to play the 
game. And, indeed, this year has given 
the average man his chance for such en- 
joyment, as no other year since intercol- 
legiate athletics reached their stage of in- 
tensified organization. 


Freshman Football. 


Candidates for the Freshman football 
team were called out on September 24, but 
barely thirty men reported. Coach D. J. 
Wallace, ’16, University centre, who had 
been appointed to teach the Class of 1921 
football, instituted a thorough search of 
the Freshman Halls, and soon enough 
were reporting for practice to have four 
first-string teams. Coach Wallace was 
assisted in his work by several older Uni- 
versity players who were in the vicinity 
of Cambridge, so that the first two weeks 
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the Freshmen received nothing but ex- 
pert instruction in the fundamentals of 
the game. While there are great grounds 
for hope in the excellent material in the 
class, yet the fact that this Freshman 
class is getting better coaching and more 
of it than any of its predecessors augurs 
well fcr its future work. After a few weeks 
of play H. H. Faxon, ’21, of Quincy, was 
elected to lead the team. Faxon prepared 
at Milton Academy, where he was captain 
of his school team. 

After many practice scrimmages with 
the Informals and various military teams 
from near by, the Freshmen opened their 
regular schedule playing Andover at An- 
dover on October 13. A16 to 0 victory was 
secured from the Academy, due to the 
kicking of Captain Faxon, and the attack 
of R. S. Humphrey and F. B. Lothrop. 
Worcester Academy was the next oppo- 
nent, and on October 27, the Freshmen 
defeated this school by a score of 53 to 7. 
A varied style of attack was used in this 
game, but the line-plunging of the back- 
field and the steady toe of Captain Faxon 
were the elements which easily assured 
success. 

On November 10 Freshman football 
relations with Princeton were resumed. 
The Harvard 1921 eleven went to New 
Jersey and defeated the young Tigers 
24 to 0. This came as a surprise, since the 
Princeton showing against Exeter Acad- 
emy had been much more creditable than 
that of the Harvard Freshmen. Touch- 
downs were made by R. S. Humphrey, 
A. D. Hamilton, and T. C. Wales. Cap- 
tain Faxon kicked three goals from touch- 
downs, and W. B. Frothingham added 
three points by a field goal. 


Baseball. 


The fall baseball season brought a large 
number of candidates to take advantage 
of opportunities for practice before the 
regular season next year. In the absence 
of captain-elect G. A. Percy, ’18, and man- 
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ager-elect L. Higgins, ’18, W. W. McLeod, 
°19, of Malden was appointed captain and 
F. T. Fisher, 719, of Chicago, was ap- 
pointed manager. Coach Duffy was in 
charge of the squad, and a schedule of 
four games was arranged, all of which the 
baseball team won. These defeated teams 
included the Naval Radio School, Com- 
monwealth Pier, a team of Naval Reserves, 
and Fort Warren, the latter aggregation 
being captained by R. Harte, ’17, former 
catcher on the University nine. The reg- 
ular team lined up as follows: L. P. Jones, 
719, first base; J. B. Wolverton, ’20, sec- 
ond base; J. T. Beal, 17, third base; L. B. 
Evans, ’20, shortstop; H. L. Ward, ’20, 
left field; A. L. Peirson, ’20, centre field; 
E. A. McCouch, ’20, right field; W. W. 
McLeod, 19, (captain), catcher; H. M. 
Erb, ’20, S. H. Johnson, ’20, and P. C. 
Newton, ’20, pitchers. Jones was the 
heavy hitter of the team and fielded his po- 
sition well, but his basé-running was poor. 
Evans was, with the exception of Captain 
McLeod, probably the best all-round 
player of the team. He was consistently 
good at bat, in the field, and on the bases. 
McLeod, although new to his position, 
caught and threw well in every game and 
all three pitchers showed good form. 


Crew. 


Fall practice was held for both Uni- 
versity and Freshman crew candidates, 
with Coach Haines assisted in his work by 
Second Coach Brown, A. Beane, ’11, and 
H. L. F. Kreger, ’16. F. Parkman, ’19, of 
Boston was appointed captain of the Uni- 
versity crew, and assistant manager A. S. 
Tribble, ’19, who returned to College, was 
able to take over his work of one year 
ahead. The candidates for the University 
crew were divided into graded Club 
crews, Eliot and Thayer, and the Fresh- 
men were divided into graded dormitory 
crews. An informal regatta was held on 
October 30-31 and November 2, in which 
the following events were held: races for 
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graded eights, “ comp” race, wherry races, 
and single sculls. After the regatta a small 
squad of University and Freshmen ma- 
terial was retained for further instruction 
by the coaches as nuclei for crews next 
spring. 


Track. 


Cross-country racing formed the chief 
event of running work this fall, and a 
goodly number reported for practice under 
Coach Farrell. The Freshmen, however, 
lagged behind at first, but the usual cam- 
paign was made, and a systematic search 
of the dormitories along the Charles re- 
vealed much latent material which needed 
only prodding. A small number of regu- 
lar candidates was also kept busy under 
Coach Donovan, but the great emphasis 
was put on the cross-country work. In 
their race with the Technology harriers, 
the University cross-country team was 
defeated 26 to 31. A number of other in- 
formal meets were held against military 
teams, in which both the Freshman and 
University squads were entered. B. Lewis, 
’20, of Philadelphia, was elected captain 
of the informal cross-country team to fill 
the vacancy caused by the failure of G. A. 
King, Jr., ’18, to return to College. No 
appointments were made for the regular 
track team, since their season does not 
start until the spring. 


Dockep. 

Whether an informal University hockey 
will be organized this winter has at this 
writing not been determined. The sport 
is in a little worse condition than others, 
since no man from the University squad 
has returned to College. It is more than 
likely that such a team will be established. 
if any student interest is shown in that 
direction. 

In regard to hockey activities for 1917- 
18, F. W. Moore, ’93, graduate treasurer 
of the University Athletic Association, 
has issued the following statement: 
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It is altogether likely that a regular Freshman 
team, with the usual schedule, will be organized, 
while probably the other teams will be made up 
from companies and battalions of the Regiment, 
and a regular series scheduled among them. There 
will be no reason why some of these teams cannot 
play occasional games with schools near here. This 
arrangement, I hope, will enable more men to play 
hockey this winter than ever before. 

I plan to build two additional rinks and to en- 
courage the sport in every way possible, particu- 
larly as the gymnasium will not be available. 


FMinor Sports. 

Soccer was organized on an informal 
basis in the University, when a call was 
made for candidates in the early part of 
October. F. C. Dimond, ’18, of Boston, 
was appointed captain to take the place 
of R. C. Cooke, 718, who is in military 
service. A. Branigan, ’20, of Wayland, 
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has been appointed acting manager. A 
schedule of games with near-by schools and 
military camps was arranged. — Fencing 
promises to be on sound basis, for although 
the number of regulars lost from last year’ s 
team is larger, still the number of new and 
apparently able men is correspondingly 
great. Nine fencers reported to Coach 
Leslaby, the candidates for the team being 
E. P. Hamilton, 18, and E. R. Gay, ’19, 
of last year’s team; E. Pruyn, ’18, and R. 
H. Snow, ’20, of the 1916-17 squad; and 
five new candidates: E. B. Brady, ’21, T. 
C. Greene, ’21, C. B. Nichols, ’21, F. A. 
Thompson, ’21, and C. M. Speidel, uC. 
The team has lost its captain, W. H. Rus- 
sell, 18, and R. G. Crimmins, ’19. 


THE GRADUATES. 


ASSOCIATED HARVARD CLUBS. 


The president of the Associated Harv- 
ard Clubs, Frederick W. Burlingham, ’91, 
of Chicago, has issued a letter to all the 
constituent clubs urging them to con- 
tinue their usual activities through the 
present year. The local committies on 
scholarships, appointments, coéjperation 
with the Commission on Western History, 
and with the Harvard War Records Com- 
mittee are especially reminded that there 
is important work for them to do, even in 
war-time. 

The secretary of the association, E. M. 
Grossman, 96, issued at the same time a 
letter to the presidents and secretaries of 
Harvard clubs, inviting their coéperation 
in the work of the Harvard War Records 
Committee. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 

BOSTON. 
The secretary of the Harvard Club of 
Boston, Sydney M. Williams, ’94, reports 
that the club “has been quite actively 





used by Army and Navy Officers, both 
regulars and members of the Reserves, as 
well as foreign officers visiting Boston. 
These officers all seem very appreciative 
of the hospitality of the club, and have 
certainly themselves contributed much to 
the general interest.” 


CHICAGO. 


The officers of the Harvard Club of 
Chicago report that practically all of the 
available cash on hand, which would 
normally be used for meetings of the club, 
has been put into Liberty Bonds. The 
annual election took place on October 
30, 1917, when the following officers were 
chosen: president, Arthur Dyrenforth, 
’96; vice-presidents, Joseph Husband, 
’08; Laird Bell, 04, L. L. Falk, LU.B., 
’09; secretary-treasurer, F. G. Cheney, 
’04; directors, Pierce Anderson, ’92, Law- 
rence Howe, ’07, G. H. Ingalls, ’93. 


KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The annual meeting of the Harvard 
Club of Keene was held on Wednesday, 
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October 31, 1917, and the following offi- 
cers were elected for the year 1917-1918: 
president, J. J. Colony, ’85; vice-presi- 
dents, H. S. Mackintosh, ’60, and George 
D. Markham, ’81; secretary-treasurer, 
Mahum Leonard, ’05. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The Harvard Club of New York City 
made itself responsible early in the au- 
tumn for the conduct and financial support 
of a National Service Club for men of the 
army and navy in the city of New York. 
The necessary funds estimated at $20,000 
for the first year, have been raised, and the 
club has been opened at the northeast 
corner of Seventh Ave., and 33d Street, 
opposite the Pennsylvania Station. Its 
active direction is in the hands of Anton 
H. Schefer, ’03, assistant secretary of the 
New York Harvard Club. 


PHILIPPINES. 


The Harvard Club of the Philippines 
has sent a draft of $100 to the Dean of 
Harvard College and requested that the 
money be used, at the discretion of the 
Dean, to aid worthy students who may 
need financial assistance. F. E. Moir, 07, 
Bureau of Civil Service, Manila, is secre- 
tary of the club. 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Harvard Club of Western Penn- 
sylvania held its annual business meeting 
on Saturday evening, October 20, at the 
University Club in Pittsburgh. The fol- 
lowing officers, to serve for the ensuing 
twelve months, were elected: president, 
W. L. Monro, ’89; vice-president, A. P. 
L. Turner, ’05; secretary, H. V. Blaxter, 
’05; treasurer, S. J. Watts, 05; member 
of the executive committee, C. K. Robin- 
son, LL.B. 01, and J. L. Bergstresser, 
705; member of the Scholarship Com- 
mittee to serve three years, E. K. Davis, 
03. 

It was voted to remit the dues of all 
members of the club actually with the 
colors in uniform. 
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WORCESTER. 


An informal gathering of the Worcester 
Harvard Club took place at the Quin- 
sigamond Boat Club on October 9. Sixty- 
eight members and guests partook of the 
buffet supper. The principal speakers 
were: Dr. William T. Porter, Professor of 
Comparative Physiology, who spoke of 
his experience at the French front, and 
Robert G. Fuller, 04, Regimental Adju- 
tant of the Harvard R.O.T.C., whose 
topic was the relation of the French offi- 
cers to the Harvard Regiment. Congress- 
man Samuel E. Winslow, ’85, and Captain 
Norman Harrower, ’09, of Camp Devens, 
also spoke. Dr. Warren R. Gilman, *84, 
president of the club, presided and intro- 
duced as toastmaster William B. Sco- 
field, 87, who read some war verses that 
were warmly applauded. A handsomely 
printed souvenir, to be sent to all Wor- 
cester Harvard men: at the front, was dis- 
tributed. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


* The personal news is compiled from informa- 
tion furnished by the Class Secretaries and by the 
Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associations, and 
from other reliable sources. The value of this de- 
partment might be greatly enhanced if Harvard 
men everywhere would contribute to it. Respons- 
ibility for errors should rest with the Editor. 

# Tt becomes more and more difficult to assign 
recent Harvard men to their proper Class, since 
many who call themselves classmates take their 
degrees in different years. It sometimes happens, 
therefore, that, in the news furnished by the Secre- 
taries, the Class rating of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue is not strictly followed. 

#* Much additional personal news will be found 
in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in the Corpo- 
ration and Overseers’ Records, and in the Univers- 
ity Notes. 

+ The name of the States is omitted in the case 
of towns in Massachusetts. 


1855. 
Epwin H. Assor, Sec., 
1 Follen St., Cambridge. 

Charles Cushing Hobbs died at his 
home in South Berwick, Me., on Sep- 
tember 29, last. He was born on April 
7, 1835, the son of Hiram Hayes and 
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Mary Hamilton (Cushing) Hobbs, in 
the old colonial ‘“ Cushing” house, 
which was built about 1777 by his 
grandmother. For many years he was 
a trustee of Berwick Academy, and was 
for fifteen years town clerk. After leav- 
ing College, he practised law for a brief 
period in Boston, but soon returned to 
his old home and became partner with 
his father; for the rest of his life he 
practised law in that town, and he died 
in the house in which he was born. The 
last class meeting he attended was the 
fiftieth anniversary, in 1905. — Five 
members of the class, viz: Arnold, Hos- 
mer, Richards, Seawell, and Reed, took 
tea with the Secretary, at his home 
in Cambridge on Tuesday afternoon, 
June 18. On Commencement Day, 
Arnold, Hosmer, Richards, Seawell and 
the Secretary met in Phillips Brooks 
House, as invited guests of the class of 
1867, who were celebrating there the 
fiftieth anniversary of their graduation. 
Higginson was kept away by his Col- 
lege duties. Hobbs, Lyman, and Reed 
were not well enough to attend the 
meeting. 
1859. 
Euras W. Mercatr, Sec., 
22 Linnaean St., Cambridge. 

The permanent address of James 
Schouler is changed from 10 Newbury 
St. to 4 Newbury St., Boston. His sum- 
mer address remains Intervale, N. H. 


1861. 
A. H. Harpy, Sec., 
Tremont Bldg., Boston. 
John Bigelow died in Minneapolis 
September 13, 1917, of acute Bright’s 
disease. He was born in Brighton, 


Mass., on February 4, 1841, and fitted 
for College with John Ruggles at Harv- 
ard, Mass. He graduated with his class 
and received his Master’s degree July 
19, 1865. His college course was un- 
eventful and gave no intimation of the 
heroism and usefulness which marked 
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his later life. He was a member of the 
Institute of 1770, the Hasty Pudding, 
Rumford Society, and the Oneida 
(class) boat club. In his brief auto- 
biography in the class book he stated 
his intention to enter business unless 
politics prevented; probably at the 
time of that writing he was a. member 
of Nim’s 2d Massachusetts Light Ar- 
tillery, in which he enlisted as a private 
April 21, 1861, the first of his class, if 
not of the College, to enlist for the war. 
On May 2, 1861, he was commissioned 
second lieutenant, and on July 31 was 
mustered into the United States Serv- 
ice as first lieutenant. He resigned De- 
cember 18, 1861, having accepted the 
position of first lieutenant and adjutant 
of the Ist Battalion Maryland Light 
Artillery, with which he served until 
January 1, 1863, when he was dis- 
charged for disability, the result of 
wounds; but he was soon offered and 
accepted the command of the Ninth 
Massachusetts Battery with which he 
served until December 16, 1864, when 
he was finally mustered out. He served 
at one time as assistant adjutant gen- 
eral on the staff of General Lockwood, 
and on the Military Commission in 
Baltimore. He secured and gave to 
General McClellan plans of the de- 
fenses of Norfolk, which assisted in the 
capture of that city. At Malvern Hill 
his left forearm was badly shattered, at 
Gettysburg he was wounded in the 
abdomen and hand, and in the Mine 
Run campaign he was kicked in the 
knee by a led horse; the last accident 
resulted in lameness from which he 
never fully recovered. On August 1, 
1864, he was brevetted major “ for gal- 
lant services before Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia,”’ where with his guns he covered 
the crossing and recrossing of Frank- 
lin’s Grand Division in the abortive at- 
tempt to advance Mead’sleft. He, with 
Phillips, Harvard, ’60, represented 
Harvard in the Light Artillery, with 
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honor and success. No accounts of the 
battle of Gettysburg fail to tell of his 
heroic stand at Trostle’s Lane, where 
under orders he sacrificed his battery. 
He fought it “ as only a brave and skill- 
ful officer could,’’ and had the satis- 
faction of knowing “ that its sacrifice 
accomplished its purpose and was not 
in vain.” On his return to civil life he 
continued his career of usefulness. He 
served one session in the Massachusetts 
General Court, 1872-73, when with 
George G. Crocker, Harvard 64, the 
standard policy for fire insurance was 
framed, which was made compulsory in 
Massachusetts and has been adopted 
in other states. Later he developed the 
inventive genius; his inventions have 
revolutionized methods in many in- 
dustries, have proved of permanent 
value, and are still in use. It has been 
justly said of him that in no one of his 
varied activities did his career fail of 
amazing usefulness. He maintained a 
lasting interest in the Light Artillery; 
in 1915 he visited the Camp at Sparta, 
Wis., and wrote appreciatively of the 
work done there with modern guns and 
methods. In July last, although very 
feeble, he, with his friend Judge Tor- 
rance, went to Fort Snelling and wit- 
nessed for the last time a dress parade 
and the lowering of the colors. He was 
honored by having the band sent to his 
quarters, and it played old-time tunes, 
much to his delight. After his return 
he never left his room, and patiently 
awaited the end. To the last the fires 
of patriotism burned brightly. He was 
an ardent advocate of preparedness, 
and when war was declared wrote: 
“Even to me the drums call ‘ come — 
come,’ but alas, I cannot respond.’’ He 
was buried with full military honors; 
soldiers from Fort Snelling fired a vol- 
ley over the grave of the last Light Bat- 
tery Captain of the Civil War. Bigelow 
was a member of the Loyal Legion, the 


G.A.R., and the Harvard Club of Min- 
neapolis; at one time he was presi- 
dent of that club. On December 5, 
1888, he married Mrs. Julia Gardner. 
She died September 14, 1911. They 
had no children. Of these last six years 
Bigelow wrote that he was happy with 
his friends, but drifting alone. Bige- 
low’s modesty was a marked character- 
istic. Complimenting his classmate, 
Bowditch, on his successful work for the 
new Harvard Medical School, he wrote: 
“By comparison, my labors in peace 
and war will leave but faint imprints 
on the sands of time.” His friendships 
were deep with a quality of tenderness, 
which will keep memories of him fresh 
and lasting. According to the news- 
papers, Bigelow provided in his will 
that after the death of his late wife’s 
daughter, to whom he left most of his 
estate, the Harvard Club of Minnesota 
shall receive $10,000, the income of 
which is to be used for the financial aid 
of deserving Minnesota boys in Harv- 
ard. — Our seventh report stated that 
James Kent Stone had not been heard 
from, but a careful search among 
Wright’s papers show that Stone had 
regularly written of his movements. 
He was then in South America, was 
later in Santa Clara, Cuba, and is at 
present in Texas. He hoped to go into 
Mexico, but was prevented by regula- 
tions of the Mexican Government, and 
is now laboring among the negroes and 
others along the Rio Grande. On Oct. 
19, he gave the Secretary a pleasant 
surprise by calling at his home and 
during a long half-hour talking over 
class matters and making interested 
inquiries about old friends. His pres- 
ent address is care of the Bishop’s 
House, Corpus Christi, Texas. —A 
bas-relief of Oliver Wendell Holmes 
has just been completed by Miss Bashka 
Paeff in her studio on Arlington St., 
Boston. 








1862. 
CHARLES P. Ware, Sec., 
52 Allerton St., Brookline. 

William Griggs Wilson died at his 
home in New York City, October 20, 
in his seventy-sixth year. He belonged 
to two old Brookline families, and was 
fitted for College at the Brookline 
High School. Soon after graduating 
from the Law School, in 1864, he went 
to New York, and has practised law 
there ever since. He was for a few 
years in partnership with his classmate 
J. Langdon Ward. For several years 
he was connected with the New York 
National Guard, as judge-advocate of 
the First Brigade, and as lieutenant 
colonel of the 12th regiment. 


1864. 
Dr. W. L. Ricwarpson, Sec., 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

Prentiss Cummings died at Paris 
Hill, Me., September 18, 1917. He was 
the son of Whitney and Mary Hart 
(Prentiss) Cummings, and was born in 
Sumner, Me., September 10, 1840. He 
fitted for College at Phillips Exeter 
Academy. Immediately after gradua- 
tion he removed to Portland, where he 
remained a year, — the first half of the 
time in charge of the High School, the 
latter half in the law office of Nathan 
Webb, Esq., afterwards United States 
District Judge. The next year Cum- 
mings passed in Cambridge as a member 
of the Law School, holding also, after 
Thanksgiving, the office of proctor in 
the College. He received, October, 
1866, the appointment as tutor in 
Latin in Harvard University, a posi- 
tion which he held till March, 1870. He 
then resigned, and immediately began 
the study of law; he was admitted to 
the bar, May 3, 1871. In September, 
1874, he was appointed First Assistant 
United States Attorney, a position 
which he held until 1881, when he re- 
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sumed the general practice of the law. 
In 1881, 1882, 1883, he was a member 
of the Boston City Council, and in 1884 
and 1885 was a representative in the 
Massachusetts Legislature. In 1885 
he became president of the Cambridge 
Railroad Company, and continued in 
that office until all the Boston street 
railways were consolidated under the 
name of the West End Street Railway. 
He was vice-president of the latter 
company for ten years, before it was 
leased to the Boston Elevated Railway. 
He was advisory counsel of the Ele- 
vated until the winter of 1900, when, 
being sixty years old, he declined a re- 
election, and retired from active busi- 
ness. Since 1885 he had been a resident 
of Brookline, and for many years was 
chairman of its School Board, trustee 
of the Public Library, and trustee and 
vice-president of the local savings 
bank. He was President of Mt. Auburn 
Cemetery Corporation, and a member 
of several literary and other clubs and 
societies. In 1910 he published a trans- 
lation of Homer’s Iliad in hexameter 
verse. He was married at Buckfield, 
Me., February 25, 1880, to Annie 
Delena Snow, of Cambridge, daughter 
of Priscilla (Weeks) and Alonzo Law- 
rence Snow. She died January 6, 1899, 
leaving no children. — Professor G. H. 
Palmer will be a special lecturer on 
ethics during the second half of the 
current academic year at Haverford 
College. 


1866. 
Cartes E. Stratton, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

Robert Swain Peabody died on Sept. 
23, 1917, at his summer home in Mar- 
blehead, Mass. He was born in New 
Bedford, Feb. 22, 1845, and fitted for 
College at Mr. Dixwell’s school, in Bos- 
ton. His father, the Rev. Dr. Ephraim 
Peabody, was born at Wilton, N.H. in 
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1807, and graduated at Bowdoin Col- 
lege in 1827; he was a Unitarian clergy- 
man and was settled at the time of his 
death, in 1856, at King’s Chapel, Bos- 
ton. Mary Jane Derby, R.S. Peabody’s 
mother, was the daughter of John Der- 
by, and the grand-daughter of Elias 
Hasket Derby, a famous merchant of 
Salem. In College Peabody took good 
rank in scholarship and was a leader in 
all the college activities. He was a good 
oarsman and pulled in the victorious 
Harvard crew in the annual race with 
Yale at Worcester in his senior year. 
With an attractive face, fine figure and 
carriage, frank and winning manners, 
and unswerving integrity, he had the 
respect and affection of his classmates, 
and was chosen chief marshal with some- 
thing approaching unanimity. After 
graduation he studied architecture for 
a short time in Boston and then went to 
Europe. There he pursued his studies 
in London, and later in Paris at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts. In 1870 he re- 
turned to Boston and began the practice 
of his profession, forming a partner- 
ship with John G. Stearns, a Harvard 
Bachelor of Science of ’63, under the 
firm name of Peabody and Stearns. 
This partnership lasted with great suc- 
cess for 45 years. The qualities, physical, 
mental, and spiritual, that Peabody 
showed in College, were manifest all his 
life, and made him everywhere friends 
and clients. Among the many buildings 
designed and constructed by the firm 
are Matthews Hall and the Hemenway 
Gymnasium at Harvard, the Boston 
Custom House tower, the Exchange 
Building on State Street, the old Prov- 
idence Railroad Station, Simmons Col- 
lege, and Wentworth Institute, all in 
Boston, the State House at Concord, 
N.H., the Union League Club in New 
York City, the State Mutual Life 
Building in Worcester, and the Wor- 
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cester City Hall, the Antlers at Colo- 
rado Springs, the Tip Top House at 
Pike’s Peak, Machinery Hall at the 
World’s Fair at Chicago, and numerous 
private houses at Newport, Lenox, 
Boston, Philadelphia, New York, and 
elsewhere. Mr. Stearns died one week 
before his partner. 

In addition to Peabody’s constant 
and active work in his profession, his 
unceasing energy found vent in other 
fields. He was an Overseer of Harvard 
from 1888 to 1899, and from 1907 to 
1912, and for many years was a member 
of the Corporation of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. As a 
member of the Committee on Metro- 
politan Improvement, Peabody was 
sent abroad a few years ago to study 
European port conditions with the view 
of their application to Boston Harbor 
improvements; on his return he made 
the noted report, “‘ How the Kaiser 
would develop a Port like Boston.” In 
studying the situation with the eyes of 
the Kaiser, he saw in Boston a city of 
natural resources, second to no city in 
the world, if properly developed. He 
pictured in his report the cities of Ant- 
werp, Rotterdam, Hamburg, Amster- 
dam, London, Liverpool, and the gen- 
eral development of the cities behind 
these ports. In 1909 he became chair- 
man of the Boston Park Commission 
and continued on this Board, except 
between 1914-16, until his death. 

In 1871 he married Annie, daughter 
of John P. Putnam, of Boston. She 
died in 1911. In 1913 he married Helen 
Lee, daughter of the late Charles Car- 
roll Lee of Washington, D.C. Mrs. 
Peabody survives her husband, and 
there are three children of the first mar- 
riage living: Katherine Putnam, wife 
of W. Rodman Peabody; Mary D., wife 
of Henry R. Scott; and Robert E. Pea- 
body, ’09. 








1867. 
James R. Carret, Sec., 
79 Milk St., Boston. 

George Vasmer Leverett was the son 
of Daniel and Charlotte (Betteley) 
Leverett, and was born in Charlestown, 
February 16, 1846. He received his 
early education at the schools of his 
native town, graduating from the High 
School as first scholar, his proficiency 
in Greek having gained for him the 
nickname of “ Sophocles” among his 
schoolmates. Entering Harvard with 
the class of 1867, he graduated there 
also first. scholar in the class, with mem- 
bership in the Phi Beta Kappa, and re- 
mained in Cambridge for three years 
studying at the Law School, at the same 
time tutoring in mathematics and form- 
ing one of the pleasant group of Harv- 
ard graduates of whom Professor Gur- 
ney and Chauncey Wright were leading 
lights. Mr. Leverett received his de- 
gree of LL.B. in 1869 and two years 
later entered the law office of James 
Bradley Thayer. A certain diffidence 
rendered him averse to court practice, 
but he showed from the first the won- 
derful power of assimilation and re- 
markable grasp of subject which were 
the foundation stones of his really great 
legal ability. Meeting with immediate 
success in his profession, with a rapidly 
increasing practice, Mr. Leverett was 
for many years clerk and later one of 
the trustees of the Huntington Avenue 
Lands; and in 1886 became official at- 
torney of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, the original Bell 
Telephone Company having been or- 
ganized in his office. He was, more- 
over, trustee of many private estates, 
administered with a wisdom and kind- 
ness which rendered him a tower of 
strength to his clients. But although 
business, especially after the death of 
his wife, usurped the greater part of 
Mr. Leverett’s life, his versatile and 
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comprehensive mind found time for 
many other interests. His keen mathe- 
matical sense made a difficult problem 
a delight to him; he was a music-lover, 
a constant attendant at the Sympkony 
Concerts — entering into the technique 
of the Symphony with the thorough- 
ness which he gave to everything; for 
many years he continued the study of 
the Greek Fathers of the Church under 
Professor Sophocles, and he never 
wholly abandoned his Greek reading; 
his interest in antiquarian and histori- 
cal research is shown by the bequest of 
$20,000 to the Colonial Society of Mas- 
sachusetts, of which he was for many 
years one of the leading members, as 
befitted the kinsman of the Colonial 
Governor John Leverett and of Presi- 
dent John Leverett of Harvard. His 
great physical strength gave him en- 
joyment in all athletic and out-of-door 
exercise, and his greatest pleasure was 
in the life of the forest. He passed every 
August in the Maine woods, hunt- 
ing and fishing during his earlier years, 
and later finding it enough to “ lean his 
ear in many a secret place,” drawing 
from the pine solitudes the health and 
healing which were sorely needed by 
one who gave not only of counsel, but 
of help, sympathy, and of himself so 
freely as he did to all who appealed to 
him for aid. During the last eighteen 
months it was plain to those nearest 
him that his strength was waning, al- 
though his powerful physique prolonged 
the struggle. He died on October 19, 
1917, at his home in Boston. In ad- 
dition to the Telephone Company, 
Mr. Leverett was a director of the Con- 
veyancers’ Title Insurance Company, 
the State Street Trust Company, and 
many other corporations. He was a 
member and for many years a councilor 
of the Colonial Society of Massachu- 
setts, a Fellow of the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences, a member of 
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the Harvard and University Clubs in 
Boston and New York, the Athletic 
Association of Boston, end the Oakley 
Country Club. He served long as a mem- 
ber of the Visiting Committee on Mathe- 
matics at Harvard, and has left to the 
College which he loved $50,000 for the 
establishment of new scholarships or 
fellowships, and the reversion of a trust 
fund of which $125,000 is for the 
establishment of a professorship in the 
higher Mathematics or Physics. He 
married, April 3, 1888, his cousin, Mrs. 
Mary E. L. Tebbetts; she died in 1897. 
G. W. E. 
1868. 
A. D. CHANDLER, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

John Wilson Tilton died in Haver- 
hill, Mass., on Aug. 13, 1917, in his 
73d year. He was born in Haverhill, 
on Aug. 20, 1844, the son of John 
Cooper and Eliza Ann (Brown) Tilton, 
whose ancestry on both sides lived in 
or near that part of New England. His 
father was a shoe manufacturer and a 
prominent upbuilder of the mercantile 
and residential parts of Haverhill, and 
filled several municipal offices. Tilton 
brought his educational advantages, 
his creative and constructive talents, 
and his inborn and cultivated taste for 
literature and art, to bear in the de- 
velopment of his native city and of his 
home. He was fitted for College at the 
Haverhill HighSchool. After graduating 
at Harvard in 1868, he at once engaged 
in business in Haverhill. In 1871-72 he 
was a member of the Common Council 
of that city. For more than 33 years he 
served on the Haverhill School Com- 
mittee, and wrote several of its reports. 
He was vice-president of the Haverhill 
Historical Society. In 1876-77 he was 
a Representative to the Massachusetts 
Legislature. He then studied law and 
in 1883 was appointed a master in 
chancery, which office he resigned in 
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1888, when he was appointed a deputy 
sheriff, a position he held until his 
death; he declined to perform the ordi- 
nary functions of that office, but de- 
rived return in an interchange of amen- 
ities with judges and lawyers, in assist- 
ing in decorum at sessions of the court, 
and in the study of individual psychol- 
ogy. He helped to organize the Haver- 
hill Civic Association, which framed and 
caused to be adopted a new charter for 
Haverhill, the first of its kind in New 
England to be adopted. He was a Free- 
mason, an Odd Fellow, an Exalted 
Ruler of the Elks, a member of the 
Whittier Club, of the Pentucket Club, 
of the Essex Institute, of the Essex 
Book and Print Club, and was presi- 
dent of the Haverhill Harvard Club. 
As one of the largest owners of real 
estate in Haverhill, he was actively 
engaged in its care and development. 
He traveled extensively. As a littera- 
teur and lover of precious volumes and 
of art, he acquired a wide-embracing, 
valuable library, and a large collection 
of superior paintings, together with un- 
common Oriental ceramic and bronze 
productions. His library room and its 
contents, unique in rural New England, 
bequeath an inspiring memorial. His 
enthusiasm as a horticulturalist height- 
ened during his life the charm of his 
enlightened home. Three notable por- 
traits by Copley that hung in the famous 
Hancock House in Boston (built 1737, 
demolished in 1863) are now in Tilton’s 
house: one of Governor John Hancock, 
one of Thomas Hancock, who built the 
house, and one of Lydia (Henchman) 
Hancock, his wife. Tilton was mar- 
ried, Oct. 27, 1869, in Trinity Church, 
Boston, to Mary Ellen, daughter of 
James Scott and Ellen (Hatton) Han- 
cock, of Boston. His widow survives 
him, and three children, John Hancock 
Tilton, Charles Lowell Tilton, and 
Louise Hancock Tilton. 








1870. 
Tuomas B. Ticknor, Sec., 
187 Gibbs St., Newton Centre. 
The Commencement meeting of the 
class this year was held at 45 Thayer, 
as usual. There were present Alexander, 
Buckminster, Bunton, Burnham, Lau- 
rence Curtis, Drew, Fuller, Farrington, 
Huntress, Ladd, Lincoln, Littlefield, 
Mann, Nourse, Parkman, Perrin, San- 
ger, Scudder, Spaulding, Swan, Tick- 
nor, twenty-one in all. The reunion 
was a very enjoyable one. A light 
luncheon was served, and the mem- 
bers were afterwards the guests of the 
Class of 1867 at the Phillips Brooks 
House, where a large number of men of 
the older classes, many of whom were 
in College with us, were gathered, and 
old-time friendships were renewed. 
An interesting feature of the day was 
the parade of the Harvard Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps, towards the 
maintenance of which members of the 
class have subscribed $510. — Oscar 
Fitzallan Seavey died at Auburn, 
Calif., September 9, 1915. He was the 
son of Eli and Lydia Ann (Thorne) 
Seavey, was born in Boston, January 
8, 1847. He prepared for College at the 
Boston Latin School. Immediately 
after graduation, he went to California 
and located in Placer County, where he 
taught school at Forest Hill and Auburn 
for ten years; he was Professor of Lan- 
guages inthe Placer County High School 
at Auburn, and was considered one of 
the best linguists on the Coast. For 
thirteen years he was County Super- 
intendent of Schools and for six years 
County Auditor; he was twice the can- 
didate of the minority party for state 
senator, and for many years was a mem- 
ber of the Board of Education. For 
four years he was the editor of the 
Placer Herald, the oldest paper in Cali- 
fornia. He was prominent in several 
fraternal orders, and was Great Sachem 
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in the Improved Order of Red Men. 
He was universally honored and re- 
spected. He was married September 
3, 1874, to Miss Annie E. Patterson, of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., and had ten children, 
six of whom survive him. — Edward 
Rawson died on August 22, 1917. He 
was the son of Joseph and Mary Whit- 
ing (Richards) Rawson, and was born 
in Cincinnati, June 5, 1849. Immedi- 
ately after graduation he returned to 
Cincinnati and engaged in the business 
of pork-packing with the firm of J. 
Rawson & Sons, a business which had 
been established by his father; a year 
later he became a member of the firm 
and continued in the business until 
1913, when it was closed. After- 
wards for a time he lent his business 
abilities to straightening out the affairs 
of the Merrill Chemical Company, in 
which he was interested; he later be- 
came vice-president of the Triumph 
Electric Company, and gave his atten- 
tion to its affairs. Rawson was a man 
of domestic habits; he was devoted to 
his business and his family, and to them 
he gave his life as a good husband, 
father, and citizen. He was a great 
lover of good music, and was always to 
be seen where the best music could be 
heard; for many years he sang in the 
chorus which did so much to give a 
national reputation to the Cincinnati 
Musical Festivals. On June 5, 1879, he 
married Clara Hobart, of New York 
City, and had six children, three of 
whom survive him. On the day of his 
death, he went, as was his custom, in 
the early morning into the garden ad- 
joining his home at Clifton, one of the 
suburbs of Cincinnati, and did a little 
gardening; while there he had a pain- 
ful attack of angina pectoris, from which 
he had never suffered before, and of 
which he had no premonition. He was 
able to get from the garden to the 
house, where he summoned assistance, 
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and a physician was called, but he died 
after a few hours. Rawson’s death re- 
duces the survivors of regular members 
of the class to 68 from the original 131. 


1872. 
A. L. Lincotn, Sec., 
126 State St., Boston. 

Charles Fitz Pousland died at the 
Cambridge Hospital, September 25, 
1917. He had not been well for the past 
two years, and only his indomitable 
pluck kept him in active life. He was 
born at Salem, October 30, 1850, the 
son of Captain George Washington 
Pousland of the firm formerly Sprague, 
Soule & Co., Boston, and later Whit- 
ney & Pousland, and Elizabeth (Fel- 
ton) Pousland. Before going into busi- 
ness, his father had followed the sea, 
like his father before him, and was 
captain of his ship when he changed 
from the sea to the land. C. F. Pous- 
land attended the public schools of 
Salem, where he was fitted for College. 
While in College he was member of the 
Everett Atheneum and of the Psi 
Upsilon societies, and was a devotee of 
cricket; he played throughout his 
course on the Harvard team. Immedi- 
ately after graduation, he obtained a 
position in the Revere Sugar Refinery 
in East Cambridge, and from that time 
until his death he was connected with 
that company; he was its assistant sup- 
erintendent at the time of his decease. 
Until about 12 years ago he lived at 
Salem and was for a time a member of 
the city government there; he had been 
also a member of the Board of Health 
and one of the Overseers of the Poor. 
A Republican in politics, he was at one 
time treasurer of the Republican City 
Committee of Salem, and, while living 
there, was a member of the Colonial 
Club and of the Salem Club. On 
October 18, 1876, he married Miss 
Helen L. Pease, daughter of George W. 
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Pease, for many years editor of the 
Salem Observer. Mrs. Pousland died - 
May 16 last. The two daughters, 
Caroline Loring and Elizabeth Cutting, 
who survive their parents, are graduates 
of Radcliffe, the former in 1900 and the 
latter in 1903. A son, Charles Felton, 
also is living; he graduated at Annap- 
olis in 1907 and is now a lieutenant in 
the Navy. — Laurence Dana Rumsey 
died at his country home in Lewiston, 
N.Y., September 27, 1917. He was 
born in Buffalo, September 1, 1849, the 
son of Bronson Case and Evelyn (Hall) 
Rumsey. He was fitted for College at 
the Briggs Classical School in that city 
and by private tutors while traveling 
abroad. From the time he graduated 
he was with the firm of A. Rumsey & 
Co. of Buffalo, until about fifteen years 
ago when he wrote that he “ had de- 
veloped into an A-1 loafing farmer.” 
Nevertheless, the sheep and fruit farm 
which he was then running at Lewiston 
has continued to be a profitable enter- 
prise. While in more active life he built, 
and was president of, the Lewiston & 
Youngstown Frontier Railway & Trolley 
Line, running from Lewiston, N.Y., 
to Youngstown, N.Y. He was vice- 
president of the Bank of Buffalo, and a 
director of the Erie County Savings 
Bank and of the Market Bank. He was 
a member of the Buffalo Club, Saturn 
Club, Park Club, and Country’ Club, 
all of Buffalo; the University Club of 
New York; the United States Yacht 
Club, St. Augustine, Fla.; the Porcel- 
lian; the Genesee Valley Hunt Club 
and several others. He married Miss 
Jennie Cary, at Buffalo, November 
17, 1876. His wife, two sons, and three 
daughters survive him. Both of his 
sons have army commissions; the older, 
Charles Cary, is a captain in the In- 
fantry, after training at Plattsburg, 
and the younger, Laurence, after hav- 
ing served in France, first in the Am- 
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balance Corps and later in the Esca- 
drille Lafayette, is now a lieutenant 
in the Signal Corps (Aviation) U.S.A. 


1873. 
Artuur L. Wark, Sec., 
Framingham Centre, Mass. 

Samuel William French died at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., on June 30, 1917. He 
was the son of Samuel L. and Sophie 
B. (Clark) French, and was born at 
Derby Line, Vt., July 13, 1850. His 
early boyhood was passed in Boston, 
where he attended the Boston Latin 
School and later fitted for College at 
Mr. Noble’s. After graduation, he 
studied in Europe for a year and, hav- 
ing taken his medical degree at Harv- 
ard, served for two years as house sur- 
geon and physician at the Boston City 
Hospital. He subsequently went to 
Milwaukee, where he passed his life in 
the active duties of his profession, mak- 
ing a specialty of gynecology and ab- 
dominal surgery. He was for some 
years president of the Medical Society, 
and also of the Clinical Club, which he 
founded. He instituted a medical 
library and established a directory and 
training school for nurses, and two hos- 
pitals in Milwaukee owe their origin 
and success largely to his energy and 
devotion. He was president of the 
Women’s Hospital, a director of the 
Wisconsin General Hospital, and mem- 
ber of the Faculty ‘of the Wisconsin 
College of Physicians and Surgeons as 
lecturer on Medical Ethics and Eco- 
nomics. For several years he was presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee Harvard Club 
and held offices of trust and importance 
in the Masonic and Knight Templar 
orders. He was a man of many hob- 
bies, among which were his interest in 
anthropology and archeology, upon 
which he lectured, and the study of 
book-plates, of which he had a large 
and valuable collection. He is survived 
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by his wife and three children. — 
Charles Newton Goodrich died in Bos- 
ton, September 28. He was the son of 
Elijah D. and Sarah M. (Loveland) 
Goodrich, and was born at Troy, N.Y., 
August 31, 1850. After graduation he 
attended the Boston Law School, where 
he took his degree; subsequently he was 
associated with his father in the real 
estate business, in the pursuit of which 
he passed his life. He was deeply inter- 
ested in missionary work and held local 
and state offices in connection with the 
Christian Endeavor movement. ‘He 
was prominent in Sunday-school af- 
fairs; he wrote many stories for the 
young, and spoke often from the plat- 
form on religious subjects. His wife and 


child had already died. 


1874. 
C. S. PENHALLOW, Sec., 
803 Sears Building, Boston. 

Erastus Brainerd of Seattle has been 
appointed Assistant Federal Food Ad- 
ministrator in charge of Western Wash- 
ington. — George Wigglesworth has 
been elected one of the vice-presidents 
of the Harvard Alumni Association. — 
The Secretary is making a list of all 
members of his class and their sons who 
are actively engaged in war work, and 
would be glad to get such information 
about sons of deceased members. 


1875. 
Warr_EN A. REEp, Sec., 
Brockton, Mass. 

Rev. Reuben Kidner has removed to 
the Ludlow, 114 St. James Ave., Bos- 
ton. —F. P. Fish is vice-president of 
the Bar Association of Boston. 


1876. 
E. H. Haropine, Sec., 
6 Beacon St., Boston. 
John Franklin Botume died in Bos- 
ton, October 17, 1917. He was born in 
Boston, November 21, 1855, the son of 
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John, Jr., and Elizabeth Augusta (Lord) 
Botume. He prepared for College at 
the Boston Latin School. The first 
year after graduating from College he 
spent in the Harvard Law School; 
the next year he read law and taught 
music in Boston. In 1881 he was ad- 
mitted to the Suffolk County bar; dur- 
ing the next four years he divided his 
time between the practice of law and 
the teaching of singing, but after that 
he devoted himself wholly to music. 
He passed the summers of 1889 and 1891 
in Paris, London, and Munich, study- 
ing singing. In 1891 and 1892, he was 
resident director of the Boston branch 
of the American Academy of the Dra- 
matic Arts, and in 1892 and 1893 was 
principal of the operatic department of 
the American Academy of Dramatic 
Arts, in New York. He _ published 
“Exercises in Vocal Technique,” a 
valuable professional bock; also “‘ Mod- 
ern Singing Methods, their Use and 
Abuse” (5 editions), ‘‘ Respiration for 
Advanced Singers” (2 editions), also 
“The Trill,’ and various pieces of 
music, some for solo work with piano 
accompaniment, and some for chorus. 
For nearly twenty years he was choir 
master at St. James Church (Episco- 
pal), Roxbury. He was unmarried. — 
Arthur Butler Twombly died May 6, 
1917. He was born in Boston, Jan- 
uary 12, 1854, the son of Alexander 
Hamilton and Carolina Matilda (Wil- 
liams) Twombly. He was prepared for 
College by William H. Orcutt. After 
graduation he became a partner of 
Twombly & Co., New York Central 
& Hudson River R.R. Elevator, but 
retired in 1881 and entered the banking 
firm of A. R. Edey & Co., Mills Build- 
ing, New York. He was married, No- 
vember 25, 1880, at New York, to Jennie 
S. Case. The Class Secretary had heard 
nothing from or about him for many 





years. 
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1879. 
Rev. Epwarp Hate, Sec., 

5 Circuit Road, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

E. L. Baylies is a director, for the 
first year, of the French League in 
America, of which Charles W. Eliot, 
Myron T. Herrick, and others are incor- 
porators, and the general purpose of 
which is to “‘ bring the United States 
of America and France to a full and 
sympathetic understanding of one an- 
other.” — The address of W. D. Den- 
égre this winter is to be 1109 16th St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. — Prescott 
Keyes, as president of the Concord 
(Mass.) National Bank and chairman 
of the Concord Liberty Loan Commit- 
tee, is the originator of a plan indorsed 
by the Federal Reserve Board, the New 
England Liberty Loan Committee, and 
many banks and brokers, by which per- 
sons can lend not only their money but 
their credit to the Government. — F. 
W. Taussig, as chairman of the U.S. 
Tariff Commission, was in consultation 
throughout last spring and summer with 
Treasury officials and Congressmen on 
tax and revenue matters, and also 
served during August as the only econo- 
mist on the committee appointed by 
President Wilson to fix the price of 
wheat for 1917-18. His address is, Care 
U.S. Tariff Commission,. Washington, 
D.C. — Frederic Warren Smith died at 
his home on Bay State Road, Boston, 
October 27, after an illness which had 
been of long duration but had not at 
first confined him to the house. He was 
born at Hanover, N.H., July 5, 1858, 
the son of Sidney and Emeline Fanny 
(Wright) Smith. He prepared for Col- 
lege at the Worcester High School and 
was admitted in July, 1875. In College 
he soon became prominent as an oars- 
man, rowing on the freshman crew in 
the regatta at Saratoga in 1876, and on 
the winning University crew, of which 
W. A. Bancroft, ’78, was captain, in the 
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Columbia and Yale races at Springfield 
in 1877, and at New London in the Har- 
vard-Yale races of 1878 and 1879, be- 
sides taking part in many of the scratch 
and club races then held on the Charles 
River every fall and spring. After grad- 
uation he went into business with his 
father, at first at 11 Pemberton Square 
and then at 91 Oliver St. Later he re- 
moved to 234 Congress St., and finally 
to 120 Milk St. Next to his business his 
chief interest continued to be athletics. 
He was a charter member of the Boston 
Athletic Association and had served on 
its governing committee from 1894, was 
vice-president from 1898 to 1900, and 
president from 1900 through 1903. He 
was married in Boston June 13, 1888, 
to Miss Mary Frances Mack, who sur- 
vives him. — John Alden Thayer died 
July 31 at the Peter Bent Brigham Hos- 
pital, Boston, where he had come for 
treatment from his home in Worcester, 
Mass. -He was born at Worcester, De- 
cember 22, 1857, the son of Eli and Caro- 
line Maria (Capron) Thayer, and a 
direct descendant of Ferdinando Thayer 
of Braintree who settled the town of 
Mendon, Mass. Thayer prepared for 
College at the Worcester High School 
and was admitted in July, 1875. After 
graduation he began to teach at Wor- 
cester, but in the spring of 1880 serious 
illness obliged him to leave his work, 
and he spent the following winter at 
Aiken, §.C. In the fall of 1882 an opera- 
tion, the first of the kind that had been 
performed in New England, so bene- 
fited him that in the fall of 1884 he 
could work again and went to Dobbs 
Ferry, N.Y., as a private tutor. In 1886 
he returned to Worcester and taught 
there for a year. He then entered the 
Columbia Law School, received the de- 
gree of LL.B. there in 1889, was ad- 
mitted to the Massachusetts Bar in 
February, 1890, and began the practice 
of law at Worcester. He had spent the 
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summer of 1888 in Great Britain and 
France, and during the summer of 1889 
had traveled extensively in Europe. In 
1891 he was secretary of the Democrat- 
ic City Committee of Worcester, and 
in December of that year was appoint- 
ed by Gov. W. E. Russell, ’77, clerk of 
the Central District Court of Worcester 
for five years. In 1889 he was the Dem- 
ocratic candidate for mayor of Wor- 
cester but was not elected. In 1906 and 
again in 1908 he was the Democratic 
candidate for attorney-general of the 
State, but failed of election both times, 
although in 1906 he polled the largest 
vote which up to that time had ever 
been cast for a Democratic candidate 
for the office. In 1910 he was elected to 
Congress from the Third Congressional 
District of Massachusetts, and in 1912 
was a delegate to the Democratic Con- 
vention at Baltimore. Appointed post- 
master at Worcester by President Wil- 
son in 1915, he was confirmed March 3 
of that year and entered upon his duties 
April 1. He was married at Worcester 
June 20, 1906, to Miss Maude Albee, 
daughter of Dr. George Summer Albee. 
She survives him, with a son and a 
daughter. 


1880. 
JoHn Woopsury, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

Richard Welling, U.S.N.R.F., is as- 
signed as commander of Section Four of 
the Third Naval District, located at 
Montauk, N.Y. — W. A. Gaston has re- 
tired from the office of president of the 
National Shawmut Bank and will be- 
come chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors. 


1881. 
Rev. Joun W. Suter, Sec., 
8 Chestnut St., Boston. 
Howard Preston Haines, who died in 
Boston, August 3, 1917, was born at 
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Saco, Me., January 17, 1855. He was 
the son of Samuel and Minerva L. (Mc- 
Fadden) Haines. He prepared for Col- 
lege at Phillips Andover. He was dur- 
ing his life identified with varying in- 
terests. After graduation, up to 1886, 
he was in the cotton business in connec- 
tion with cotton mills at Greenville, 
N.H. After that he took up farming at 
Dighton, Kan. Upon his return from 
the West he went to Saco, his birth- 
place, and was engaged for several years 
in the manufacture of loom reeds. For 
seven years from 1891, he taught in the 
public schools at Saco and Biddeford, 
in Greenwich Academy, Greenwich, 
Conn., and at Francistown, N.H., and 
tutored at Malden. In 1898 he became 
connected with the Boston Custom 
House, and after a time was the exam- 
iner of machinery. He was married in 
1890 to Lottie Bina Smiley. 





1882. 
Henry W. CunnincuaM, Sec., 
89 State St., Boston. 

George W. Williams, after many years 

of activity and success as the president 
of the Carolina Savings Bank, one of 
the largest financial institutions in 
Charleston, S.C., has retired from ac- 
tive business. — Dr. James W. Bab- 
cock, for many years the superintendent 
of the State Hospital at Columbia, S.C., 
has resigned, and established a private 
hospital known as the Waverly Sani- 
tarium. — John H. Storer is a member 
of the Public Safety Committee and the 
War Library Council, both of the town 
of Waltham, and also one of the Regi- 
mental Committee of the 101st U.S. 
Field Artillery. — Professor Fred. L. 
Washburn, of the University of Minne- 
sota, is a member of the Civilian Auxili- 
ary Regiment of Minneapolis and is 
serving as a Deputy Sheriff. — Godfrey 
L. Cabot, who is the senior officer of the 
New England Naval Reserve and presi- 
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dent of the Aero Club of New England, 
has placed at the disposal of Rear Ad- 
miral Bradley A. Fiske, U.S.N., retired, 
a fund of $30,000 which is to be used for 
developing a torpedo-plane powerful 
enough to destroy the German fleet in 
the Kiel Canal. — Evert Jansen Wen- 
dell died after a brief illness in the 
American Hospital at Neuilly, France, 
on August 27, 1917. He was born in 
Boston, December 5, 1860, the son of 
Jacob Wendell, a prominent dry goods 
merchant. When this son was only a 
few years old, the family moved to New 
York City, where he grew up and fitted 
for College. New York was always his 
home and the centre of most of the ac- 
tivities of his busy life. In College he 
was one of the prominent men of the 
class, belonging to the Institute, Hasty 
Pudding, and A.D. Clubs, and at gradu- 
ation he was chairman of the Class Day 
Committee. He took an active part in 
track athletics and made the first record 
of ten seconds for the hundred-yards 
dash; through his life he continued his 
active interest in college and amateur 
athletics. He played and sang in the 
college theatricals of his day, and up to 
the end played many parts as an ama- 
teur actor. He was a collector of dra- 
matic literature and gathered together 
one of the best collections in the coun- 
try, which he bequeathed to Harvard, 
together with the sum of $10,000 — to 
care for the collection. He was, at the 
time of his death, one of the Harvard 
Overseers; none of his honors was more 
keenly appreciated by him than that. 
He was long the secretary of the Har- 
vard Club of New York, and did much 
to develop and expand it. He served on 
the boards of many charitable and so- 
cial organizations, but perhaps the 
greatest interest of his life was the work 
he did for the poor boys of New York, 
cheering and aiding their lives and find- 
ing good homes for thousands of them 
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in other parts of the country. This was 
a work into which he put his whole heart 
and soul; he followed the lives of many 
of these boys by letters and by personal 
visits, and was ever the good angel who 
befriended them and gave them advice 
and help when they most needed it. He 
presided at the class dinner in June and 
seemed full of life and vigor. His death, 
two months later, was a great shock to 
most of his classmates. But he had for 
some time past been suffering from dia- 
betes, and probably did not himself ap- 
preciate the gravity of his disease. He 
never married and is survived by his 
brother, Professor Barrett Wendell, ’77. 
His other two brothers Gordon Wendell, 
’82, and Jacob Wendell, ’91, died before 
him. [A special article on Evert Wen- 
dell, with his portrait, is planned for the 
next number of the Macazine.] — Hen- 
ry Mascarene Hubbard died, September 
24, 1917, after a brief illness at the Hos- 
pital at Burlington, Vt., near which 
place he had been spending the summer 
with his family. The son of William 
Coit and Ann Frances (Hammond) 
Hubbard, born February 9, 1860, at 
Chicago, he was descended from an old 
Massachusetts family and had many 
relatives in Boston. He fitted for Col- 
lege at Chicago which was always his 
home. In College he was well-known 
and popular with his friends and was a 
member of the Hasty Pudding Club. 
He was for many years of the firm of 
George M. Clark & Co., of Chicago, 
which later became a part of the Ameri- 
can Stove Co., of which he was a direc- 
tor, but some years ago he retired from 
active business. He took a deep inter- 
est in the work of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in Chicago for 
nearly thirty years and from 1897 to 
1900 was its president. He had recent- 
ly accepted the chairmanship of its 
Summer Camp Committee. For the 
last few years he had become much in- 
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terested in sculpture, and spent two 
winters in New York, working in a stu- 
dio and learning to model in clay, a work 
in which he gave much promise of ar- 
tistic success. Though far beyond the 
age of a soldier, he served with credit in 
the Military Training Camp at Platts- 
burg in the summer of 1916, and looked 
back upon that experience with pleas- 
ure. He was married in New York, 
June 25, 1992, to Miss Louise Shipman 
who survives him with one daughter, 
nearly eleven years of age. Hubbard 
was a man of scholarly tastes and in- 
stincts, with a strong love for Harvard 
and his classmates. 


1883. ° 
FrepericK Nicuo is, Sec., 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

E. E. Hale has completed his work on 
one of the most important biogra- 
phies of the year, “ The Life and 
Letters of Edward Everett Hale,” for 
publication by Little, Brown & Co. in 
November. — C. P. Perin returned in 
August to India, on a visit to the Tata 
Iron Works at Sakchi which he has es- 
tablished and constantly developed. — 
Herbert Putnam has been acting as 
chairman of the National Commission 
to raise funds for supplying libraries for 
our troops, and J. R. Coolidge is chair- 
man of the Massachusetts committee 
on the same work. — E. W. Sawyer 
writes that he has left Summerland, 
B.C., and Okanagan College, which 
has succumbed financially to the pres- 
sure of the war, and has removed to 
Woodstock, Ontario, where he is teach- 
ing Latin and Greek at Woodstock Col- 
lege. His wife died December 21, 1916. 
— The following men have one or more 
sons in the service of the United States: 
W. H. Allen, Aspinwall, Atwood, 
Briggs, Cabot, Codman, J. R. Coolidge, 
Curtis, R. B. Fuller, Grandgent, Moul- 
ton, W. H. Page, Ranney. 
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1884. 
T. K. Cummins, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

Dr. J. B. Walker is a major in the 
United States regular army, in charge 
of a large surgical unit in France. — 
The march composed by Philip H. 
Goepp and dedicated to the class, under 
the title “ Academic March,” has been 
rescored for full orchestra by him, and 
under the new title, ‘‘ Heroic March,” 
was included in the American programme 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra in the 
concerts of October 12 and 13. 


1885. 
Henry M. Wittt1ams, Sec., 
16 State St., Boston. 

J. J. Storrow is the New England 
Fuel Commissioner. His plan for fixing 
coal prices for New England has been 
approved. —W. R. Trask has enlisted 
in Troop A of the Massachusetts State 
Guard. — W. M. McInnes has enlisted 
in the First Motor Corps, First Corps 
of Cadets, Massachusetts State Guard. 
— W. F. Bacon has been appointed by 
Governor McCall judge of the Police 
Court of Newton. He is also chairman 
of the Newton Draft Exemption 
Board. — A. W. Sim is a member of 
the Draft Exemption Board in Peabody. 
—J.S. Phillips is editor of the “‘Red 
Cross Magazine.”’ — Rev. W. F. Green- 
man is-head of the Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare, Milwaukee County Council 
of National Defense. — Dr. H. F. Lewis 
is a captain in the U.S. Medical Re- 
serve Corps. In collaboration with Dr. 
A. de Roulet, he has written a hand- 
book of gynecology, published by the 
Mosby Co., of St. Louis. —J. E. 
Thayer is a member of the advisory 


* board, representing Lancaster, for train- 


ing-camp activities relating to Camp 
Devens. — R. Aldrich is secretary of 
the musicians’ unit of the Red Cross. 
— R. W. Boyden was one of the regu- 
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lar public speakers for the New Eng- 
land circuit in the second Liberty Loan 
campaign. — A.§. Johnson is one of the 
leaders in the drive for $35,000,000 for 
the red triangle Y.M.C.A. war work. 
—C. G. Parker is a volunteer Judge 
Advocate to certain war officials in New 
Jersey. He also made speeches for re- 
cruiting the Marine Corps in Newark. 
He and three associates have formed a 
law partnership under the name of 
Cortlandt & Wayne Parker, 736 
Broad St., Newark, N.J. — W. Chan- 
ler is an interpreter at Gen. Pershing’s 
headquarters. —G. D. Cushing, as 
candidate for the Republican nomina- 
tion for Governor in Massachusetts, 
was defeated at the primary election 
by Gov. McCall. He and Johnson are 
members of the committee of manage- 
ment of the new Army and Navy 
Y.M.C.A. building near the Charles- 
town, Mass., Navy Yard. — Dr. W. S. 
Thayer is in Russia as a member of the 
American Red Cross mission. He is 
also a member of the sub-committee of 
the Council of National Defense. — 
H. W. Marsh has been appointed by the 
Overseers a member of the Committee 
to Visit the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness. —S. J. Jennings is a member of 
the committee of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense. — W. Atherton is ar- 
chitect of the new Y.M.C.A. building at 
Athol, Mass. He is active in the com- 
mittee which raised the war fund for the 
First Corps of Cadets on foreign serv- 
ice and in the State Guard. — Henry 
M. Williams is active on various war 
committees. — S. E. Winslow presided 
at the Liberty Loan mass meeting at 
Tremont Temple, Boston, October 20. 
— W. B. Rand was appointed on the 
draft exemption board for Dorchester. 
—V. C. Alderson, formerly president 
of the Colorado School of Mines, has 
been requested to resume his old office 
and has accepted. 
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1886. 
Tuos. Treston Batpwin, Sec., 
201 Devonshire St., Boston. 

The Secretary’s address has been 
changed from 77 Franklin St. to that 
given above. — B. A. Beal, attaché of 
the American embassy in London, is 
secretary of the London Chapter of the 
Red Cross. — W. H. Howe is a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts State Guard. 


1887. 
GrorcE P. Furser, Sec., 
$44 South Station, Boston. 

J. S. Russell has issued in pamph- 
let form “‘ some letters printed in loving 
memory ”’ of Frederic Shurtleff Cool- 
idge. — E. L. Dresel is still in Switzer- 
land engaged in work for interned 
prisoners of war. — Franklin Reming- 
ton has one of the contracts to build 
wooden vessels for the federal govern- 
ment and is constructing a shipyard 
large enough to contain ten or more of 
the boats at one time. 


1888. 

G. R. Putstrer, Sec., 

412 Barristers Hall, Boston. 

W. H. Furness, 3d, is a captain, Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps, Medical Depart- 
ment. He was assigned to the active 
list and took a course in the dressing of 
wounds according to the Carrel-Dakin 
technique. On September 11 he re- 
ported that he had been returned to the 
inactive list and was expecting an ap- 
pointment to active service abroad. — 
F. B. Lund is a major, Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, Medical Department, and is, 
in addition, a member of the General 
Medical Board, which is advisory to the 
Council of National Defense in medical 
matters. — On Sunday, June 24, two 
vases were presented to the Church of 
the Transfiguration at Norfolk, Conn., 
by F. S. Marden in memory of his wife, 
and a window was unveiled in memory 
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of his son, F. S. Marden, Jr. — A. W. 
Rantoul’s home address is 35 Brewster 
St., Cambridge. —C. F. Adams has 
been elected a director of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. — 
G. W. Cram, who has been Recorder of 
Harvard College since 1893, has been 
appointed also Secretary of the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Sciences, in place of 
J. G. Hart, resigned. — R. B. Mahany 
was in Boston recently as the represent- 
ative of the Federal Department of 
Labor in negotiations for ending a 
strike of the machinists of the Boston 
& Maine R.R.— Judge Lockwood 
Honoré was born in Chicago on Sep- 
tember 7, 1865, and died in the same 
city on August 31, 1917. He attended 
Phillips Exeter Academy; graduated 
from Harvard University, A.B. 1888, 
and from the Harvard Law School, 
A.M. and LL.B. in 1891. He was mar- 
ried at Brewster, Mass., August 12, 
1902, to Beatrice C. Richardson, and 
had one daughter, Bertha. Immediately 
after leaving the Harvard Law School 
he was admitted to practice at the II- 
linois Bar. In 1893 he was appointed 
Special Assessment Attorney for the 
City of Chicago by Carter Harrison the 
elder, then mayor of Chicago. Shortly 
thereafter he became a member of the 
firm of Greene, Robbins & Honoré, 
afterwards Robbins, Honoré & Peters. 
He continued in the general practice 
of the law until 1903. In 1902 he was 
the Democratic nominee for member 
of Congress from the Ninth District of 
Illinois, which included a large part 
of the north side of Chicago, and was 
a Republican stronghold. He was de- 
feated, but reduced the normal Repub- 
lican majority from 5,000 to less than 
2,000. It was an excellent showing for 
a democrat against a man like Henry S. 
Boutell who had represented the Dis- 
trict for several terms. In 1903 he was 
elected judge of the Circuit Court of 
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Cook County; was reélected in 1909, 
and again in 1915. It is interesting to 
note that Cook County is normally 
Republican and Honoré was always a 
nominee of the Democratic party. He 
died while still holding that office. As 
a judge in Cook County he was almost 
sui generis. He conducted the business 
of his court with dignity, courtesy, and 
always with good humor. His mind 
worked with great rapidity and ac- 
curacy. Nolawyer ever thought a point 
too deep or intricate for him to under- 
stand. More than that, he was guided 
by reason and common-sense in his ap- 
plication of the law. These qualities, 
with his delightful personality, won for 
him the respect and regard of the Bar. 
He was often referred to as the Chester- 
field of the bench —a Harvard Law 
School man. Lawyers felt that before 
him every question presented would 
receive the closest attention and would 
be answered only after complete com- 
prehension. Naturally he had the 
philosopher’s mind. His intellectual 
vision was of the universal character, 
and his thinking suggested profundity 
and never superficiality. It may be 
said unhesitatingly in these days of 
haste and seemingly infinite distrac- 
tions, when unfortunately the tendency 
is to produce merely the conventional 
and customary mind of mediocrity, he 
seemed to be apart and unique, with 
a comprehension more acute and of 
greater depth than is usually possessed 
even by members of the judiciary. A 
friend wrote to me of the exceedingly 
lovable side of his character: “ I expect 
a lot of things are a necessary part of a 
man’s nature to make him really lov- 
able, but one thing is certain he must 
be spontaneously and naturally gener- 
ous in thought and act, willing to look 
at things from some other viewpoint 
than his own, however strong his own 
notions may be, even glad to yield now 
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and then, knowing perhaps that he was 
right; a genuine altruism. After that I 
think most frequently of his very keen 
appreciation of all that was bright and 
humorous in life, and of his quick and 
timely responses when the rest of us, 
many of the rest of us anyway, had to 
be content with a belated inspiration, 
or frequently with no inspiration at all. 
The first of these two would attract any 
one; the second would appeal to some 
far more strongly than to others. To 
those of us who were strongly drawn 
by them both the loss of our friend in 
whom they were embodied is a loss that 
we shall feel a long time.” G. A. C. 


1890. 

JosepH W. Lunp, Sec., 
84 State St., Boston. 
Richard D. Ware has published, 
through Luce & Co., “ Nort’ Shor’ 
Verses.” — William C. Downs, com- 
mercial attaché for the United States 
at Rio de Janeiro, was in Boston during 
the summer. — William Wheeler Mul- 
ford died on September 23, 1917. —Jer- 
ome Wahlrath Coombs died on Septem- 
ber 13, 1917. After leaving Cambridge 
he was managing clerk for Rochford & 
Staton, lawyers, in New York City. 
From 1893 to 1895 he was engaged in the 
Department of Justice at Washington, 
under the Attorney General, and as- 
signed to the Court of Claims. After 
leaving that office, he took up private 
practice in the firm of McGuire, Low & 
Coombs. He became an Assistant Cor- 
poration Counsel of the City of New 
York, in Brooklyn, in 1898, from which 
office he resigned in 1910 to enter priv- 
ate practice in the firm of Coombs & 
Whitney. 
1891. 

A. J. Garcerav, Sec., 

12 Ashburton Place, Boston. 
Henry Rich died on September 9, 
1917, at Brookline Mass. He had not 
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been well for some time and finally died 
of heart trouble. He was the son of 
Thomas Adams and Maria Little 
(Taylor) Rich and was born at Boston, 
August 13, 1866. He prepared for Har- 
vard at the Boston Latin School. Im- 
mediately after graduation from Col- 
lege he entered the real estate office of 
Charles W. Whittier, and was asso- 
ciated with him in Boston up to the time 
of his death. He leaves a widow, Etta 
Weson (Tower) Rich, who lives at 309 
Buckminster Road, Brookline. — Gib- 
son T. Williams has returned from 
Europe where he has been for several 
years. While there he was engaged in 
war relief work at various places. He 
is now farming in Rockville, Conn: 
Address R.F.D. No. 1. — S. C. Brackett 
has written a poem “ Saluting the Flag,” 
which was printed in the Boston Tran- 
script, July 25. — Minot Simons has a 
son, Captain Langdon Simons, of Co. 7 
New England Division, National Army; 
he is one of the youngest officers to re- 
ceive such an appointment. — Horace 
A. Davis is on the Council of National 
Defense at Washingon with the section 
on codperation with States; his address 
is 1217 Connecticut Ave. — John O. 
Hall is chairman of the committee of 
Safety and Coérdination at Yarmouth, 
Me. — Charles H. McIntyre gave an 
address at the Old South Meeting House, 
Boston, on July 11, on “ Federated 
Britain’s Part in the War.” — Francis 
Rogers and his wife are with the War 
Work Council of the Y.M.C.A. in 
France. They will give a series of con- 
certs for soldiers; before leaving this 
country, they gave concerts at some of 
the camps for soldiers. — W. P. Jones 
is chairman of the exemption board 
for Division 1 of Somerville, Mass.; he 
is “worshipful master” of King Solo- 
mon’s Lodge of Masons in the same 
city. — Galloupe Morton’s son, Charles 
Ingolls Morton has received the Croix de 
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Guerre for gallant service while a member 
of the American Ambulance Field Service 
in France. 


1892. 
Auten R. Benner, Sec., 
Andover, Mass. 

The following is a list, probably in- 
complete, of the ‘92 men engaged in 
war activities: E. B. Adams, Platts- 
burg. R. L. Agassiz, member of the Na- 
tional Copper Committee. H. R. Allen, 
Major, Medical Reserve Corps. Peirce 
Anderson, Military Training Camps 
Association. C. S. Baxter, Director, 
Massachusetts Soldiers’ Information 
Bureau. E. L. Bell, Captain, Medical 
Reserve Corps. T. G. Bremer, Advisory 
Committee, Massachusetts Soldiers’ 
Information Bureau. W. W. Churchill, 
Plattsburg. Julian Codman, Platts- 
burg; Captain, Quartermasters’ Corps, 
U.S.A. E. B. Dane, Chairman, Food 
Conservation Committee, Brookline. 
Halsey DeWolf, Surgeon (Lieutenant- 
Commander), U.S.N.R.F. H. P. Dodge, 
American Embassy, Paris; later in 
charge of American interests in the 
Balkan States. N. L. Francis, Platts- 
burg; Lieutenant, Infantry, Canadian 
Expeditionary Force. J. W. Ganson, 
Plattsburg; Foreign Legion; French 
Artillery. David Gray, Captain. R. 
B. Greenough, Harvard Surgical 
Unit; surgeon (Lieutenant-Comman- 
der), U.S.N.R.F. M. J. Henry, Major, 
U.S.A. J. G. Hubbard, Lieut., Medi- 
eal Reserve Corps. B. F. Jones, Har- 
vard Surgical Unit. Campbell King 
Captain, U.S.A. T. W. Lamont, mem- 
ber of Liberty Loan Committee, 2d 
Federal District; chairman, Committee 
on Large Investors; chairman of Com- 
mittee to Consider and Report to the 
Secretary of the Treasury Methods for 
Supervising Capital Issues during the 
War; actively engaged in Liberty Loan 
Campaigns; and designated by the 
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Secretary of the Treasury to devise 
plans for establishing Thrift and War 
Time Savings Associations Campaign 
in this country. H. P. Mosher, Harvard 
Surgical Unit; Major, Medical Reserve 
Corps. Nettelton Neff, Captain, En- 
gineer Officers’ Reserve Corps, 16th 
Engineers (Railway), U.S.A. Richard 
Norton, organized American Volunteer 
Motor Ambulance Corps, later com- 
bined with Morgan-Harjes Ambulance 
Service under the name of Norton- 
Harjes Ambulance Service. Edgar 
Pierce, Oglethorpe; Ensign, U.S.N.R.F. 
E. W. Pinkham, Major, Medical Re- 
serve Corps. J. C. Porter, Lieutenant, 
U.S.N.R.F. R. C. Robbins, Ensign, 
U.S.N.R.F. Jeremiah Smith, Jr., Platts- 
burg; War Relief Commission, Rocke- 
feller Foundation. P. L. Spalding, 
Plattsburg; Lieutenant-Colonel, U.S. 
Signal Corps (with leave of absence as 
president of New England Telephone 
and Telegraph Co.). T. C. Tebbetts, 
Plattsburg. C. Walcott, Plattsburg. 
C. C. Walker, Plattsburg. F. N. 
Watriss, Plattsburg; Instructor at Plum 
Island; Executive Committee, Mili- 
tary Training Camps Association. A. 
M. White, Plattsburg; Chief of Home 
Defense League, N.Y. Police Depart- 
ment; Aid to Police Commissioner, 
N.Y. Arthur Woods, Plattsburg; Or- 
ganizer of Home Defense League, N.Y. 
Police Department. — S. P. Cabot has 
been chosen Head Master of St. 
George’s School, Newport, R.I. — Dr. 
A. R. Perry has been for several months 
in Framingham Mass., on government 
detail “‘ to advise and codperate with 
the National Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis.” — 
J. Edmund Barss of the Hotchkiss 
School is president of the Classical 
Association of New England. — David 
Gray is a captain in the Signal Corps 
U.S.R., in the photographic division. 
— W. B. Stearns is teaching naviga- 
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tion at the U.S. Shipping Board School 
of Navigation, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. —T. W. Lamont has 
been elected a trustee of Phillips Exeter 
Academy. He is also a trustee of Smith 
College. — Dr. Alfred Friedlander is a 
lieutenant in the medical department, 
U.S. Reserve Force. He is at Camp 
Sherman, Ohio. — William Eddy Ful- 
ler, Jr., died at Fall River, July 18, 
1917, after a long illness. He was born 
at Taunton, August 14, 1870, the son of 
William Eddy and Anna Miles (Corey) 
Fuller. He prepared for College at 
Bristol Academy, Taunton, and en- 
tered Harvard in the fall of 1888. After 
graduation he attended the Harvard 
Law School for three years, taking his 
degree of LL.B. in 1895. He immedi- 
ately entered the practice of law at 
Fall River, and continued in his pro- 
fession until interrupted by his last ill- 
ness. He was married, September 22, 
1897, to May Queen Newcomb, who, 
with three children, survives him. The 
oldest, William Eddy Fuller, 3d, is a 
member of the Class of 1919 at Har- 
vard.— Joseph Shattuck was killed in an 
automobile accident August 25, 1917, 
near Chatham (Cape Cod), where he 
had a summer home. He was born 
April 6, 1871, the son of Joseph and 
Lydia Maria (Cobb) Shattuck. He pre- 
pared for College at St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N.H. Until within two years 
of his death he had identified himself 
with the banking and civic interests of 
Springfield, having served as treasurer 
of the Springfield Institution for Savings 
and later as president of the Third Na- 
tional Bank, and as president of the 
Springfield Board of Trade. At the 
time of his death he was a partner in 
Aldred & Co., New York City, en- 
gaged in organizing, financing, and man- 
aging hydro-electric and public service 
corporations. He was a man of unusual 
force, and left a record of constructive 
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accomplishment in his successive steps 
of advancement in business life. October 
6, 1898, he was married to Fannie Boy- 
den Lewis, who, with four daughters, 
survives him. 


1893. 
SamvuEL F. BatcHEe.peEr, Sec., 
721 Tremont Building, Boston. 

The following men are “lost”: 
George Lawrence Day, James Francis 
Jones, Allen Alvin North, Harrison 
Pickering Nowell. Information is es- 
pecially desired about them for the 
forthcoming class report. Will any one 
who has even rumors of their where- 
abouts please communicate them at 
once to the Secretary ?— Banks reports 
from Alpine, N.J., “ Have climbed to 
the summit of Mt. Ararat, 17,212 feet 
high, and crossed the Arabian Desert 
by camel; but now have a permanent 
home on the Palisades overlooking the 
Hudson. Have lectured in more than 
200 of the leading colleges and uni- 
versities.’” — Chew “ drove a field am- 
bulance in France from January till 
April, mostly in the Forest of the Ar 
gonne. Returned on account of wrist 
broken in six places.”’ — W. A. Clark is 
vice-president of the Perfonel Products 
Company, at Elizabeth, N.J. He also 
had ‘‘a Mexican Mining Company 
which had a real property and was be- 
ginning to ship the ore when the revo- 
lution broke out and the engineer and 
his men had to beat it.” — H. H. Cook 
is assistant secretary of the committee 
organized by the Council of National 
Defense on steel and steel products. 
Address, 61 Broadway, New York 
City. — Darling writes: “‘ Was located 
at London as European manager for 
the Aluminum Co. of America until 
April, 1916. Then the state of the 
market plus an experience in two Zep- 
pelin raids made me decide that the 
United States was a better place. Had 
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hardly reached the United States when 
I was sent to Russia and spent last six 
months of 1916 there — two of the six 
exploring the Caucasus on the east coast 
of the Black Sea. Returned to United 
States in May, 1917, spending three 
months in Japan en route. Am now 
located in Pittsburgh but expect to re- 
turn to London after the war.” — 
Dunn was commissioned on October 18, 
1917, as captain in the regular army 
aviation section, Signal Corps, and 
ordered abroad at once to assist in the 
industrial organization and operation 
of the aircraft division. — Frantz has 
moved from Lancaster, Pa., to New 
York City, where he is connected with 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
at 120 Broadway. — Hubbell has two 
sons in France — Richard in the 101st 
Engineers, and Roger in the ambu- 
lance service. — Oliver has received a 
gold medal from the Belgian “ Comité 
National de Secours et d’ Alimentation ”’ 
as one of the Commission for Relief in 
Belgium who served six months or 
more. — G. B. Pierce reports: “ In 1915 
when surgeon with the French Red 
Cross, I had the pleasure of being with 
Dr. C. S. Butler in France and with 
F. R. Martinin London. Was returning 
to Europe with the Belgian Relief Com- 
mission in 1917, but my association 
with the French barred this at the last 
moment.” — H. B. Spaulding writes: 
“My son was graduated from the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College in 
June, and enlisted in the Amherst Col- 
lege unit of the Ambulance Corps. He 
is now in France.” — Totten reports: 
‘** My part in the war has been to push 
the Montrose Farm (Baldwin, Md.) to 
the utmost limits of its productiveness, 
and I have succeeded in securing harv- 
ests in nearly all crops at least double 
those ever produced by me before. My 
town house in Washington has been 
donated to the Red Cross for the period 
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of the war.” — Benedict, at the Car- 
negie Nutrition Laboratory, Boston, 
says: “‘ The Laboratory is engaged in 
a very extensive study of the influ- 
ence of a restricted diet (to which the 
American people may shortly come) 
upon the nutritional level and general 
vital activities. This is carried out 
with a volunteer squad of twelve men 
from the International Y.M.C.A. Col- 
lege at Springfield, Mass. The men 
have subjected themselves to a very re- 
stricted diet, and in a wholly remarka- 
ble spirit have codperated in a lengthy 
series of very tiresome and tedious ob- 
servations.” 





1894. 

Prof. E. K. Rann, Sec., 

107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 

R. Homans, who was at the Platts- 
burg Camp which ended August 10, re- 
ceived at that time a commission as 
major, U.S.R., and is now in charge of 
the Headquarters Train and Military 
Police at Camp Devens, Ayer. — 2d Lt. 
W. R. Buckminster, formerly of the 
5th Massachusetts Infantry, was trans- 
ferred at the end of August to the 101st; 
he is now in France. — M. L. King 
writes the Secretary as follows: “‘ Here 
is my history, so far, during the war. 
Applied for interpretership in the Brit- 
ish Army, March, 1915, and was re- 
fused. Applied for commission in the 
Canadian Army in April, and was re- 
fused. Went to Montreal in July with 
letters of introduction, and was offered 
commission in the Home Guard; this 
time I did the refusing. Enlisted Sep- 
tember 9 in No. 2 Canadian Field Am- 
bulance Depot as private. Did two 
months training at Valcartier, and then 
went into winter quarters in Sherbrooke, 
Quebec. On January 4, 1916, was 
drafted into No. 9 Canadian Field Am- 
bulance for overseas, having to go over 
my O. C.’s head to get my name on 
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draft. Made corporal in Q. M. Stores 
January 4; sergeant, January 25. Out- 
fitted unit and left for overseas Feb- 
ruary 28. On arrival in England, spent 
three weeks at Bramshott, getting 
equipment of Field Ambulance. Landed, 
France, April 3, 1916 and went directly 
to Belgium. On Ypres front five 
months. Then to the Somme; then on 
Vimy front, and finally on Lens front. 
Applied for commission in Intelligence 
Corps in May, 1917, passed examina- 
tions at G.H.Q. in June, given commis- 
sion August 29 as 2d lieutenant, staff. 
To get this I had to get my discharge 
from the Canadian Army and am now 
in the British Army. I am delighted to 
learn what Harvard is doing. I get let- 
ters from a number of my old pupils in 
different parts of the country, and every- 
body I know, nearly, seems to be in it. 
This place is full of Belgian and French 
refugees. If you had talked with them 
as I have, you would be doubly glad 
that the U.S. has gone into this thing. 
Too big to keep out of! ” — King’s ad- 
dress is Field Censor’s Office, A.P.O. 3, 
B.E.F., Paris; address of family in Eng- 
land, care of Rev. W. Webster, 79, 
Canning St., Liverpool. — L. F. Foss 
and H. A. Frothingham are at the pres- 
ent Plattsburg Camp. — E. K. Rand is 
instructor in the Harvard R.O.T.C. 
with relative rank of Ist lieutenant. — 
M. Ladd is about to leave (October 31) 
for France, to accept a directorship, 
which carries with it the rank of major, 
in the Children’s Bureau established by 
the American Red Cross; address care 
of Maj. Grayson M. P. Murphy, Paris. 
—F. L. Olmsted is a member of the 
subcommittee on emergency construc- 
tion and contracts of the Council of 
National Defense. He has devoted his 
attention to enlisting architects in the 
service of the government as town- 
planners and constructers of canton- 
ments. — C. Bullock is president of the 
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Worcester Chamber of Commerce. — 
M. Fraser has published a pamphlet 
entitled “ The Little Doctor "Round 
the Corner ’’; it tells of the work done 
by F. L. Lowell at the South End Dis- 
pensary, 2A Milford St., Boston. — 
S. M. Williams has been member or 
chairman of important committees con- 
cerned with public welfare, including 
that appointed to secure subscriptions 
to the Liberty Loan Fund in Wellesley. 
— A. P. Dean is traveling in Japan. — 
T. F. Currier, Assistant Librarian of the 
Widener Library, writes: “ I should like 
to suggest the idea of forming a perma- 
nent collection in the College Library 
of the writings of ‘94 men. This should 
be done as soon as possible, so that 
members returning to celebrations may 
see gathered in one room all the prod- 
ucts of our pens — literary or other- 
wise. Each member of the class should 
send me, if possible, copies of all 
pamphlets, books or articles that he has 
written, or, at least, a list of all his 
works. The cartoons of our artist Eddy 
would be very welcome. Material for 
this collection should be labeled ‘’94 
Books,’ and addressed to me at the 
Library.” The Secretary heartily favors 
this plan, and hopes that all members of 
the class will at once avail themselves 
of Currier’s generous offer to put in 
order for exhibition the publications of 
the class. 


1895. 
F. H. Nasu, Sec., 
30 State St., Boston. 

About fifty members of the class had 
an informal dinner at the Boston Har- 
vard Club during Commencement week. 
There was no formal programme, but 
several of the members spoke interest- 
ingly of their experience in different 
phases of the war. — At the annual din- 
ner of the Class Secretaries’ Association 
in June, it was suggested that the classes 
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contribute money to the Harvard Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps. Mem- 
bers of 1895 contributed sums which, 
with accrued interest, amounted on 
October 1 to $1,876.06. By the time the 
final contributions were received by the 
Secretary, the expenses of the R.O.T.C. 
for last summer had been already met. 
Accordingly the Secretary is holding the 
fund in a special account, awaiting in- 
structions of the class or of the class 
committee as to what similar purpose 
it shall be expended for. — Townsend 
Walsh has been appointed dramatic 
critic of the Boston Traveler. For many 
years he has lived in New York City. 
He has written a life of Dion Bouci- 
cault for the Dunlap Society. — An- 
drew J. Peters has announced his can- 
didacy for the office of mayor of Bos- 
ton. 


1896. 
J. J. Hayes, Sec., 
30 State St., Boston. 

John A. Gade was a member of the 
Commission for Relief in Belgium from 
August 1916 to March, 1917, chief del- 
egate for the Province of Hainaut. He 
is now commissioned a_ lieutenant, 
senior grade, U.S. Naval Reserve and 
is Assistant Naval Attaché to the 
Scandinavian Legations. — Rev. John 
C. Ward, who served as Chaplain of the 
74th New York Infantry on the Mexi- 
can border, holds the same commission 
with the regiment and wrote that he 
would go with it when it left Buffalo. 
Grace Parish, Buffalo, of which he is 
rector, has arranged to supply his place 
during his absence. — Brooks Frothing- 
ham has been vice-chairman of the 
Committee on Naval Forces having 
charge of Aviation in the Ist Naval 
District. — T. W. Andrews, as captain 
in 1st Pennsylvania Cavalry, spent 
seven months on the Mexican border. 
— G. L. Wrenn is captain of Co. E. 
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805th Infantry, Camp Upton, N.Y. — 
C. J. Tilden is a captain, Engineers 
O.R.C., and secretary of the General 
Engineering Committee, Advisory 
Commission, Council of National De- 
fense, at Washington, D.C. — Dr: 
David D. Scannell went in August to 
the -Medical training camp at Fort 
Benjamin Harrison, Ind. — Notices to 
the following men have been returned 
for proper address: Charles E. Colligan, 
Frank E. Parker, Evan W. D. Merrill, 
Dr. Allison Brown. 


1897. 
Wituram L. Garrison, Jr., Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

The successful consummation of the 
campaign for the second Liberty Loan 
reflects great credit upon N. P. Hal- 
lowell, vice-chairman of the New Eng- 
land district, and J. Dean, chairman of 
distribution in the same field. In both 
campaigns their unusual executive fac- 
ulty and dauntless determination to 
compel a successful result have been a 
conspicuous factor in a notable public 
achievement. Undoubtedly other class- 
mates took an active and honorable 
part in these campaigns, but the per- 
formance of Hallowell and Dean have 
chanced to be especially known to the 
Secretary. — C. N. Bliss, Jr., has been 
serving as Treasurer of the College 
Men’s Training Corps, with offices at 
19 West 44th St. New York City. — 
W. B. Johnston’s address is 34 Ash St., 
Cambridge. — D. Sullivan’s new ad- 
dress is 137 East 26th St., New York 
City. — E. V. Dexter is now associated 
with the American Can Co., with offi- 
ces in the Wilkins Building, 1512 H. St., 
Washington, D.C.— D. J. Shea has 
removed his office to Old South Build- 
ing, 294 Washington St., Boston. — 
G. E. Hills’s new office address is 1111 
Tremont Building, Boston. — Two of 
the lost men of the class have appar- 
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ently been located, viz., W. W. Bassett, 
Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles, Cal., 
and D. Grant, Professor of Physical 
Culture and Athletics at the University 
of Havana, Havana, Cuba. — The 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin con- 
tained an item late in June stating that 
the widow of Robert D. Jenks had 
joined Base Hospital number $4, and 
expected to sail soon for France. Mrs. 
Jenks was quoted as saying, “I have 
had no training to fit me as a nurse, but 
I am ready to serve in any capacity.” 
— The Springfield Republican of Sep- 
tember 7, 1917, reports the death of 
Dr. Philip Wilfrid Travis Moxom. His 
body was discovered in the woods near 
Oak Grove Cemetery, Springfield. 
Moxom had been caught in a severe 
storm when out walking. In his last 
report to the class he stated: “I have 
been, and am, attending Pediatrician 
to the Children’s Clinic of the Pol- 
hemus Memorial Clinic of Brooklyn. 
For several years, also, I was on the 
attending staff of the Kingston Ave- 
nue Hospital, Brooklyn. I spent a busy 
summer in 1916, studying our epidemic 
of anterior poliomyelitis there. A va- 
riety of physical, mental, and moral 
experiences during the past five years 
have left their mark, but offer nothing 
of interest to others.” As the Republi- 
can points out, Moxom was in charge of 
the Children’s Hospital, Brooklyn, dur- 
ing the trying times of the infantile 
paralysis epidemic, and was one of the 
five Brooklyn physicians who fought 
the disease heroically and with success. 
At the time of his death he was living 
at Springfield in the hope of recovering 
from the exhaustion and trials of his 
intense experience. Moxom was pre- 
pared for College at the Boston Latin 
School, attended Brown University for 
three years, and spent his final college 
year at Harvard in 1896-97. His medi- 
cal degree he received at Harvard in 
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1901. Besides his widow, he leaves his 
parents, Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Philip S. 
Moxom, a sister, and two brothers. — 
Dr. Thomas J. McCormick died of 
heart disease at his home in Roxbury 
on October 10, 1917. He took his degree 
of M.D. at the Harvard Medical School 
in 1900, and afterwards studied in 
Vienna. He was a prominent family 
physician in the Roxbury district of 
Boston. — A serious error crept into 
the Fifth Class Report because of some 
misinterpreted correspondence. As a 
result, the name of John Robert Healy 
appears by mistake in the obituary 
list. The fact is, the Secretary rejoices 
to say, that Healy is very much alive, 
and writes from the Municipal Build- 
ing, New York City, on August 20, 
1917: “I left the Board of Water Sup- 
ply in 1904, to take charge of the Divi- 
sion of Combustibles, in the Fire De- 
partment, with the title of Inspector of 
Combustibles. The work of this divi- 
sion has to do with safeguarding the 
use and storage of all explosives and 
combustible material in the city of New 
York.’ Despite this fact Healy did not 
* blow up” when he saw the class re- 
port, but accepted the situation with 
a charity and consideration for the 
Secretary which was hardly to have 
been expected. The latter offers here 
publicly, as he has already done priv- 
ately, his very sincere apologies. 


1898. 
C. C. Payson, Acting Sec., 
18 Post Office Square, Boston. 

The Class Secretary, B. H. Hayes, is 
captain, Company D, 322d Regiment, 
Camp Jackson, S.C. — Dr. Francis W. 
Palfrey has been commissioned major 
and is medical chief of the base hospital 
at Charlotte, N.C. — Percival Dove has 
been commissioned major in the Ord- 
nance Department and is at Water- 
vliet Arsenal, N.Y.— Major Harold 
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Blanchard is with the 327th Regiment, 
Camp Gordon, Ga. — Dr. Alexander 
Hamilton Rice has been commissioned 
a senior lieutenant in the United States 
Naval Reserve. He is on the faculty of 
the Cadet School in Newport, R.I. 


1899. 
Artuur Apams, Sec., 
185 Devonshire St., Boston. 

J. A. H. Keith, after ten years as 
president of the State Normal School 
at Oshkosh Wis., has transferred to the 
principalship of the Indiana State 
Normal School Indiana, Pa. — Everett 
B. Tewksbury is at the Westminster 
School, Simsbury, Conn. — A. F. Grif- 
fiths has returned to his duties as presi- 
dent of Oahu College, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
—F. L. W. Richardson has gone to 
France for the American Red Cross. — 
The Croix de Guerre was awarded to 
Thorndike H. Endicott on July 6 for 
bravery under fire. A bursting shell 
struck him while he was driving an 
ambulance at the French front; he was 
wounded in the leg and lost two fin- 
gers. The citation speaks of him as 
“an American volunteer who, when 
wounded, gave proof of remarkable 
calmness and sangfroid.” 


1900. 
ArTHuR DRINKWATER, Sec., 
142 Berkeley St., Boston. 

The Secretary desires to have infor- 
mation about all members of the class 
who are in any service connected with 
the war. — O. Howes is a member of 
the Committee on Naval Forces of the 
Massachusetts Committee of Public 
Safety. — N. F. Ayer is commanding 
officer of the school for radio students 
at Harvard. About 2000 men are in the 
school. — C. Harbeck, who has been 
practising medicine at Hayward, Cal., 
holds a commission as captain. — R. 
W. Stone has been examining magne- 
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site deposits in California and Wash- 
ington, a mineral important in connec- 
tion with manufacturing war materials. 
— R. W. Kauffman is going abroad as 
a war correspondent. — Eliot Spalding 
is on the Emergency Division, Re- 
source Mobilization Bureau, appointed 
by Governor Whitman; Chairman of 
the Finance Committee and a member 
of the Executive Committee of the 
Broome County Chapter, American 
Red Cross; a member of the Broome 
County Executive Committee for the 
sale of Liberty Bonds, both issues; a 
member of the Committee of Effective 
Business Men and Executives of the 
Chamber of Commerce of U.S.A. from 
the Binghamton Chamber of Com- 
merce; chairman of the Committee on 
Broome County Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Christmas Box Fund of the Bingham- 
ton Chamber of Commerce. — M. Sea- 
songood is chairman of the Cincinnati 
Committee of the Intercollegiate In- 
telligence Bureau, which has its head- 
quarters at Washington, and will work 
in connection with the Defense Coun- 
cil and Civil Service Bureau. — F. G. 
Bauer is a major in the Judge Advocate 
General’s Officers’ Reserve Corps. He 
has been ordered to report for duty in 
the office of the Department of the 
Judge Advocate at Boston. — R. C. 
Bolling is a major in the first Reserve 
Aero Squadron. — I. S. Kahn is a first 
lieutenant, Medical Reserve Corps, 
stationed at present at Camp Funston. 
He is detailed with the tubercular serv- 
ice of the army. — F. C. Kidner is a 
captain in the Medical Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, U.A.S. His address is Military 
Orthopedic Hospital, Ducann Road, 
Shepherd Bush, London, W. — B. J. 
O’Neill, Jr. is assistant surgeon (Junior 
Lieutenant) U.S. Naval Reserves. He 
is president of the attending staff of 
the San Diego County Hospital, and 
president of the staff and chairman of 
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the executive committee of the San 
Diego Diagnostic Group Clinic on the 
John P. Scripps Foundation. — F. P. 
Chase’s record is as follows: sworn into 
the Federal service on March 8, 1917, 
as ensign in the Naval Reserve, Ciass 
IV. First assignment, April 11, 1917, 
Marblehead Training Station, as in- 
structor in seamanship and in the gen- 
eral organization of classes in naviga- 
tion. Second assignment, April 21, 
1917, as executive officer, U.S. patrol 
boat ‘‘ Margaret,” steam yacht, 145 
feet long. Third assignment, April 30, 
1917, as commanding officer U.S.S. 
“Malay,” scout patrol 735, 150 foot 
steam yacht. Fourth assignment, May 
10 to June 20, 1917, while still com- 
manding “ Malay,.’ harbor entrance 
patrol officer, Boston section, senior 
officer Divisions 30 and 31 of patrol 
boats. Fifth assignment, June 20 to 
date of writing (July 23, 1917) still 
commanding “ Malay,” on scout patrol 
duty “somewhere on New England 
coast.” — During the last two years 
P. J. Sachs has given to the Fogg Art 
Museum various prints, photographs 
and books. — A. L. Richards has been 
giving a course in Military Law at the 
Northeastern College School of Law, 
Boston. — A. T. Winslow is sales man- 
ager of the International Correspond- 
ence Schools. His address is 4 Brom- 
field Street, Boston. — J. A. Childs is 
teaching at the University of Chicago. 
He has taught at Amherst, and has ob- 
tained his doctor’s degree. — W. L. 
Holt is chief of the Bureau of Labora- 
tories of the City Health Department 
of Cleveland, O., acting without pay 
in place of the regular Chief, who is in 
the Red Cross service. Holt’s address 
is Bureau of Laboratories, City Health 
Department, Cleveland. — The Secre- 
tary has received the following letter 
from Captain Gerald F. Furlong; it 
is dated September 11, 1917, care of 
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Command Paymaster, Canadian Head- 
quarters, Bramshatt, Hants: “ This is 
a nice time to answer your letter of 
April third, but it arrived when I was in 
hospital in France, suffering from a 
second attack of trench fever, which 
kept me under the weather for some 
three weeks or more. Was mighty glad 
to get news of my classmates and when 
in Paris on leave in July saw Major 
Marlborough Churchill, Bob Bliss, and 
Major R. C. Bolling. A great number 
of things have happened since you 
wrote, and I am sure the class has re- 
sponded to the call of the country and 
soon many of our old classmates will 
be over doing their bit — in France or 
elsewhere. Had a rather rough time of 
it during July and August, having been 
shelled daily, and compelled to move 
my quarters about half a dozen times. 
Had several narrow shaves, and on re- 
turning from leave found that my re- 
lief, the officer who had taken my place 
for the time, and my servant had both 
been killed by a shell, three days after 
I left them. It was what one would 
call a warm corner, and the amount of 
munitions flying around us was a cau- 
tion. In spite of my physical design, 
which is one rather for comfort than 
for speed, I succeeded in speeding up 
sufficiently to take any cover as soon as 
the next man. A friendly bank, a shell- 
hole, or a large, fat tree are useful 
friends on such occasions. The matter 
of sleep was an item for which we all 
hoped, but of which we got very little; 
our own guns kept us pretty much 
awake since they added to the general 
row, and when they stopped the Hun 
would start. Unfortunately for my 


family, when the billet was hit, most 
people thought the remains were mine, 
and a cable was sent my people that I 
had been “ killed in action” and they 
had a rather unpleasant twenty-four 
hours of it, until the affair was investi- 
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gated and I was found alive and well. 
Wish I could drop in and have a talk 
with you and tell you all about how well 
things are going over here. Have been 
transferred to the Canadian Army Pay 
Corps, and, after two years in France, 
am having a change of scene with the 
appointment of Assistant Command 
Paymaster in this district. Give my 
regards to any of my classmates you 
may see, and good luck to the old class.” 
— George Plummer Howe, M.D. 04, 
was killed in action with the British 
forces in France, on September 28, 
1917. He was a member of the Medical 
Officers’ Reserve Corps, U.S.A., with 
the rank of lieutenant, and had been 
ordered abroad and assigned for duty 
with the British army. It is said that 
he was the first officer of the U.S. 
Army to be killed in action during the 
present war. He had been serving in 
the trenches at the front, and at the 
time of his death was the medical offi- 
cer of the 10th Battalion Royal Fusi- 
leers. After his graduation from the 
Medical School, Dr. Howe was for two 
years a surgical house officer at the 
Boston City Hospital. He then went 
to Alaska and spent sixteen months on 
the north coast; he returned to San 
Francisco on a whaler in the fall of 
1907. From 1909 to 1911 he studied 
in the Graduate School, and during 
one of those years was an Austin 
Teaching Fellow in Archeology, a sub- 
ject in which he had become greatly 
interested. He spent the summer of 
1911 in Yucatan. In the intervals be- 
tween his trips, and afterwards, Dr. 
Howe practised his profession, at first 
in Lawrence, Mass., and subsequently 
in Boston where he was well known. 
He was a brother of Thorndike D. 
Howe, ’04, who was lieutenant colonel 
of the Massachusetts Field Artillery 
and has been in France with the 
American Expeditionary Force. Their 
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father is Octavius D. Howe, ’73, M.D. 
"77, who has for many years practised 
in Lawrence, Mass. Lieutenant Howe 
is survived also by his wife, who was 
Miss Marion D. Endicott, of Boston. 





1901. 
JosepH QO. Procter, Jr., Sec., 
84 State St., Boston. 

Arthur E. Corbin, who has just re- 
turned from Petrograd, where he has 
been for almost a year, has been ap- 
pointed a captain in the Quartermas- 
ters’ Corps, U.S.A. — Hugh McK. Jones 
is a captain in the Missouri National 
Guard and is in camp at Fort Sill, OKl., 
with the 5th Missouri Infantry. — 
Meyer Bloomfield, who has been at the 
head of the Vocation Bureau of Boston, 
which has for eight years done a coun- 
try-wide work in vocational guidance 
and research, has been obliged to with- 
draw from the vocational field in order 
to serve on the United States Shipping 
Board in dealing with the labor prob- 
lems of ship-building. The Vocation 
Bureau of Boston has been taken over 
by the Division of Education at Har- 
vard. — Lucius Wilmerding has been 
elected a governor of the New York 
Stock Exchange. — Walter B. Swift 
has been appointed medical supervisor 
of speech classes in the public schools of 
Fall River, Mass. — William T. Foster, 
president of Reed College, has just re- 
turned from a tour of investigation in 
England, France, Italy, and Switzerland, 
as a special representative of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross. — Courtenay Crocker 
has been appointed by Governor McCall 
a member of the Massachusetts Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. — Changes of address: 
Athole B. Edwards has moved from 
Kansas City, Mo., to Norfolk, Va., 
where his address is 218 Royster Build- 
ing. — The Secretary again asks the 
members of the class to keep him in- 
formed as to what they are doing. 
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1902. 
Barrett WENDELL, Jr., Sec., 
44 State St., Boston. 

Oren Howard Cobb married on June 
16, 1917, Lucy Maria Scott. — Edward 
F. O’Dowd, captain, Infantry, Officers’ 
Reserve Corps, is attached to Head- 
quarters, D.B. as Provost Marshal, 
Camp Devens. — Philip W. Thomson is 
lieutenant, Quartermaster Corps, Camp 
Devens. — The following members of 
the class attended the second Platts- 
burg camp: Charles T. Lovering, 
Arthur H. Morse, Hallam L. Movius. 
— Louis B. Wehle is doing legal work 
in Washington for the federal govern- 
ment; he has had much to with the or- 
ganization of mediation boards to settle 
labor troubles. — William H. George, 
formerly president of Geneva College, 
at Beaver Falls, Pa., enlisted as an am- 
bulance driver in the American Red 
Cross Unit and is now in the supply 
department, ‘‘ somewhere in France.” 
—Leo A. Rogers has been appointed 
special assistant United States Attor- 
ney General and assigned to assist in 
the litigation connected with the United 
Shoe Machinery Co. 


1903. 
Rocer Ernst, Sec., 

48 Robeson St., Jamaica Plain. 

The following information, in addi- 
tion to that published in the September 
number of the GrapuaTEes’ Macazinn, 
has been received regarding 1903 men 
in active or auxiliary war service: 
Adelbert Ames, Jr., is a 1st lieutenant, 
U.S. Aviation Service, and officer in 
charge of the photographic department 
at the camp of Instruction, Hamp- 
ton, Va. — Philip Bancroft is a 2d lieu- 
tenant, Infantry, U.S.R. — Edward 
Bowditch, Jr., is a major of infantry, 
U.S.R., 301st Regiment, 76th Div., 
Camp Devens, Mass. —L. B. Cum- 
mings is a captain of infantry, N. A., 
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Louisville, Ky. — F. B. Faulkner is a 
private in Company A, 25th Engineers’ 
Camouflage Corps. —F. R. Fitzpat- 
rick is a 1st lieutenant of Engineers, 
France. — W. B. Flint is a captain of 
infantry, U.S.R. — T. H. Graydon is a 
captain of infantry, U.S.R.—C. C. 
Hackett is a Ist lieutenant, A.S.S.C., 
U.S.R., office of the Chief Signal Offi- 
cer, Washington, D.C. —F. B. Hoff- 
man is a Ist lieutenant, engineers, 
U.S.R. — Francis Jaques is a 1st lieu- 
tenant, Corps of Engineers, R.O.C.E., 
A.E.F., France. — William James at- 
tended the second camp at Plattsburg 
for a short time, but was obliged to 
withdraw because of an attack of ap- 
pendicitis. — De L. K. Jay is a major 
of Infantry, U.S.R., Camp Upton. — 
G. L. Jones attended the Ist training 
camp at Fort Sheridan, and is now with 
the Second Battery, 11th P.T.R. — C. 
A. McGlensey is at one of the second 
Reserve Officers’ Training Camps. — 
W. V. Macdonald is in the American 
Field Service, France. — V. C. Mather 
is a captain, Q.M.C., U.S.R., Kansas 
City, Mo. — H. L. Riker is a major of 
infantry, U.S.R., Camp Gordon. — 
L. H. Spooner is a captain, M.R.C., 
U.S.R., Camp Devens, Mass. — H. 
St. Gaudens is a Ist lieutenant of in- 
fantry, U.S.R., Camp Upton. — W. T. 
Starr is a captain, military police, 27th 
Div., U.S.A. —H. P. Stevens is an 
assistant surgeon, U.S.N.R.F., Naval 
Hospital, Chelsea, Mass.—R. E. 
Streit is a captain, Q.M.C., U.S.R., 
Hoboken, N.J.— W. N. Taylor is a 
major, F.A., U.S.R., Camp Meade. — 
Lauriston Ward is a Ist lieutenant, in- 
fantry, U.S.R., Camp Devens. — J. 
P. Williams is at the second Training 
Camp at Fort Niagara, N.Y. — The fol- 
lowing men, in addition to those men- 
tioned in the September issue of the 
Maaazinz, are in the First Motor Corps, 
Fifth Brigade, Massachusetts State 
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Guard: —N. S. Bartlett, Jr., A. F. 
Bigelow, Sewall Cutler, C. A. Hartwell, 
and C. G. Loring. — H. N. Straus and 
W. S. Warland are working with Mr. 
Hoover’s Food Commission. — O. L. 
Bear is engineer for the Laundry Own- 
ers National Association, La Salle, Ill. — 
J. H. Browne’s address is Hobart Build- 
ing, San Francisco, Calif. He is vice- 
president of the Pacific Lumber Co. — 
H. J. Carleton is with the Standard Oil 
Co., at El Segundo, Calif.—P. L. 
Coonley’s address is 329 West 39th 
Street, Chicago, Ill. —S. N. Forsman 
is with the R. W. Pridham Co., paper 
box manufacturers, Oakland, Calif. — 
Rev. C. W. Gilkey is still pastor of the 
Hyde Park Baptist Church, 56th 
Street, Chicago, Ill. During the sum- 
mer he has been serving as Religious 
Work Director of the Y.M.C.A. at 
the ‘Fort Sheridan Reserve Officers’ 
Training Camp, and was also Protestant 
Chaplain of that camp. — Matthew 
Hale was the Democratic candidate for 
Lieutenant Governor in Massachusetts. 
— R. P. Kernan’s address after Decem- 
ber 1 will be 62 St. Louis Street, Quebec, 
Can. — F. H. LeMont is principal of 
the Management Service Co., Manage- 
ment Engineers, 1118 Westminster 
Building, Chicago, Ill. — Horace Mann 
has resigned as master at Milton Acad- 
emy on account of physical disability, 
and will spend the winter at Richmond, 
Mass. —G. R. Taylor is connected 
with the U.S. Consulate in Moscow, 
Russia, as special assistant to the 
American Ambassador. Taylor went 
to Russia in June, 1916, and was United 
States Representative in the Province 
of Orenburg, in the southeastern part 
of European Russia, until the out- 
break of the war between this country 
and Germany, since which time he has 
been at the Consulate at Moscow. — 
B. F. Thomas is with the W. & J. Sloane 
Co. San Francisco, Calif. —H. R. 
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Ward is an engineer with the American 
International Corporation. — A. H. 
Weed has become a member of the law 
firm of Herrick, Smith, Donald & Far- 
ley, 84 State Street, Boston. — Lang- 
don Warner has been appointed director 
of the Pennsylvania Museum and 
School of Industrial Art at Philadel- 
phia. He had been previously with the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts and the 
Cleveland Museum of Art. 


1904. 
Payson Dana, Sec., 
717 Barristers Hall, Boston. 

Robert H. Gardiner, Jr., received a 
commission as major at the first Platts- 
burg camp. — Ralph H. Hallett is 1st 
lieutenant in the 101st Regiment, now 
in England. — T. P. Lindsay and A. 
Kendall received commissions as cap- 
tains at the first Plattsburg camp. — 
E. V. R. Thayer has resigned the presi- 
dency of the Merchants National Bank 
of Boston and has been elected presi- 
dent of the Chase National Bank, New 
York City. — Chandler R. Post, assist- 
ant Professor of Greek and of Fine Arts 
at Harvard, is interpreter for the spec- 
ial Red Cross Commission to Italy. — 
A. E. Nickerson has been elected treas- 
urer of the Maine Wesleyan Seminary. 
— P. W. Bridgman, assistant professor 
of Physics at Harvard, has received 
leave of absence and joined Professor 
G. W. Pierce of the same department, 
who is engaged in government work 
at one of the submarine bases. — Har- 
old E. Wescott died early in Septem- 
ber at Los Angeles, Calif. He was born 
in Hyde Park, Mass. After his grad- 
uation from College, he went to the 
Philippines as a representative of the 
American Surety Co. On his return to 
this country he established a state 
agency for the company at Hartford, 
Conn., and then for three years was in 
charge of an agency in Washington. 
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Subsequently he moved to Chicaga 
where he was general agent for the com- 
pany in the middle western states. On 
account of ill health he went to South- 
ern California, and, at the time of his 
death, he was the agent there of the 
Massachusetts Bonding Co. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, who was Miss Ethel 
Graham, of Boston, and two children. 


1905. 
Lewis M. Tuornton, Sec., 
60 Worth St., New York City. 

Bernon S. Prentice has been ap- 
pointed a deputy commissioner of the 
American Red Cross and is now in 
France on the Staff of Major Grayson 
M. P. Murphy. Prentice’s address is: 
care of the American Red Cross, Paris. 
— Ray Atherton has been appointed 
on the staff of the American Embassy 
in Japan. — Arthur Hosmer Gale died 
at Laurel, Md., on August 31, 1917. 
After graduating from College he stud- 
ied a year in the Lawrence Scientific 
School, and then began mining work in 
the west; he spent some time in Colo- 
rado and Oregon and was afterwards 
with the Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., 
Ishpeming, Mich. Several years ago he 
had a nervous break-down, after which 
he never recovered his strength. His 
unexpected death was caused by acute 
intestinal infection. He is survived by 
his mother and by a brother Hoyt S. 
Gale, ’00. 


1906. 
Nicnotas KELLEY, Sec., 
111 Broadway, New York City. 

Of our classmate George Henry 
Brainard, whose death was announced 
in the last issue of the Maaazins, a 
friend writes as follows: ‘* George 
Henry Brainard, born in San Francisco, 
Calif., April 5, 1884, the son of John 
and Fannie Elizabeth (Haslam) Brai- 
nard, was brought up and educated in 
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Cambridge, where he graduated from 
the Latin School in 1902. While there 
he was captain of the football and base- 
ball teams and founder and leader of the 
Latin School Glee ‘Club. Brainard was 
born with a beautiful voice and with a 
remarkably musical nature; while a 
very young boy, he won recognition as 
a soprano soloist at Christ Church, 
Cambridge, and often took prominent 
solo parts at choir festivals and private 
concerts in Eastern Massachusetts. 
He entered Harvard University in the 
class of 1906, but after a year gave up 
his college work in favor of a business 
career, in which he was most successful; 
at the time of his death, June 9, 1917, 
he was liability expert of the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. His 
disposition was one of great magnetism 
and buoyancy, and all who met him 
were impressed with his strong and win- 
ning personality. No more loving or 
loyal soul ever lived. These innate 
qualities were the cause of the decisive 
influence he exerted in the active world 
of events, and of the lasting affection 
he inspired in all who became his friends. 
Although engrossed in business life, 
Brainard, true to his higher nature, was 
a man of sentiment and high ideals, a 
lover of flowers, children, and animals. 
He was always closely identified with 
the work of the Episcopal Church, and 
during the last months of his life was 
training a chorus for patriotic gather- 
ings. He fulfilled his early promise, 
and was an honor to his ancestry, his 
home, and his many friends. He is 
survived by his widow, father, two sis- 
ters, and a brother.” — Winter Russell 
is general consul and a member of the 
executive committee of the Bureau of 
Legal First Aid, 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. — Hale Sutherland is Ist 
lieutentant of the Eighth Engineers 
(mounted), Camp Stewart, Fort Bliss, 
Tex. — R. Wheelwright in the early 
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summer was with the constructing 
Quartermaster at Des Moines, Ia., with 
the official title of Town Planner, in 
connection with the building of Camp 
Dodge the 13th National Army Can- 
tonment. Since that time he has been 
town planner for Camp Merritt, the 
Embarkation Camp at Tenafly, N.J. — 
Harold A. Whitman was found dead 
September 3, 1917, at Somerville 
under circumstances which have not 
yet been explained but which indicate 
that he had beenekilled by violence oi 
some sort, perhaps intentional. 


1907. 
Seta T. Gano, Acting Sec., 
50 State St., Boston. 

R. M. Arkush is at the Plattsburg 
Training Camp with the 4th Battalion 
of Field Artillery. — R. L. Bacon is a 
major in the Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
and instructor in the Officers’ Training 
Camp at Ft. Oglethorpe, Ga. — Irving 
W. Bailey is chairman of the Forestry 
Committee of the National Research 
Council. — Stuart Bell has left the 
Eastern Machine & Iron Co., and ac- 
cepted a position as teacher in the Fay 
School, Southborough, Mass. — Ed- 
ward Bellamy is in the Officers’ Train- 
ing Camp at Leon Springs, Tex. — Du- 
bois Beale is an assistant to Mr. Garfield, 
the Federal Fuel Administrator. — W. 
P. Blodgett is in the Officers’ Training 
Camp at Ft. Monroe, Va.— A. H. 
Burtch is a Ist sergeant in the Home 
Defense Corps at Fonda, N.Y. — J. D. 
Clark is Ist sergeant Company B., 20th 
Inf. Mass. State Guard. He is also a 
member of the Ware Public Safety 
Committee. — W. W. Colton is a mem- 
ber of the Home Guard in Newton, 
Mass., and also a member of the New- 
ton Committee on Public Safety. — 
W. W. Cordingly is a Ist lieutenant in 
the Engineer Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
and is superintendent of the Division 
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of Portable Buildings of the Overseas 
Supply Department.—R. V. Cram 
has enlisted as an orderly with Base 
Hospital No. 7, Medical Enlisted Re- 
serve Corps, U.S. Army.—A. B. 
Crichton is in the Connecticut Home 
Guard. — H. L. Dale, who was a cap- 
tain in the Medical Corps of the U.S. 
Army, has been promoted to the rank of 
major. — H. W. Daudt is in the Bureau 
of Chemistry, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D.C. — F. M. Doyle 
is a captain in the Quartermasters’ Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps and is stationed at 
Columbus Barracks, 0. — D. H. Dorr 
is a member of the Massachusetts 
State Guard and a member of the exe- 
cutive committee of the Clinton Amer- 
ican Red Cross. — W. F. Eastman is 
at the Plattsburg Camp. — R. S. Eus- 
tis is a lieutenant in the medical section 
of the Officers’ Reserve Corps. — H. F. 
Evans is captain of Co. K., 351 Regi- 
ment, Infantry, Camp Dodge, Ia. He 
received the highest commission given 
at Ft. Snelling, Minn. — S. T. Gano is 
secretary of the Belmont Committee 
on Public Safety, and a member of the 
executive committee. — Gardiner H. 
Greene is in the aviation service. — 
Fairfield Goodale is a 1st lieutenant in 
the. Infantry Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
and is stationed at Camp Jackson, 
Columbia, $.C. — Barton Hall is in the 
Officers’ Training Camp at Ft. Monroe, 
Va. — G. W. Haigh is a lieutenant in 
the Medical Reserve Corps. — T. E. 
Hambleton is a major in the Adjutant 
General’s Department, U.S. Army. — 
C. H. Haring is the Yale Secretary of the 
National Board for historical service. 
—Leslie Hastings is in the Massa- 
chusetts Cadet Motor Corps. — H. G. 
Hawes, Jr., is a 1st lieutenant of En- 
gineers in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. — 
P. D. Hawkins is connected with the 
aircraft production service of the 





Civilian Reserves.— O’Donnell Iselin is 
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a 2d lieutenant of Field Artillery in the 
National Army. — R. C. Jones is in 
the First Training Company, Coast 
Artillery Corps, at Ft. Monroe, Va. — 
Wilkins Jones is a captain in the In- 
fantry section of the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, and is.now with the 77th Co., 
164th Depot Brigade, at Camp Fun- 
ston, Kan. — W. D. Lanahan is a Ist 
lieutenant in the Aviation Signal 
Corps, U.S.R., and is at present ad- 
jutant at the School of Military Aero- 
nautics at the University of Illinois. — 
R. D. Leonard is a captain of the Medi- 
cal Corps, Massachusetts State Guard. 
— Jacob Lemann is in the Officers’ 
Training Camp at Leon Springs, Tex. 
— F. E. Langenheim is a captain in the 
Ordnance Officers’ Reserve Corps, U.S. 
Army. — W. B. Long is a member of 
the Massachusetts State Guard. — J. 
H. Means’s present address is: —- U.S. 
Army Base Hospital No. 6, Army Ex- 
peditionary Forces, France, via New 
York. — Wm. Minot is president of the 
Port Wentworth Terminal Corpora- 
tion, Port Wentworth, Ga., which is 
building a town, dredging the harbor, 
and in general carrying on the develop- 
ment of a large industrial town. — Gill 
McCook is a major of a machine gun 
brigade of the 83rd Division of the 
National Army. —S. F. Morss is a 
member of the War Service Committee 
of New Orleans. — Cleveland Morse 
is battalion adjutant, with the rank of 
1st lieutenant, in the Ist Illinois Re- 
serve Militia. — N.C. Nash, Jr., served 
as civilian rifle instructor in the Ist 
Massachusetts Regiment of Engineers, 
(now 101st Engineers), and is now 
rifle instructor in the Massachusetts 
State Guard at Cohasset.— W. K. 
Pollak is a member of the Legal Com- 
mittee of War Industries Board of the 
Council of National Defense. — W. W. 
Read is at the Plattsburg Camp. — 
John Richards is a corporal in a 
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machine gun company of infantry 
which sailed for France in Septem- 
ber. — J. J. Rowe is a member of 
the Central Liberty Loan Committee 
of the Fourth Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict. —J. B. Russell is battalion ad- 
jutant, with the rank of 1st lieutenant 
of the Massachusetts State Guard. — 
F. Shoemaker is chairman of the Reg- 
istration Board in Tacoma, Wash. — 
H. R. Shaw is Ensign in the U.S. Naval 
Reserve. — T. T. Smith is a member of 
the Kansas Home Guard.—D. R. 
Sortwell is an ensign in the U.S. Naval 
Reserve. — S. B. Swaim is a member of 
the Massachusetts State Guard. — 
R. M. Tappan is a lieutenant, senior 
grade, Naval Reserve Force, Class 4, 
Industrial. — F. C. Tenny is in the 
Coast Artillery Training Camp at Fort 
Monroe. — H. G. Tyer is a sergeant in 
Company 114, 16th Regiment, Massa- 
chusetts State Guard. —O. C. Wag- 
staff is a cannoneer in the Veteran 
Corps of Artillery, New York, organ- 
ized for the anti-aircraft defense of the 
city. — R. J. Walsh is connected with 
the Publicity Department of the U.S. 
Food Administration, Washington. — 
F. H. Warren, Jr., is at the 2d Platts- 
burg Camp. — J. D. White is a member 
of the Oneida County Home Defense 
Committee. — Orme Wilson, Jr., is 
working for the Committee on Supplies 
of the Council of National Defense. — 
F. S. von Stade is a captain in the 
Quartermasters’ Corps of the U.S. Army. 


1908. 
Guy Emerson, Sec., 

National Bank of Commerce, New York City. 

A large number of 1908 men are en- 
gaged in war activities. — A letter has 
been received from Dwight Brigham 
who is doing railroad engineering work 
in France; after considerable experi- 
ence in active work, which required the 
laying of tracks in proximity to the 
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front, he was advanced to headquarters 
where he is now hard at work. He sug- 
gests that letters from home are al- 
ways welcome. — John Richardson is 
now at camp at Ayer, his valuable 
work for the Food Commission having 
been interrupted by the draft. — John 
Chevalier has returned from China to 
go into active military service and is 
now in the aviation school at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. — 
Any details as to war activities should 
be sent to the Secretary. — Henry Lan- 
sing McVickar is now a partner in the 
stock-exchange firm of Gude, Winmill 
and Co. — Rae Wygant Whidden was 
wounded on September 11 in an air 
raid on Base Hospital No. 5, in France. 
—It has been deemed inadvisable to 
spend a large sum of money for the pub- 
licaticn of a report for the decennial cele- 
bration in June. An attempt will be 
made to issue an address list, although 
it will be difficult to prepare an accur- 
ate one when so many men are chang- 
ing their occupations from week to week 
on account of the war. 


1909. 
F. A. Harprine, Sec., 
52 Fulton St., Boston. 

The following additions to the list of 
1909 men in the government service 
have been recorded since the September 
issue of the GrapuaTEs’ Macazine: 
M. T. Ackerland, U.S.N.R. — Roger 
Adams, work under the National Re- 
search Council. — S. M. Alter, Medical 
Reserve Corps, U.S.A.— A. W. An- 
thony, Bristol (R.I.) draft exemption 
board. —F. C. Bacon, captain 7th 
Company, Infantry Section, Platts- 
burg. — H. B. Barton, A.A.F.S. — 
Cornelius Beard, Ist lieutenant Mas- 
sachusetts Engineers. —E. L. Ben- 
nett, Massachusetts Liberty Loan 
Com. — Braxton Bigelow, British 
Army.—H. C. Blanchard, Massa- 
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chusetts N.G. — P. H. Blossom, Fort 
Benjamin Harrison. — Ralph Bradley, 
U.S. Reserve Engineers. — Templeton 
Briggs, Fort Benjamin Harrison. — 
C. H. Burton, Jr., Red Cross, British 
Army. — David Carb, A.A.F.S. — L. 
B. Coombs, Massachusetts State Board 
of Health. — K. Costikyan, Harvard 
R.O.T.C. — E. C. Cowdin, 2d., A.A. 
F.S.; Belgian Cavalry; French Avia- 
tion Service. — J. C. Craft, Plattsburg. 
—G. I. Cross, Camp Fort Bliss. — 


James Curtiss, chief bo’sun’s mate, 


U.S. Naval Reserve Force Commission, , 


U.S.S. “ Mikawe,” S.P. 309, in service 
on the Great Lakes. —J. W. Cutler 
holds a captain’s commission and is in 
the Ordnance Department, Washing- 
ton, D.C.—John Cutter, U.S.N.R. 
(Coast Patrol). — G. L. Cutting, Mas- 
sachusetts State Guard. — A. S. Dab- 
ney, A.A.F.S. — Charles Deane, U.S. 
N.R.F. — H.C Drown, Massachusetts 
Engineers. — G. H. Edgell, American 
Embassy, London; L. F. Elliott, New- 
ton (Mass.) Home Guard. — L. L. 
Forchheimer, Fort Benjamin Harrison. 
—J. P. Galatti, American Embassy, 
London. — J. R. Garnsey, Plattsburg. 
—E. M. Gilbert, Plattsburg. — H. I. 
Gosline, 1st lieutenant in the Medical 
Reserve Corps, U.S. Army. — Louis 
Grandgent, Plattsburg. — B. J. Gray- 
don, Plattsburg; Harvard R.O.T.C. — 
C. S. Hadley, Plattsburg.—J. C. 
Hamlen, Jr., shipbuilding for the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. — Nor- 
man Harrower, captain 4th Company, 
Infantry Section, from Plattsburg. — 
J. P. Hartt, US.N.R.F.—A. R. 
Heath, Fort Monroe. — M. V. Hitt, 
munition work.—A. L. Hoffman, 
American Red Cross. — C. P. Howard, 
2d Plattsburg. — H. F. Howes, U.S. 
N.R. (Quartermaster). —G. E. Hyde, 
captain 312th Infantry. — A. W. In- 
galls, Lynn (Massachusetts) Public 
Safety Committee and Red Cross 
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Chapter. — A. A. Jenkins, Harvard 
R.O.T.C. — A. R. Jones, 2d Platts- 
burg. — E. C. Kavanagh, U.S.A. 
Transport Service. — E. S. Kelley, with 
the Fuel Committee of the Massachu- 
setts Committee on Public Safety. — 
C. H. Lehman, Ist lieutenant Ord- 
nance Department, Washington, D.C. 
—J. A. Locke, Massachusetts State 
Guard. — Arthur E. Manheimer, Sig- 
nal Enlisted Reserve Corps. — B. A. 
Merriam, Plattsburg, — P. W. Mowl, 
architect, Officer of Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, U.S.A. —J. L. Murphy, Medical 
Section, O.R.C. — A. E. Newbold, Jr., 
Fort Niagara. — C. A. Neymann, Ist 
lieutenant Equipment Division, Ord- 
nance Department. — L. B. Packard, 
Adjutant General’s Department, U.S.A. 
— J. A. Paine, secretary in the office of 
Howard E. Coffin, Aircraft Production 
Board, Washington, D.C.—E. H. 
Perry, O.R.C. (Engineers.) —B. F. 
Pope, Liberty Loan Publicity Com- 
mittee, N.Y.— Harold E. Porter, 
captain in the Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
New York.—C. R. Richmond, 1st 
lieutenant, Equipment Division, Ord- 
nance Department. — M. D. Robinson, 
Fort Oglethorpe. — Maurice Roche, 
Harvard R.O.T.C. — F. G. Rockwell, 
2d lieutenant 305th Engineers, Nation- 
al Army. — Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., 
O.R.C. in France. — H. B. Sheahan, 
A.A.F.S.—L. H. Shepherd, Platts- 
burg, — J. R. Suydam, Jr., N.Y.N.G. 
— Landon Thomas, Ist Georgia Inf. 
—H.S. Waite, chauffeur, British Army. 
—Lewis D. Walker, Ist lieuten- 
ant, Company K, 5th N.Y. Infan- 
try. — W. G. Webber, Medical Re- 
serve Corps. — E. Sohier Welch, lieu- 
tenant, senior grade, Naval Reserve. — 
J. G. Weir, captain, Canadian Forces. 
— P. D. Wilson, American Ambulance 
Hospital, Paris. — J. G. Wister, Ord- 
nance Reserve. — Paul Withington, 
Harvard Surgical Unit. 








1910. 
C. C. Lrrtts, Sec., 

Goddard Ave., Brookline, Mass. 
George C. Adams is with L. P. Hol- 
lander & Co., Boston. — Henry S. Ap- 
pleton writes for papers and magazines 
in New York. — Thomas W. Barring- 
ton is at Kennecott, Alaska, as engineer 
for the Kennecott Copper Corporation. 
— Leonard R. Bissell is in the insurance 
business with Armstrong, Roth, Cody 
Co., Buffalo. —J. Albert Brack is 
junior master at the Boston English 
High School. — Thomas Jefferson 
Brown is engaged in fire insurance 
work with Henry A. Piper, public ac- 
countant and auditor, Boston. — Ward 
G. Cameron is professor of modern lan- 
guages at St. Stephen’s College, An- 
nandale-on-Hudson, N.Y. — Edward 
R. Chapin is with Little, Brown & Co., 
publishers and booksellers, Boston. — 
Felix Cole is an American Vice-Consul 
in Russia. — Harry C. Cridland is de- 
voting his time to Sunday School work 
in Montgomery County, Ohio. — Fran- 
cis W. Davis is assistant chief engineer 
in the truck engineering department of 
the Pierce-Arrow Co. — Chester W. Doe 
is pastor of the Free Baptist Church, 
Alton, N.H. — Walter K. Earle is with 
Cary & Carroll, lawyers, New York 
City. — Lemist Esler has compiled a 
“Chronological History of Europe 
Since 1453 a.p.” — Hamilton Fish, Jr., 
is one of the managers of the John C. 
Paige and Co., Inc., New York City. — 
Norman Foerster is an associate pro- 
fessor of English in the University of 
North Carolina. — John F. Gallagher 
is in the time-table department of the 
Bay State Street Railway, Boston. — 
Geoffrey J. Giles is manager of a ranch 
at Comfort, Tex. — John M. Grover is 
a reporter for Bradstreet’s Commer- 
cial Agency. — Richard S. Hart is dis- 
trict manager in Utica, N.Y., for the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. — 
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Myron Heller is practising accounting. 
— Edwin P. Holmes is a member of the 
firm of Parker, Holmes & Co., Boston. 
— James Humphrey, Jr., is principal 
assistant engineer in the department 
of streets and engineering of Spring- 
field.— Jen Has Ju was appointed 
in 1914 Officer of Ceremonies of the 
President’s Office in China. — Hector 
M. Kingsbury has been in charge of 
prospecting and geological work for the 
Tanalyk Corporation Limited in the 
South Ural Mountains, Russia. — 
Charles L. Lanigan is with the Law- 
rence Machine Co., Lawrence, Mass. — 
August E. Lewis is in the bond business 
in Los Angeles, Calif. — Sherwood M. 
Lowrey is treasurer of Lewers & Cooke, 
Ltd., Hawaii. — John R. McMillan is 
in the grain business in Minneapolis. — 
Lee M. Martin is working a farm in 
Lisbon, N.Y. — Eliot G. Mears is in 
charge of the field investigators of the 
United States Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. — Paul A. Mer- 
riam is assistant manager of the Smith 
& Winchester Manufacturing Co., 
South Windham, Conn. — Laurence 
W. Morgan isa stock-broker with A. W. 





Wood and Co. — Harris J. Nelson is 
on the staff of The Boston News Bu- 
reau. — Hugh Nawn has been elected 


treasurer of the Boston Metropolitan 
Chapter, American Red Cross. — An- 
drew J. Onderdonk, Jr., is practising 
law in New York City. — Arthur B. 
Parsons has been doing secretarial work 
in Pasadena, Calif. — William Pitkin 
is with the Daniel Green Felt Shoe Co., 
Boston. — Morton P. Prince is engaged 
in journalism. — Frederick A. Reeve 
is a clergyman in Newton, Mass. — 
William S. Roberts is registrar and 
professor cf chemistry in Piedmont 
College, Ga.— Frank M. Ryan _ is 
practising law in Chicago. — Warren 
F. Scribner has opened a law office in 
Boston. — Arthur M. Sherwood, Jr., 
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is in the district office of the General 
Electric Co., at Portland, Ore. — Dr. 
Abraham Simon has been elected prin- 
cipal of the board of education of the 
Talmud Torah, of Cincinnati, an or- 
thodox Jewish religious school where 
children are instructed in the Bible. — 
Edmund L. Sonder is doing missionary 
work in Ichang, China. — George E 
Stephenson is a staff correspondent in 
Washington of the Boston Transcript 
— Arthur Sweeney is practising law in 
his father’s office in Lawrence. — Guy 
J. Turner is working in the Western 
National Bank in Oklahoma City. — 
Minton M. Warren has been superin- 
tendent of the Lake Ariguanabo Co., 
Cuba. — Edmund Wendt is practising 
law in New York City. — Lyman F. 
Whitney is, in the home office of Stone 
& Webster, Boston. — Lucien Wulsin 
is director and treasurer of the Baldwin 
Co., Cincinnati. — Frederick A. Foster, 
who was a lieutenant in the contingent 
of the National Army training at Camp 
Upton, L.L, was killed in an automo- 
bile accident near Great River, N.Y., 
on October 5. 





1911. 
Wiuur1am De Forp Brat, Acting Sec., 
36 Gloucester St., Boston. 

John A. Sweetser, the Class Secretary, 
has joined the Naval Reserve and is in 
the ensign school at Annapolis, Md. — 
Francis S. Fuller received a commission 
as captain at the first Plattsburg Camp. 
— Richard S. Pattee, of Quincy, Mass., 
is in the National Army at Ayer, 
Mass. — Addresses and Occupations: 
— Louis Auten’s address is Newton, 
Ta.; he is an automobile agent.— T. M. 
Burnham’s address is 23 Sea Street, 
Manchester, Mass. He is at the Platts- 
burg Camp. — A. Morris Crosby’s ad- 
dress is Rooms 916-918, 53 State 
Street, Boston, where he has opened 
a law office. — George Harding’s ad- 
dress is 21 Rue Raynouard, Paris, 
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France; he is with the American Field 
Service. — Ralph Hornblower is with 
the Red Cross, Washington, D.C. — 
Fred W. Young’s address is Greenville, 
Pa.; he is general manager of the Mer- 
cer County Light, Heat & Power Co. — 
A. R. Schiller’s address is care of the 
Adirondack Electric Power Corporation, 
Glens Fall, N.Y.; he is superintendent 
of distribution of that company. — 
Sanger B. Steel’s address is 43 Exchange 
Place, New York City; he is with J. G. 
White & Co. — C. A. Wong is assistant 
cashier and manager of the Chinese- 
American Bank, Ltd., Honolulu, T.H. 
— Oliver Moulton Chadwick, who was 
a member of the aerial squadron of 
Captain George Guynemer, the fa- 
mous French airman, was reported 
missing on August 14, and has not been 
heard from. While in the air, he was 
engaged with several German aviators, 
and his plane fell to the ground. Two or 
three days later, the French took pos- 
session of the place where the accident 
occurred; the remains of his plane were 
found, but there was no trace of his 
body. Chadwick was one of the most 
prominent members of his class during 
its undergraduate days. Afterwards he 
was with Stone & Webster. During the 
trouble at the Mexican border in 1916 
he enlisted in Battery A and served in 
that organization until border duty 
ended. On his return, he took a course 
of instruction in flying, under Curtiss 
at Fort Monroe. He then went to 
France and entered the aviation serv- 
ice. Subsequent reports received from 
France told of his effective and bril- 
liant flying. — Lieutenant Robert Wil- 
liams, of Brookline, only son of Arthur 
Williams, Jr., and Elizabeth Whitney 
Williams, died at the summer home 
of his parents in Scituate, on Sunday, 
September 30, 1917. Lieutenant Wil- 
liams was born on March 28, 1889. He 
attended the Volkmann School, Bos- 
ton, and entered Harvard College in 
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1907, graduating in 1911 with the de- 
gree A.B. He then went into business 
with his father, Arthur Williams, Jr., 
of Arthur Williams, Jr., & Co., where 
he took an active interest. In May, 
1916, he attended the military camp at 
Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., and was in the 
2d Cavalry under Captain G. A. Pur- 
ington, U.S.A. Last May he went to 
Plattsburg, where he stayed three 
months, and was commissioned at the 
end of that time a Ist lieutenant of 
cavalry, O.R.C. After a furlough of two 
weeks, he was sent to Camp Devens and 
became adjutant and supply officer of 
the 302d Machine Gun Battalion, Na- 
tional Army. Lieutenant Williams was 
a member of the Harvard Club of Bos- 
ton, the Hasty Pudding, D.K.E., In- 
stitute of 1770, and the Di Gamma 
Club, the Harvard Club of New York, 
the Country Club of Brookline, and the 
Scituate Yacht Club. His death was 
the result of mental exhaustion from 
overwork, due to his devoted applica- 
tion to duty. 


1912. 
Tuorvap S. Ross, Acting Sec., 

146 Forest Hills St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Classmates are earnestly requested 
to send for the Secretary’s record, and 
theirs, every item of news concerning 
1912 at the front and elsewhere. Photo- 
graphs, in uniform, will be welcomed 
for the files. — Lieutenant B.D. Adams's 
address is Co. C, 6th Regt., U.S. En- 
gineers. — F. S. Boyd has taken over 
the office and business of the firm of 
McClare & Boyd, architects; his ad- 
dress is given as 649 Massachusetts 
Ave., Cambridge. — N. A. Buckley at- 
tended the second camp at Fort Meyer. 
— Capt. T. J. Campbell is in the 309th 
Infantry, detailed from Plattsburg to 
Ayer. — C. D. Clifton is in charge of 
the Harvard Bureau at the American 
University Union, Royal Palace Hotel, 
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cor. Rue de Richelieu at Place du Théé- 
tre Francais, Paris. The Union opened 
October 20. — Capt. R. Douglas, In- 
fantry, U.S.R. gives his address as 
Stonleigh Court, Washington, D.C. — 
H. Eager is a 1st lieutenant, U.S.F.A. 
— Lieutenant R. T. Fisher, Aviation 
Signal Corps, was detailed to San An- 
tonio, Tex., in September. — Major 
H. L. Gaddis is in the 331st Field Ar- 
tillery detailed from Fort Sheridan to 
Camp Grant, Rockford, Ill. — 1st Lieu- 
tenant T. R. Goethals, Med. R.C., 
writes from U.S.A. Base Hospital No. 
5, France. — F. Gooding has joined the 
Army Y.M.C.A. at Ayer. — F. C. Gray 
attended the second Plattsburg Camp 
and was in Co. 8, F.A., N.E. Div. — 
L. I. Grinnell is a 2d lieutenant of Cav- 
alry, O.R.C. — H.L. Groves is on the 
Liberty Loan Committee of the 7th 
Federal Reserve Dist. — Major S. S. 
Hanks is in the 8.O.R. Corps, Washing- 
ton, D.C. — M. L. Hart is a 1st lieu- 
tenant, Ordnance Department, U.S.R. 
—O. W. Haussermann is a 2d lieu- 
tenant in the 309th Infantry, detailed 
from Plattsburg to Ayer. —A. W. 
Rolfe, U.S.N.R.F. — K. Roosevelt re- 
ceived an honorary captaincy in the 
British Army, August 22, and is on the 
staff of General Maude, commander of 
the Mesopotamian forces. — D. Rubin 
is a 2d lieutenant of Infantry, O.R.C. 
—A. E. Strauss isa Ist lieutenant, Med. 
R.C. — 1st Lieutenant W. P. Tobey, 
Battery C, 101st Massachusetts, F.A., 
has been heard from in France. —S. B. 
Warner is at the Presidio, San Fran- 
cisco. — B. West, 2d, is at Fort Snel- 
ling. —R. A. Whidden is a lieuten- 
ant, 301st Regiment, F.A., N.A. — 
W. G. Wiechmann is at the second 
Plattsburg Camp.—J. G. Wiggins, 
American Field Service. — Captain 
R. B. Wigglesworth is in the 303d F.A., 
detailed from Plattsburg to Ayer. — 
G. B. Wilbur is a 1st lieutenant in the 
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Neuro-psychiatrical Div., Med. R.C. — 
According to a communication to U.S. 
Senator John W. Weeks from Ambas- 
sador Jusserand, Sergeant Pilot Harold 
B. Willis, of the Lafayette Escadrille, 
who was recently reported to have been 
killed in action, is alive and a prisoner 
at Carlsruhe, Germany. — Rev. W. E. 
Patrick has resigned as assistant minis- 
ter of Grace Church, New Bedford, and 
gone to France as a Y.M.C.A. secre- 
tary with the American troops. — A. J. 
Kelly is in the National Army at Camp 
Devens, Ayer, Mass. — According to 
the newspapers, S. A. Eliot, Jr., is in- 
terested in the establishment of a 
“Little Art Theatre” in Cincinnati. 


1915. 
Matcoitm J. Logan, Sec., 
Box D., Cambridge, Mass. 

C. F. Damon is stationed at Scho- 
field Barracks, Hawaii. — W. Lucas, 
captain, 339th Machine Gun Battal- 
ion. — J. P. Marquand, Ist lieuten- 
ant, 302d Field Artillery, U.S.R. — 
E. M. Robinson, lieutenant, Engineer 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. — H. Slepian, 
W. B. Sloane, J. R. Fleming and A. C. 
Cox are in the Engineer Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. — Malcolm J. Logan is 
1st lieutenant at the Headquarters of 
the 51st Depot Brigade, Framingham. 
— Murray F. Hall received a com- 
mission as a 2d lieutenant at the first 
Plattsburg Camp. — A. B. Bruce went 
to France with the Phillips Andover 
unit; he has been accepted for the La- 
fayette Flying Corps. — Robert J. 
White is an assistant paymaster, with 
the rank of ensign, in the navy. — 
Henry P. Briggs received a commis- 
sion at the first Plattsburg Camp. — 
Paul P. Cram went to France in Aug- 
ust for work with the American Am- 
bulance service. — Joseph N. Bren- 
nan is in the production department of 
the Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. at 
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Akron, O.— Edgar Jules Schoen is 
teaching at the University of Illinois. 
— J. Leo Foley who has been teaching 
English at the Weymouth High School 
for the past two years, has accepted a 
similar position at the Durfee High 
School, Fall River, Mass. His home ad- 
dress is still 8 Washington St., Med- 
ford, Mass. — The Secretary regret- 
fully announces the death of Samuel 
W. Skinner, as reported from the west- 
ern front, where he was serving with the 
French Aviation Corps. 


1916. 
WELLs Buancuarp, Sec., 
126 State St., Boston. 

D. C. Watson is at the second 
Plattsburg Camp. — W. D. Arnold and 
W. W. Weld are in the second Reserve 
Officers’ Class at Annapolis. —R. P. 
Baldwin is a Naval Reserve aviator. — 
F. P. Coolidge, Jr., received a com- 
mission as Ist lieutenant at Plattsburg 
and is now in France. — W. M. Boy- 
den is assistant to Mr. Diffin, chairman 
of the International Aircraft Standard 
Board; he is at 1710 Rhode Island Ave- 
nue, Washington, D.C.—H. L. F. 
Cole and D. Lyon are in the Naval Re- 
serve at Newport Training Station. — 
R. M. Curtis is an ensign in the U.S. 
Navy, and is stationed at Chicago. — 
Ist Lieutenant Robert Cutler is sta- 
tioned at Camp Devens, Ayer. — Theo. 
DeCamp is in the Naval Reserve and is 
on a Patrol Boat operating from New 
York. — D. Moffat has returned from 
France, where he was serving with the 
American Ambulance Corps, and is 
now in the second Plattsburg Camp. — 
R. H. Delafield is a Ist lieutenant in 
the Sanitary Corps, Medical Depart- 
ment, U.S.A. Washington. — Ensign 
Schuyler Dillon, U.S.N., and Ensign 
R. F. Herrick, Jr., were at the first 
Reserve Officers’ Class, Annapolis, and 
are now on active duty. — Captain 
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Wilmot Whitney and 2d Lieutenant 
H. J. Coolidge are at Camp Devens, 
Ayer. — Ist Lieutenant H. S. Midden- 
dorf is at Camp Meade, Admiral, 
Md. —J. W. Mittendorf is at 
second Officers’ Training Camp, Fort 
Meyer, Va. — E. W. Mahan has en- 
listed in the Marine Corps. — W. Rol- 
lins is at the Institute of Technology 
and the “In- 
formal ” football eleven. — E.S. Emery, 


the 


is coaching Harvard 
Jr., spent the summer in the laboratory 
in one of Dr. Grenfell’s Hospitals; he 
has now returned to the Harvard Med- 
ical School. A. 


a commission as 2d lieutenant at Fort 


Dixon, 3d, received 


Sheridan and is now in France. — R. S. 
Sturgis received a commission as Ist 
lieutenant at Fort Sheridan, and has 
sailed for France. — G. A. McKinlock, 
Jr., received a commission as 2d lieu- 
tenant at Fort Sheridan and has been 
sent to France. — A. F. Kingman is a 
2d lieutenant in the regular Army in 
France. — Ist Lieutenant Guy H. Lee 
and Captain E. A. LeRoy, who received 
their commissions at Plattsburg, are 
now at Camp Devens, Ayer. — W. J. 
Littlefield 
Ist lieutenant in the Ordnance Depart- 


has been commissioned a 
ment and is stationed at Washington. 
—F. G. C. O'Neil is in the Aviation 
Department, Washington. —R. N. Wil- 
liams, 2d, received a commission at the 
first Plattsburg Camp. — J. D. Filley, 
Jr., is in France as a lieutenant in the 
U.S.Army. — Richard M. Jopling, when 
last heard from, was in the American 
Ambulance Service in France. 


1917. 
E. A. Wurtney, Sec.. 
Box D., Cambridge, Mass. 

P. L. Carret is in the aviation sec- 
tion of the Signal Reserve Corps. - 
0. G. Daly is a 2d lieutenant in the In- 
fantry, O.R.C.—D. W. DeCoster and 
H. H. Dadmun are driving ambulances 
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in France. — D. H. Dorchester, Y.M. 
C.A. work. — A. Gifford, 33d Regi- 
G. Guild, 
tS 
Moorehead, 2d lieutenant, 22d _ regi- 
ment, Infantry, U.S.A. — T. H. White, 
A.C.— A. E. 
Shaw, ambulance service in France. — 
N. E. Burbridge enlisted in the U.S. 
Marines and is located at the Marine 
Barracks, Mare Island Navy Yard, 
Calif. — E. O. Baker is assistant pay 


ment, U.S. Infantry. — F. 


ambulance driver in France. - 


2d lieutenant, Coast 


clerk at the Charlestown, Mass., Navy 
Yard. — H. L. Sweetser, M. S. Reed, 
and H. R. Caley are studying in the 
school for Ensigns at Harvard Uni- 
versity. — W.C. Morgan is a sergeant 
in the Signal Reserve Corps, 301st 
Field Battalion, Camp Devens, Ayer, 
Mass. — Charles E. Arnold is teaching 
at Clark University, Atlanta, Ga. — 
J. E. Wholean is Ist lieutenant, 302d 
Infantry, Camp Devens, Ayer. — C. A. 
Coolidge, Jr., is a captain at Camp 
Devens, Ayer. — R. Harte is a _ lieu- 
tenant, C.A.C., at Fort Banks, Mass. 
— E. A. Teschner and G. E. Abbot are 
lieutenants at Camp Devens, Ayer. — 
A. K. Rumsey is in the Naval Reserve 
Force. — C. E. Neal, F. Ricker, C. H. 
Nelson, and L. O. Simonds, are in the 
Naval Reserve. — H. F. Sullivan, and 
W. H. Cantwell are studying aviation 
at M.I.T. — R. Kloeber the 
Norton-Harjes ambulance service. — 
Sidney Van Kleek Fairbanks has re- 


was in 


ceived the French cross for bravery 
while in the Norton-Harjes 
lance service. — Roderick Kennedy, a 
lieutenant in the U.S. aviation service, 
was killed at Fort Sill, Okla., on Sept. 
16; his plane caught fire while he was 
William H. Meeker was 
killed while flying at Pau, France, on 
Sept. 13; he had received instruction 


ambu- 


in the air. — 


in aviation schools in this country, and 
was a corporal in the Lafayette Squad- 
ron. 
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Divinity School. 

A leaflet recently issued from the 
Divinity School summarizes as follows 
the professional careers of former mem- 
bers of the school, all of whom died in 
July last: 

1867. Elisha Gifford, b. Patterson, 
N.Y., Sept. 8, 1833; ord. West Dedham 
(now Westwood), Sept. 11, 1867-June 
15, 1872; Presque Isle, Me., July, 1874- 
78; d. New Haven, Conn., July 12, 1917. 

1873. Alfred Edgar Miullett, 0b. 
Charlestown, Nov. 13, 1847; ord. Sher- 
born, May 13, 1874-July 1, 1875; Barn- 
stable, July 1875-Dec. 1876; Charles- 
town, N.H., Sept. 1878-Jan. 1, 1880; 
Harvard, Jan. 1881-April 1, 1882; 
Northfield, May 18, 1880-Oct. 1888, d. 
Boston, July 30, 1917. 

S.T.B. 1874. Josiah Lafayette Se- 
ward, b. Sullivan, N.H., April 17, 1845. 
A.B. 1868; A.M. 1871; S.T.B., Colby 
Coll., Me., 1898; ord. Lowell, Dec. 31, 
1874-July 31, 1888; Waterville, Me., 
Aug. 1, 1888-Nov. 25, 1893; Allston, 
Nov. 26, 1893-Oct. 8, 1899; Dublin, 
N.H., May 11, 1902-July, 1917 d. 
Keene, N.H., July 14, 1917. 

(1887). William Henry Ramsay, b. 
Durrow, Ireland, Dec. 25, 1856. Wex- 
ford, Ireland (Wes. » Meth.) (circuit 
preacher), June, 1882-June, 1883; ord. 
(Un. Cong.) Salem (Second Church), 
Oct. 15, 1886-July 1, 1888; Middle- 
borough, Sept. 11, 1889-June 1, 1892; 
Manchester, N.H., June 1, 1892-June 
1, 1894; Farmington, Me., April 14, 
1895—Dec. 1, 1900; Kansas City, Mo., 
Dec. 1, 1900-Oct. 1, 1902; Louisville, 
Ky., Dec. 1, 1902-Jan. 1, 1910; Wel- 
lesley Hills, Jan. 18, 1910-July, 1917, 
d. Wellesley Hills, July 14, 1917. 


The following men who were students 
in the School last year are now engaged 


in government service: — W. A. Ber- 
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ridge is with the First Training Co. of 
the Coast Artillery at Fort Monroe, Va. 
He has taken the civilian examination 
for a commission in the regular army, 
and, pending the result, is acting with 
the provisional rank of lieutenant. A. C. 
Binder, who was a member of the 
junior class last year, is now serving in 
France as a member of the Haverford 
Unit of the Friends’ War Victims’ Re- 
lief. His address is Hotel Britannique, 
20 Avenue Victoria, Paris. J. T. Day, 
a member of the junior class last year, 
is now 2d lieutenant in the National 
Army, assigned to war duty at the War 
College, Washington, Military Intelli- 
gence Section, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
H. G. Ives, 5.T.B. 1904, who returned 
to the School last year to do graduate 
work, has enlisted as a private in the 
Second Reinforcing Company, Royal 
Highlanders of Canada (affiliated with 
the Black Watch). His present address 
is Guy Street Barracks, Montreal, 
Canada. H. J. T. Addison, who re- 
ceived the degree of S.T.M. last com- 
mencement, is a field director in the 
Red Cross service at Spartanburg, Ga. 

1865. Rev. Calvin Stebbins received 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity from 
Amherst College at its commencement 
last June. 

S.T.B. 1885. Rev. Bradley Gilman 
has resigned from the First Congrega- 
tional Parish, Canton, Mass., and ac- 
cepted a call to the Unitarian Church 
of Palo Alto, Cal. 

S.T.B. 1894. Rev. F. A. Gilmore has 
resigned from the First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Madison, Wis., to become Field 
Secretary for the Middle States and 
Canada Conference. His address is 104 
East 20th St., New York City. 

S.T.B. 1901. Rev. F. R. Griffin has 
resigned from the Church of the Mes- 
siah, Montreal, to accept a call to the 
First Unitarian Church of Phila- 
delphia. 
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1902. Rev. E. F. Keever, who has 
been Lutheran students’ pastor at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y., was 
commissioned as chaplain of the First 
New York Cavalry, November 20, 1916, 
and served on the Mexican Border with 
that regiment from December, 1916, to 
March, 1917. 

S.T.B. 1903. Rev. R. S. Forbes has 
resigned from the First Parish, Dor- 
chester, and been installed as pastor of 
the First Unitarian Church, German- 
town, Pa. 

A.M. 1904. Rev. William A. Hill, who 
has been for three years pastor of the 
First Baptist Church in Medford, Mass. 
has resigned to become New England 
Joint Secretary of the American Bap- 
tist Home Missionary Society and the 
American Baptist Publication Society. 

S.T.B. 1908. Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
of Augusta, Me., is at the Plattsburg 
training camp. 

S.T.B. 1908. Rev. W. S. Archibald, 
who for eight years has been minister 
of Pilgrim Memorial Church at Pitts- 
field, Mass., has recently begun a pas- 
torate at the South Congregational 
Church, Hartford, Conn. 

1914. Rev. G. W. H. Troop, recently 
professor at Upper Canada College, 
Toronto, has been serving with the 
Canadian forces in France. He was in- 
valided with trench fever, but expects 
to be able to return to the front after a 
period of convalescence in England. 

Gr. Div. 1914-17. Rev. Wilson E. 
Vandermark, who has been pastor of 
the Harvard Street Methodist Church, 
Cambridge, since 1913, has been elected 
to the National Board of Education of 
the Methodist Church. 

S.T.B. 1915. Rev. F. M. Eliot, form- 
erly associate minister of the First Parish 
Church, Cambridge, Mass., has re- 
cently been installed as minister of 
Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn. 

1916. Rev. L. S. Pratt is minister of 
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the North Unitarian Church, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 

Professor J. H. Ropes is a member 
and the assistant secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Food Conservation Com- 
mittee. 

Professor H. W. Foote is secretary 
of the Commission of the Unitarian 
Churches for Food Conservation. 


Law School. 

1865. Andreas Blume died on Aug. 
25 at his summer home in East Hebron, 
N.H. He had practised law in Boston 
since 1866, and had served in the Bos- 
ton Common Council and the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature. 

L.S. 1871-72. John Henry Hardy, 
a justice of the Massachusetts Superior 
Court, died at his home in Arlington, 
Mass., on Oct. 10. He had been on the 
bench more than twenty years. 

L.S. 1885-86. Dana Malone, for- 
merly Attorney General of Massachu- 
setts and a delegate in the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1917 in that 
state, died on Aug. 13 as the result of 
a fall from a horse which he was riding 
near his summer home at Heath, Mass. 
Mr. Malone was 60 years old. 

1909. H. D. Mackall has been elected 
a director of the State Deposit Bank of 
Minneapolis. ‘ 

L.S. 1915-17. CarlI. Wheat has been 
serving with the American Red Cross 
in a French military hospital at Neu- 
illy-sur-Seine. 

1917. A. DeL. Sutherland received 
a commission as 2d lieutenant at the 
Fort Sheridan training camp last sum- 
mer. 

Graduate School. 

A.M. 1896, Ph.D. 1898. Professor 
William A. Neilson, of the Harvard 
Department of English, has _ been 
elected president of Smith College and 
assumed his new duties last fall. 

A.M. 1902. Roy Davis is instructor 
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in English and public speaking in the 
College of Business Administration of 
Boston University. 

A.M. 1903, Ph.D. 1904. Professor 
Arthur B. Lamb of the Harvard De- 
partment of Chemistry, has received 
leave of absence and is doing scientific 
work in Washington for the federal 
government. 

A.M. 1904. Stratton D. Brooks, 
formerly superintendent of schools in 
Boston, now president of Oklahoma 
State University, is also food commis- 
sioner of that state and has been men- 
tioned as a probable candidate for 
Governor. 

Ph.D. 1905. Edward A. Sisson, who 
had been elected president of the Uni- 
versity of Montana, at Missoula, ac- 
cepted instead the position of Commis- 
sioner of Education for the state of 
Idaho. 

A.M. 1906. Stanley King, secretary 
of the W. H. McElwain Shoe Co., has 
been appointed a special assistant to 
Secretary of War Baker. King handles 
matters relating to business. 

G.S. 1910-11, 1912-138. Donald Mac- 
Millan has returned from his latest trip 
to the Arctic regions. 

A.M. 1914. Jesse Crafton was band 
major of the 123d Heavy Artillery band 
at Camp Logan last summer. 

A.M. 1915. Professor Philip W. 
Meserve, of the Department of Chem- 
istry at Bowdoin College, has a com- 
mission as Ist lieutenant in the Sani- 
tary Corps of the National Army and 
is assigned to the gas-defense service. 

G.S. 1914-15. Harold G. Carter is a 
metallographist at the United States 
Experimental Station at Annapolis, 
Md. He had previously been with the 
American Steel & Wire Co., at Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

A.M. 1917. John F. Krumpelmann 
is teaching in Lehigh University, South 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
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Lawrence Scientific School. 

S.B. 1855. Charles Savage Homer 
died at West Townsend, Mass., on Aug. 
27, 1917. He was born in Boston, on 
April 5, 1834, the eldest son of Charles 
Savage and Henrietta Marie (Benson) 
Homer. After his graduation from the 
Scientific School, he went to the Pacific 
Mills in Lawrence. In 1870 he became 
connected with the firm of Valentine 
& Co., of New York, afterward the 
Valentine Varnish Company, of which, 
at the time of his death, he was vice- 
president and chairman of the board of 
directors. He married, on June 13, 
1867, Martha E. French, of West 
Townsend, who survives him. Mr. 
Savage had summer homes at Prout’s 
Neck, Scarborough, Me., and at West 
Townsend. He was a member of the 
Harvard and the University clubs in 
New York and the Century Associa- 
tion in that city. He belonged also to 
the Bostonian Society in Boston. He 
was the older brother of Winslow 
Homer, the artist. 


Graduate School of Business. 


M.B.A. 1916. Summerfield G. Rob- 
erts is an assistant paymaster in the 
navy, with the rank of ensign. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review is 
desired. In no other way can a complete register of 
Harvard publications be kept. Writers of articles 
in prominent periodicals are also requested to send 
to the Editor copies, or at least the titles of their 
contributions. Except in rare cases, space will not 
permit mention of contributions to the daily press. 


“Making a Soldier,’’ by Major-General 
William A. Pew, ’80 (Ret. Mass. N. G., 
Col. of the iate 8th Mass. Inf., U.S.V.) 
is a small volume published by Richard 
G. Badger, Boston, made up of lectures 
delivered to the cadets of the Training 
School of the Massachusetts National 
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Guard at monthly conferences. Apart 
from their effective presentation of ideas 
about soldiering, they reveal a knowledge 
not only of military history and science, 
but of human nature and affairs; and con- 
sequently represent well what is to be 
expected of an intelligent and effecient 
militia officer. Their background of gen- 
eral interest in life must render them sug- 
gestive to soldiers in all processes of mak- 
ing. Through the past summer, by the 
way, General Pew was in charge of the 
excellent Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
at Williams College. 

Another small new book for soldiers 
is ““The Man in the Ranks” (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.) by John Gallishaw, recently 
of the First Newfoundland Regiment 
which bled at Gallipoli, and a special 
student in Harvard College, and Ser- 
geant, now 2nd Lieutenant, William 
Lynch, U.S.A., one of the instructors 
of the Harvard R.O.T.C. last year and at 
Plattsburg. The publishers define it as 
“a book of sound, practical advice for 
every new recruit who wants to lessen his 
hardships and become quickly an efficient 
soldier,’ and there is no occasion to at- 
tempt an improvement upon this defini- 
tion. The pages following a brief list of 
“Things to Remember not to Forget” are 
left blank for the individual soldier’s diary. 

The Harvard University Press is doing 
an important work in bringing out the 
writings of the Hon. Elihu Root, h ’07, 
under the editorship of Robert Bacon, 
’80, and James Brown Scott, 90. In the 
list of Fall Publications one of these 
volumes appears, with the contempo- 
raneous title, “The United States in the 
War, The Mission to Russia, — Political 
Addresses.” Two other new volumes in 
the series are called, “Miscellaneous Ad- 
dresses,” and “North Atlantic Coast 
Fisheries, Arbitration at the Hague, 
Argument in Behalf of the United States.” 
Among the volumes of less recent date are 
**Addresses on International Subjects,” 
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“Addresses on Government and Citizen- 
ship,” “The Military and Colonial 
Policy of the United States,”’ and “Latin 
America and the United States.” The 
series takes a notable place among the 
publications of the Press. 

As a reprint from the Annual Report 
for 1917 of the “Mount Vernon Ladies’ 
Association of the Union,” a report on 
“The Trees at Mount Vernon,” by Pro- 
fessor Charles S. Sargent, 62, is issued 
in pamphlet form. The object of this re- 
port was “to place on record the size 
and condition of the trees planted by 
Washington near his house at Mount 
Vernon and of those now standing which 
have been planted or have sprung up na- 
turally in the neighborhood of the Man- 
sion since Washington’s death in 1799.” 
From their size and position Profes- 
sor Sargent estimates that there are 
now standing fifty-seven trees probably 
planted by Washington or during his life- 
time. Of the entire plantation it is truly 
said that “no trees planted by man have 
the human interest of the Mount Vernon 
trees. They belong to the nation and are 
one of its precious possessions.” Under 
their thirty varieties they are described 
and numbered, for identification on a 
plan of the Mount Vernon grounds in- 
cluded in the pamphlet, and many inti- 
mate details from Washington’s diary 
and other sources are given with regard 
to them. The record has therefore a 
double biographical value, both human 
and arboreal. 

Two volumes of “The Yale Shakes- 
peare,”’ published by the Yale University 
Press under the direction of the Yale De- 
partment of English and the editorship 
of Professors Wilbur L. Cross, Tucker 
Brooke, and Willard Higley Durham, 
have appeared, respectively, in July and 
September. They are “‘Much Ado about 
Nothing,” edited by Tucker Brooke, and 
“Romeo and Juliet,” edited by Willard 
H. Durham. The small volumes, well 
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printed and bound, issued at fifty cents 
each, equipped with compact and excel- 
lent editorial apparatus, promise well 
for a useful series. Each volume is 
adorned with a facsimile reproduction 
of the title page from an early quarto be- 
longing to the Elizabethan Club at New 
Haven. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 

Joseph H. Choate, New Englander, New 

Yorker, Lawyer, Ambassador, by 

Theron G. Strong. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co., 1917. 


In the first sentence of this volume its 
author disowns having “‘prepared a com- 
plete biography of Mr. Choate, much less 
an authorized biography.” He then gives 
a letter regarding his previous book, 
“‘Landmarks of a Lawyer’s Lifetime,” 
written to him by Mr. Choate soon after 
its publication, and tells something of 
the ensuing interviews apropos of a 
sketch of Mr. Choate which he then be- 
gan to prepare. For this purpose scrap- 
books and other material were sent to 
him. It does not appear that a stout vol- 
ume of nearly 400 pages was in contem- 
plation; nor does the nature of its con- 
tents warrant the belief that a biography 
was expected to proceed from the material 
which Mr. Choate placed at the author’s 
disposal. It was almost entirely printed 
material, which could have been assem- 
bled, chiefly from the newspapers, but not 
without considerable pains. The result- 
ing volume is, in large measure, an ex- 
tended topical scrapbook. 

In writing of Mr. Choate as ““The New 
Englander, Mr. Strong gives special evi- 
dences of unfamiliarity with the back- 
ground against which his subject is 
shown. A dame school of ancient Salem 
is made to appear almost a School of 
Dames, through the pluralizing of these 
ladies. The first minister of Salem, the 
progenitor of many New England Hig- 
ginsons, is disguised as Francis Higgins. 
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In the Harvard College of Mr. Choate’s 
undergraduate days we find the bio- 
grapher’s “never-to-be-forgotten” Soph- 
ocles prematurely elevated to a professor- 
ship, with his middle name changed from 
Apostolides to Apostolicus; Child con- 
verted into Childs, and made Professor 
of History and Elocution; and Felton 
adorning the chair of Mathematics. “The 
Rev. Frank Francis,” credited with in- 
terminable prayers, seems to impersonate 
Professor Convers Francis. A Harvard 
reviewer is inevitably arrested by this 
group of inaccuracies on a single page, 
and is not reassured when he finds Mr. 
Choate in later life speaking at a Har- 
vard dinner of Professor Kittredge, to 
whom he surely never would have ap- 
plied so Shaksperean a brevity of spell- 
ing as “ Kitredge.”’ 

The second division of the book, 
“The New Yorker,’ deals with Mr. 
Choate’s social and political activities in 
the city and state of his adoption. One 
third of it is devoted to his important 
part in the moulding of public opinion 
with regard to the present war, and, 
especially, to his memorable appearances 
during the last few days of his life, while 
acting as the spokesman of New York in 
its receptions of Mr. Balfour, Marshal 
Joffre, and M. Viviani. It is unfortunate 
that the physical arrangement of the vol- 
ume places this dramatic episode not 
where it belongs as a climax in conclu- 
sion, but long before the middle pages are 
reached. 

The third section is entitled “The 
Lawyer,” and the liberal extracts from 
the records of cases conducted by Mr. 
Choate — passages from cross-examina- 
tions and speeches — give an illuminat- 
ing picture of him in the practical exer- 
cise of his profession. It is in these pages 
that the reader will find his best reward. 
They present a varied selection from Mr. 
Choate’s actual performances as a law- 
yer in court, and in their directness of 
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dealing with the points at issue, their un- 
derstanding of human nature, and their 
nimbleness' of wit, give a vivid appre- 
hension of Mr. Choate’s extraordinary 
powers. By no means the least interest- 
ing pages of this portion of the book are 
those which preserve a memorial address 
by Mr. Choate upon his older partner, 
Charles F. Southmayd. 

The final section of the book, ‘‘The 
Ambassador” has perhaps more of the 
scrapbook quality than any of its pre- 
decessors, for it is made up almost en- 
tirely of newspaper clippings of Mr. 
Choate’s speeches in England. From 
these Mr. Strong has not thought it 
worth while to remove the reporter’s 
interpellations of “‘hear, hear,” “cheers,” 
“applause,” ‘“‘loud applause,” “laugh- 
ter,” “‘renewed laughter” and kindred 
indications of the immediate response. 
But it is a record of Mr. Choate’s and not 
of his audiences that the reader wants, 
even as he would value the imputation of 
sufficient humor of his own to recognize 
the point at which a smile, or more, may 
be expected. 

The shortcomings of the book as a 
piece of biographical handiwork have 
been quite frankly suggested. These 
words should not cease, however, until the 
reader is given clearly to understand that 
in so many pages recording the spoken 
words of a beloved American, wise, witty, 
humorous, tender of heart, keen and au- 
dacious of thrust, truly patriotic, truly 
racy of the New England soil, albeit mel- 
lowed and rounded by the most quick- 
ening associations of other regions and 
societies, there is to be found much that 
is inalienably and charmingly Mr. 
Choate himself. 
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The Foes of our Own Household, by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, ’80. New York: 
George H. Doran Co., 1917. 

It is fair to say of this book that it is 
written in the alternate veins of King 

Cambyses and King Solomon, the Preach- 
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er. The nature of most of the sermons, 
however, is suggested by the author’s own 
words: “To my fellow Americans I preach 
the sword of the Lord and of Gideon.” 
Some pages of the exhortations must have 
been written before we were actually at 
war, or at least long before the adminis- 
tration at Washington had demonstrated 
its capacity to accomplish much that was 
done before the chapters of the book were 
brought together between covers. These 
pages, therefore, constitute a record of crit- 
icism, which, in the history of any period 
must be placed beside the record of con- 
struction. One of the Appendices preserves 
the correspondence between Colonel 
Roosevelt and Secretary Baker, with a tele- 
gram to President Wilson and his answer, 
on the subject of the former president’s 
desire to raise and accompany an expedi- 
tion to France. It is by no means the least 
suggestive portion of the book, for the 
letters exhibit to a remarkable degree the 
conflict of strong opposing wills, each for- 
tified by the strongest arguments to be 
brought forward in favor of ideas diamet- 
rically opposed, but held and urged in 
general with a mutual understanding and 
respect. In the nature of the case the 
views of the Administration were bound 
to prevail. When criticism and construc- 
tion come finally to be weighed together, 
it is by no means impossible that history 
will support the Brooklyn Eagle’s opinion, 
quoted in a communication to the volun- 
teers for the Roosevelt expedition, that 
“the Roosevelt agitation . . . unquestion- 
ably had its effect in bringing about the 
Pershing expedition” — an achievement 
eminently worth while. 

The Cambyses manner finds expression 
in many national matters, but perhaps in 
no single instance more clearly than in a 
passage from the chapter on “‘The Para- 
site Woman,”’condemning the president of 
a women’s college who “fatuously an- 
nounced”’ that “‘it was better to have one 
child brought up in the best way than sev- 
eral not thus brought up.” The retort 
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rings out: “In the first place, there is no 
such antithesis as is thus implied, for, as a 
matter of fact, children in a family of chil- 
dren are usually better brought up than 
the only child, or than the child of a two- 
child family. In the next place, the state- 
ment, which must of course be taken to 
apply to the average individual is on its 
face false, and the woman making it is not 
only unfit te be at the head of a female 
college, but is not fit to teach the lowest 
class in a kindergarten, for such teaching 
is not merely folly, but a peculiarly repul- 
sive type of mean and selfish wickedness.” 

The book is indeed filled with positive 
convictions stated with no abatement of 
the author’s characteristic vehemence. If 
everybody should — as few could — write 
with equal vigor, the general effectiveness 
of emphasis would be impaired. To have 
one such herald of important phases of 
truth is of manifest advantage to a coun- 
try. When the Preacher speaks as he does 
in “The Word of Micah,”’ his exhortation 
“to do justice, and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God,” is infinitely 
more telling than if it were spoken in a 
voice that is never raised. 


Jerry, by Arthur Stanwood Pier, ’95. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1917. 

The Plattsburgers, by Arthur Stanwood 
Pier, 95, Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917. 

It is to be hoped that Jerry Donohue and 
Ted Ripley — the heroes of Mr. Pier’s two 
stories, ‘“Jerry” and “ The Plattsburgers”’ 
— will meet some day, if they have not done 
so already, for they would get on together 
famously. Ted, to be sure, is only five feet 
five — “‘the puniest freshman that ever 
came to Brampton College,” he calls him- 
self; and Jerry, a young Irish-American, 
is a well-built, broad-shouldered six-foot- 
er, who passes the best physical, as well as 
the best civil service, examination among 
many who are candidates for the Police 
Force. But the two are alike in spirit, in 
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their indomitable overcoming of obsta- 
cles. Ted’s are the lesser, as befit his 
fewer years; though, because of his youth, 
they doubtless seem to him as difficult as 
greater obstacles do to the more mature 
Jerry. In spite of frail physique, Ted 
“makes good” at the first Plattsburg 
camp, winning in the end the regard of a 
somewhat nagging though efficient lieu- 
tenant, and of a bullying, unfriendly cor- 
poral — one of his tent-mates, who just 
escapes being a villain. Jerry’s difficulties 
are more real — financial, professional, 
and matrimonial. Through them all, how- 
ever, he comforts and cheers his widowed 
mother and three orphan children whom 
she takes in to live with them, and ends 
by giving up his policeman’s work to be a 
lawyer, becoming Assistant District At- 
torney, and marrying the right girl. 

Both “Jerry” and “ The Plattsburgers ” 
are full of the winsome, wholesome manli- 
ness which one expects who has read any 
of Mr. Pier’s other books. Ted, who is de- 
signed to be a boys’ hero, and Jerry, who 
is not, are both excellent models to set be- 
fore boys. It is a question, though, wheth- 
er they are not too model, too conscien- 
tious in such matters as always doing their 
setting-up exercises and never sacrificing 
work for pleasure. And isn’t Ted more 
than humanly forgiving to the hateful 
Corporal Greiner? For that matter, 
“The Plattsburgers ”’ as a whole is likely 
to give one the impression of having been 
too much instructed and not enough enter- 
tained. Itisasadmirable in the complete- 
ness of its account of the life from day to 
day at the first Plattsburg camp as in its 
manly ethics, but it inclines to be over- 
circumstantial and literal. 

“Jerry,”’ a study of certain social condi- 
tions in American cities, is naturally a 
more serious and significant book than one 
like ““The Plattsburgers,” written primarily 
for boys. Too many Americans of purely 
pre-Revolutionary ancestry fail to realize 
what a fine type of manhood is tobe found 
in many a young Irish-American of our 
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cities — kindly, cheery, clean, and strong 
of limb, alert in mind, a thoroughly likable 
chap. He well deserves to be the hero of a 
novel, and it is time that some novelist 
should make a study of him, as Mr. Pier 
has now done. But though the subject is 
to be pictured as eminently pleasing, he 
should not be flattered in his portrait; and 
it is a question whether Jerry is not too 
good in other matters than his conscien- 
tious fidelity in exercise and work already 
mentioned. His type, young, instinc- 
tively care-free even when saddled with 
responsibility, rejoicing in full-blooded 
health, is not likely to be so nice of speech 
as Jerry, or so temperate in appetite. He 
would seem more real, and we should like 
him better, too, if he were more faultily 
human. 

Because she is more faultily human 
Jerry’s first love, Nora, seems more real 
than he. On the whole, she is the most in- 
teresting character in the book. Jerry’s 
straightforward manliness renders him so 
transparent that you always know pretty 
well what he is going to do; you never can 
tell what Nora will do. Some things that 
she does are inexcusably selfish, and her 
foolish parents did their best to spoil her; 
but she is always true to herself, and ex- 
cept for the mistake of her first marriage, 
she always shows common-sense. In point 
of fact she knows what is good for Jerry 
better than he does himself, and when she 
seems most unfeeling to him she is really 
kind. Nora Scanlan is one of the most life- 
like characters that Mr. Pier has created. 
Kate is quite right in saying of her to 
Jerry, “Of course I can’t help liking her.” 


Four Essays, by Murray Anthony Potter, 
Ph.D. [A.B. ’95], late assistant Pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages in 
Harvard University. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1917. 

The third volume of the “Harvard 

Studies in Romance Languages,” re- 

cently published by the Harvard Uni- 
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versity Press, is in the nature of a me- 
morial to the late Murray Anthony Potter, 
95, Ph.D., ’99, Assistant Professor of 
Romance Languages at Harvard. 

The “Four Essays” contained in the 
volume — three dealing with Petrarch, 
one with the horse as an epic character — 
were derived by a few of Professor Pot- 
ter’s colleagues from materials collected 
by him for projected books. 

As a student especially of the transition 
age from the medieval to the modern 
world, Professor Potter had devoted 
much study to the commanding figure of 
Petrarch, whom, besides as a poet, he 
considered —in common with most 
scholars of the last half-century, who have 
reached against the earlier, all but exclu- 
sive preoccupation with his poetry and 
the Laura question — as a powerful intel- 
lectual force, a precursor of the Renais- 
sance. 

The first essay, “Petrarch the Author” 
lays stress upon Petrarch’s many-sided- 
ness, and urges a wider reading of his 
Latin works, especially the letters and 
poetical epistles. “In the case of Pe- 
trarch more than in that of Dante or of 
other leaders of men, we feel the need of 
striking a balance of all his works.... A 
number of the minor things he did would 
be sufficient to give him a conspicuous 
place in the history of the Renaissance. 
... One has only to plunge courageously 
into any volume, skip judiciously, and 
one’s reward will be ample.” 

In this essay, as in the remaining two 
on Petrarch, Professor Potter frequently 
and aptly illustrates his points by trans- 
lating passages from the Latin works, 
comparatively few of which have been 
put into English. 

The task of comprehending and de- 
fining with fairness so complex a charac- 
ter as Petrarch’s is no easy one; and many 
who have attempted it have been content 
merely to register some contradictions and 
vanities of the poet’s nature— an easy 
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matter in the case of a man whose work isa 
constant self-revelation. In ‘‘ Petrarch the 
Man,” the second essay of the series, Pro- 
fessor Potter has approached the problem 
in a spirit that, while not over-indulgent 
towards the serious faults of his subject, 
yet avoids the superficial impatience with 
them displayed by many critics, and shows 
a keen but sympathetic insight into the 
poet’s restless soul. Dealing, for example, 
with the contrast between Petrarch’s 
often-expressed preference for rural over 
city life, and his long stay at the court of 
the Visconti at Milan, on the basis of 
which the sincerity of his love for the coun- 
try has been impugned, Professor Potter 
sensibly remarks: “It is quite easy to 
make altogether too much of Petrarch’s 
inconsistency. We know perfectly well how 
possible and natural it is to love both city 
and country, and how greatly our pleasure 
is heightened by going from one to the 
other.” 

Of Petrarch’s genuine love of nature — 
a feeling foreign to medieval man — 
Professor Potter is thoroughly convinced; 
not merely by the well-known episode of 
the poet’s ascent of Mont Ventoux — the 
first recorded climb made by man for the 
sake of getting a view — but from a pas- 
sage in a letter describing midnight 
walks by moonlight, of which Professor 
Potter remarks, “Never since reading 
this passage have I doubted the sincerity 
of Petrarch’s love for nature.” 

Of the remaining questions dealt with 
in this essay, those relating to Petrarch’s 
attitude towards Dante, Laura, and 
worldly fame are especially significant, 
and have been handled with originality 
and skill. Interest in these problems is so 
far from being new that even in the poet’s 
life time they were spiritedly debated. 

Regarding Petrarch’s feeling toward 
Dante, the poet, in a letter to his friend 
Boccaccio, emphatically repudiates the 
accusation of jealousy, which he charac- 
terizes as a trumped-up and ridiculous 
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invention of his enemies. As a reason for 
not studying in his youth the works of 
his great predecessor, he alleges his fear, 
because of the impressionableness of 
youth and its tendency to admire every- 
thing, that he might become an imitator; 
adding, “If you have ever believed one, 
believe me now. Accept this as the real 
explanation of my conduct.” This rea- 
son for his not reading Dante early in life 
Professor Potter is inclined to accept; but 
believes, nevertheless, that Petrarch “was 
rather jealous” — adding, significantly: 
“But is there anything, after all, very 
strange in this? Was it not quite human? 
In what he says, from his point of view, 
there is not a little truth, and his position 
was a difficult one. Dante’s Latinity was 
not of the best, and Petrarch saw that. 
His rival had won distinction in the ver- 
nacular, which in Petrarch’s eyes seemed 
less important than Latin. ... In Latin, 
Petrarch was more at home than Dante. 
He could not help being aware of this, and 
could not help drawing the inference 
(though he did not proclaim it loudly) 
that he was Dante’s superior.” 

As to Laura: after discussing various 
theories as to her existence and identity, 
Professor Potter has some very keen sug- 
gestions. He believes that some beautiful 
woman the poet had seen haunted his 
imagination like a fixed idea, at times 
with the intensity of a hallucination. 
Portions of a poetical epistle of Petrarch’s 
to his friend Giacomo Colonna are quoted, 
in which the thought of Laura is expressed 
in terms of a veritable obsession; and pas- 
sages from other works are adduced as 
symptoms of true melancholia. No critic 
has gone so far as Professor Potter in 
suggesting a pathological explanation of 
the poet’s varied moods, but it must be 
admitted that the theory is plausible and 
well-presented. 

On the subject of Petrarch’s love of 
worldly fame, which was continually 
thwarting the religious aspirations of his 
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soul, Professor Potter has, among other 
things, the following to say: “Petrarch, 
when insisting on fame, was really a great 
champion both of the rights of the indi- 
vidual man and of the value of man’s 
activity on earth.” ° 

In the third essay, “Petrarch the 
Critic and Reader,” Professor Potter 
interestingly discusses such questions as 
the extent to which Petrarch’s venera- 
tion for eloquence affected his judgment 
of ancient writers —in which he brings 
out the peculiar fact that one of the poet’s 
reasons for espousing the cause of Plato 
rather than that of Aristotle was that 
the latter was not eloquent; the relative 
merits of Latin and Italian; imitation and 
individuality in acquiring a Latin style. 

The purpose of the final essay of the 
book: “‘The Horse as an Epic Character” 
is to call attention to the fact that the réle 
of the horse in the popular epic is as con- 
spicuous as it is in mythology and folk- 
lore. The illustrations of this point, 
drawn from a variety of sources, show 
Professor Potter’s familiarity with a wide 
range of the epic literature and folklore 
of Europe and the Orient. 

The essays in this all-too-brief volume 
are interesting and notable contributions 
to their respective subjects, and are 
ample proof that to literary criticism, 
particularly in the Renaissance field, the 
premature death of Professor Potter has 
been a most regrettable loss. 


The Ladies of Dante’s Lyrics, by Charles 
Hall Grandgent, ’83, Professor of Ro- 
mance Languages in Harvard Uni- 
versity. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1917. 

Professor Grandgent’s book is a col- 
lection of five public lectures recently 
delivered at Cleveland. According to the 
publishers’ note on the paper cover, they 
deal with five ladies, Violetta, Matelda, 
Pietra, Beatrice, and Lisetta. The Dante 
scholar, familiar with the subject in ad- 
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vance, will not be misled by this an- 
nouncement, but the unsuspecting lay 
reader, seeking fresh literary interests 
and enlightenments will find the ladies 
as fugitive as figures in a dream, and the 
world in which they move somewhat 
remote and complicated. 

“Oh most gentle Pulpiter what a tedi- 
ous homily of love you have wearied your 
Parishoners withal,— and never once 
cried, have mercy good people.” It 
is to be feared that there will be readers, 
hopelessly astray, who may close the 
book with some such comment, which, 
however, should not reflect on the bril- 
liant scholarship with which Mr. Grand- 
gent has labored in this remote field. In- 
deed so churlish a comment would reflect 
on the reader, and convict him of being a 
dull outsider. 

Yet after all, it is to be presumed that 
Mr. Grandgent in addressing his lay 
audience had it in mind to bring the dull 
outsider into camp. To arrest his atten- 
tion, perhaps to excite his enthusiasm, 
require the hunter’s liveliest imagina- 
tion and his subtlest snares. From this 
point of view the hunter’s task presented 
unusual difficulties: first, because he was 
discussing an author who wrote in a for- 
eign tongue not widely understood in 
this country; second, because he was 
treating, not the work on which his fame 
chiefly rests, but outlying and relatively 
unimportant things. (Imagine an Ital- 
ian, for instance, trying to portray 
Shakespeare to an audience of his coun- 
trymen, through the medium of a dis- 
cussion, with translations, of the son- 
nets.) 

A third difficulty is the extreme re- 
moteness of Dante’s attitude of mind 
from that of the modern world, in this 
respect seemingly unique among the 
great poets of any age. But in this very 
difficulty, Mr. Grandgent finds his best 
opportunity to interest the dull outsider, 
and by drawing a picture of medieval 
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society he furnishes an admirable in- 
troduction to the extracts from the “‘New 
Life” and the “Banquet,” which give a 
view of the queer Florentine, — not with- 
out fascination. 

Queer he was, even to his contempora- 
ries and evidently misunderstood and 
often laughed at by the ladies, with 
whom, although keenly alive to their 
charm, his relations appear to have been 
of the slightest. The shyest and most 
intense of mortals, he, curiously enough, 
seems more at home in Hell than in his 
native city. There he walks with incom- 
parable distinction, in Florence he seems 
almost furtive. 

His admiration for the ladies, of whom 
he notes at least sixty as the most beau- 
tiful ladies in Florence, inspires him with 
many odes and sonnets. Only he does 
not yield joyfully and naturally to his 
inconstancies. On the contrary, in an 
elaborate commentary he disguises them 
as allegorical figures, all revolving round 
the central figure of Beatrice, who, he 
would have us believe, was the sun and 
spiritual guide of his life. 

It is this tendency to symbolism merg- 
ing into sustained allegory, this some- 
what strained and artificial world of 
thought and feeling, which Mr. Grand- 
gent describes, and he has embellished 
the picture with many excellent trans- 
lations of the lyrics, perhaps too many. 
He has indeed yielded to the fascination 
of translating, which he does so well that 
he can even hamper himself with the com- 
plicated rhyme system of the original and 
still produce intelligible, often elegant, 
English verse. But the translating of 
poetry, like amateur photography, may 
be a fascinating pastime, without entirely 
justifying itself by its results. 

The beauties of Dante’s language and 
style cannot be conveyed in translation, 
and it seems as if the author could have 
better sustained the interest which the 
historical and philosophical part of his 
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essay arouses, if he had kept the poems 
themselves in the more mysterious back- 
ground of his work. “Heard melodies 
are sweet, but those unheard are sweeter.” 


A History of the United States. Vol. IV. 
Federalists and Republicans, 1789- 
1815, by Edward Channing, 778. 
New York: Macmillan, 1917. 

Professor Channing’s imposing work 
moves on with the steady and sure flow 
of a glacier. We feel that nothing can 
impede, halt, or divert the progress of such 
a work. His first volume appeared in 
1905, and its successors down to this, his 
fourth volume, have come at regular in- 
tervals of a little more than three years. 
As there are to be eight volumes in all it 
is easy to compute that the work will be 
completed in the year 1930. Merely to 
give these dates raises what must seem to 
many readers a valid objection against 
very long histories written on the instal- 
ment plan. When nearly thirty years 
separate the first volume from the last 
there can be no real unity on the entire 
work. To be sure Thiers took nearly 
twenty years to produce his twenty vol- 
umes but they came out at the rate of 
about one a year; and he wrote as an ad- 
vocate, as well as a historian, with great 
vigor and liveliness, and his topics were, to 
the French readers of his time, very live 
topics. Professor Channing, we can im- 
agine, thanks God that he does not write 
history like Thiers. 

His present volume covers the quarter 
of a century between the inauguration of 
Washington and the War of 1812. On the 
political side it is chiefly taken up with the 
rise and development and interaction of 
the first political parties and with the few 
events —like the Louisiana Purchase, 
or the Embargo, or the War with Eng- 
land — which fell within that period. 
But Professor Channing is almost as much 
interested in economics as in politics, so 
that his work abounds in references to 
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many minute sociological, agricultural, 
commercial, financial, and industrial mat- 
ters. These he treats most painstakingly, 
so painstakingly, indeed, that we come to 
feel that not a cask of rum or a hogshead 
of molasses has escaped his acute re- 
search. Although his assumed attitude 
as a historian is impartial, he does not fail 
to let us know his opinion very freely. In 
this volume, as in the third, we are glad 
to note a much juster treatment of Eng- 
land than used te be common in our his- 
tories; and after reading his account of the 


War of 1812 the spread-eagleism of anti- - 


British Americans ought to be somewhat 
abated. As is his custom, he provides 
ample, critical notes on the sources from 
which he has derived his History, and 
many of his footnotes in which he quotes 
extracts from these sources are not the 
least interesting part of the book. Several 
very carefully prepared maps add to its 
value. In short, the reader of this volume 
may rest assured that it contains the latest 
facts in regard to each subject it takes up 
so far as they were known at the time when 
the author wrote. 


Sonnets and Other Lyrics, by Robert Silli- 
man Hillyer, ’17. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1917. 

Songs of Daddyhood and Other Poems, by 
Albert Edmund Twombly, 713. Bos- 
ton: The Gorham Press, 1916. 

A Hidden Well, by Louis How, ’95. Bos- 
ton: Sherman, French & Co., 1917. 

A Treasury of War Poetry, British and 
American Poems of the World War, 
Edited with Introduction and Notes, 
by George Herbert Clarke. Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1917. 

The Harvard University Press has taken 

a new departure in adding to its list of 

publications a thin volume of “Sonnets 

and Other Lyrics” by Robert Silliman 

Hillyer, °17. Mr. Hillyer’s verses in the 

college journals had shown him, before he 
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went to drive an ambulance in Europe, to 
be one of the most tuneful of the under- 
graduate choir. His Lloyd McKim Garri- 
son Prize Poem of 1916, “To Those Who 
Defended,” gave him a special distinction. 
The sestet of the last of its three sonnets 
speaks for its quality: 

Awake once more! Rise from your ashen bed! 
You died to end these wars, now rise to life 
Again on the wide plains where once you bled 
And lost or won; there consummate the strife, 
Cry from the bleeding earth, from the shadowy 
“This ca last of wars! Forevermore the last:” 
The sixty-odd pages of Mr. Hillyer’s ccl- 
lected lyrics reveal no small skill in the ° 
technique of verse-writing. He has dealt 
chiefly with the sonnet, and shows much 
ease and grace in the handling of it. In 
such a line as 

That the passionate joy of watching thee, 


it may be that he carries the trick of flexi- 
bility too far — as also in calling so often 
for the disyllabic pronunciation of words 
like hour and flower. These small points of 
workmanship would call for no special 
comment but that technique is obviously 
a point of prime moment in the book. The 
beauty and significance of its poetic sub- 
stance are hardly so notable as one would 
expect in the first volume of its kind to is- 
sue from the Harvard University Press. 
Mr. Hillyer has well in hand a mastery of 
the implement of verse. A fuller experi- 
ence may turn it to a more vital purpose 
of beauty. The Press has brought the 
book forth in charming form. 

Another young Harvard verse-maker, 
Albert Edmund Twombly, ’13, gives one 
pause in attempting to comment on his 
“Songs of Daddyhood” by including in it 
a quatrain, “ The Critics”: 


They are mirrors that vary in shape and in size, 
Some are large, others little, convex, and con- 
cave; 
They distort what they show to the onlookers’ 
eyes 
And never quite give what the poet gave. 


Yet he himself gave his book the handicap 
of its title, and included, especially in the 
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“proud father” portion of it, verses which, 

on the very showing of the later pages, do 

not represent the singer at his best. When 
that appears it is frequently clothed in 
beauty and vigor. 

In “A Hidden Will: Lyrics and Son- 
nets,” Louis How, '95, shows the practised 
hand of the writer of several volumes of 
verse. This little book holds many exam- 
ples of good craftsmanship and the poetic 
outlook upon the spectacle of life. One of 
its sonnets deserves particularly that wid- 
er reading which is not usually the lot of 
collected poems. It is called “Epitaph for 
a German Soldier”: 

He thought his country right and loved her well. 
He marched a hundred miles on bleeding feet, 
_And crouched in puddles with a crust to eat, 

A bloody crust that had a powder smell. 

He sang to drown the roaring of a shell: 

The vision in his eyes was very sweet, — 

He saw a flower-bordered German street, — 

And with a clean French bullet-wound, he fell. 
And those that loved him never are to know 

If he was even shovelled in a trench, 

Grotesque and grim who was their fair delight, 
From that sweet seed but recollections grow. ... 


Without a ray of hatred for the French, 
He fought for what was wrong, but he was right. 


“A Treasury of War Poetry,” made up 
of British and American poems of the war, 
from 1914 to 1917, is an admirable collec- 
tion of the lyric response of the English- 
speaking race to the stirring provocations 
of the past three years. It is not always 
deep calling unto deep — how could it be? 
Has it not generally been true of war- 
periods that the best poetic expression of 
their experiences and meaning has come 
at or near their close? There was a 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic,” to be 
sure, in the midst of our own Civil War, 
but the “Commemoration Ode” and “ My 
Captain” came when it was ended. If the 
best is yet to be, it should be good indeed, 
for here there is much that need not be dis- 
carded when the final selection is made. 
Alan Seeger’s “‘Rendezvous with Death ” 
has all the stigmata of permanence; and 
close beside it should stand his “Cham- 
pagne, 1914-15,” also included in this 
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book. Other Harvard poets represented in 
its pages are George E. Woodberry, ’77, 
Robert Grant, ’73, Perey MacKaye, ’97, 
and Hermann Hagedorn, ’07. It is a pity 
that a portion, if not all, of Mr. Hage- 
dorn’s Phi Beta Kappa “Ode of Dedica- 
tion” could not have found a place in the 
collection, for, like the best of Seeger, it 
seems marked for long continuance. Here 
and there one is disappointed in failing to 
find other remembered poems — as, for ex- 
ample, John Jay Chapman’s “ May, 1917.” 
But there will be ample time for further 
assembling and sifting of the best. Mean- 
while this anthology is a really valuable 
record, both touching and stimulating. 
For readers of University associations, 
“The Spires of Oxford,” by Winifred M. 
Letts, will speak, most appealing — to 
each in his own tongue: 


I saw the spires of Oxford 
As I was passing by, 

The gray spires of Oxford 
Against the pearl-gray sky. 

My heart was with the Oxford men 
Who went abroad to die. 


The years go fast in Oxford, 
The golden years and gay, 

The hoary Colleges look down 
On careless boys at play. 

But when the bugles sounded war 
They put their games away. 


They left the peaceful river, 
The cricket-field, the quad, 

The shaven lawns of Oxford, 
To seek a bloody sod — 

They gave their merry youth away 
For country and for God. 


God rest you, happy gentlemen, 
Who laid your good lives down, 

Who took the khaki and the gun 
Instead of cap and gown. 

God bring you to a fairer place 
Than even Oxford town. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


**All publications received will be acknowledged 
in this column. Works by Harvard men or re- 
lating to the University will be noticed or reviewed 
so far as is possible. 


Making a Soldier, by Major-General William A. 
Pew, ’80. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1917. Cloth, 
220 pp. $1 net. 

Ultimate Ideals, by Mary Taylor Blauvelt. Bos- 
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ton: Sherman, French and Co., 1917. Cloth, 110 
pp. $1 net. 

In Divers Tones, by Clarence Watt Heazlitt. Bos- 
ton: Sherman, French and Co., 1917. Cloth, 58 pp. 
$1 net. 

Four Essays, by Murray Anthony Potter, Ph.D. 
99 (A.B.’95). (Harvard Studies in Romance Lan- 
guages, Vol. III.) Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1917. Cloth, 189 pp. $1.25. 

The Principles of Aérography, by Alexander Mc- 
Adie, g’85. Chicago and New York: Rand McNally 
& Co., 1917. Cloth, 318 pp., illustrated, $3 net. 

The Modern Student’s Library. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, n.d. Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 
edited by Will D. Howe, ’95; Adam Bede, by George 
Eliot, edited by Will D. Howe, ’95. Cloth, 2 vols., 
$.75 each. 

Early Days on the Western Range, by C. C. Walsh. 
Boston: Sherman, French and Co., 1917. Cloth, 
81 pp., illustrated. $1.25 net. 

The Beginnings of Modern Europe (1250-1450), by 
Ephraim Emerton, ’71. Boston: Ginn and Co., 
1917. Cloth, 533 pp. $1.80. 

East by West, by A. J. Morrison. Boston: Sherman 
French, and Co., 1917. Cloth, 177 pp. $1.25 net. 

Guld the Cavern King, by Mary L. B. Branch. Bos- 
ton: Sherman, French and Co., 1917. Cloth, 175 
pp. $1.20 net. 

Bugle Calls of Liberty, by Gertrude Van Duyn 
Southworth and Paul Mayo Paine. Syracuse: The 
Iroquois Publishing Co., Inc. 1917. Cloth, 179 pp. 
$.60. 

Vagrant Visions, by Edith Fargo Andrews. Bos- 
ton: Sherman, French and Co., 1917. Cloth, 80 pp. 
$1 net. 

Early European History, by Hutton Webster, g ’04. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1917. Cloth, 687 pp. 
$1 60. 

A Laboratory Manual of General Chemistry, by Wil- 
liam J. Hale, ’98. New York: Macmillan Co., 1917. 
Cloth, 474 pp. $1.50 net. 

Plays, by Alexander Ostrovsky, edited by George 
Rapall Noyes, ’94. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1917. Cloth, 305 pp. $1.59 net. 

Sonnets and Other Lyrics, by Robert Silliman 
Hillyer, 717. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1917. Cloth, 67 pp. $.75 net. 

The Yale Shakespeare: Much Ado About Nothing, 
edited by Tucker Brooke; Romeo and Juliet, edited 
by Willard H. Durham. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1917. 2 vols., $.50 each. 

Latin America and the United States, addresses by 
Elihu Root, hk ’07. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1917. Cloth, 293 pp. $2.50 net. 

Spanish-American Life, by E. L. C. Morse, ’77. 
Chicago and New York: Scott, Foresmen & Co., 
1917. Cloth, 369 pp. $1.25. 

The Manin the Ranks, by John Gallishaw, s’16-17, 
and Sergeant William Lynch, U.S.A. Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917. Cloth, 
99 pp. $1 net. 

The British Navy at War, by W. MacNeile Dixon. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917. 
Cloth, 90 pp., $.75 net. 

A Treasury of War Poetry, edited by George Her- 
bert Clarke. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1917. Cloth, 261 pp. $1.25 net. 

The Philosophy of Christian Being, by Walter E. 
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Brandenburg. Boston: Sherman, French and Co. 
1917. Cloth, 148 pp. $1.20 net. 

Tennyson: How to Know Him, by Raymond Mac- 
donald Alden, ’96. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., 1917. Cloth, 367 pp. $1.50. 

A World in Ferment: Interpretation of the War for 
a New World, by Nicholas Murray Butler, h ’09. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1917. Cloth, 
254 pp. $1.25. 

The Human Body, by H. Newell Martin. Tenth 
Edition, revised by Ernest G. Martin. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1917. Cloth, 649 pp. $2.75. 

Joseph H. Choate, New Englander, New Yorker, 
Lawyer, Ambassador, by Theron G. Strong. New 
York: Dodd Mead & Co., 1917. Cloth, 390 pp. 
$3.00 net. 

The War of Positions, by Lt.-Colonel Paul Azan, 
h’17. Fourth Printing. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1907. Cloth, 190 pp. $1.25. 

Science and Learning in France, with a Survey of 
Opportunities for American Students in French Uni- 
versities: An Appreciation of American Scholars. 
The Society for American Fellowships in French 
Universities, 1917. Cloth, 454 pp. $1.50. 

The Ladies of Dante's Lyrics, by Charles Hall 
Grandgent, ’83. (McBride Lectures, Western Re- 
serve University, 1917). Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1917. Cloth, 181 pp. $1.35. 

The Plattsburgers, by Arthur Stanwood Pier,’95. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1917. Cloth, 185 pp. $1.25. 

Japan Day by Day, 1877, 1878-79, 1882-83, by 
Edward S. Morse, h 92. 2 vols. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917. Cloth, pp. 441, 
453. $8.00 net. 


MARRIAGES. 


*,* Tt is requested that wedding announcements 
be sent to the Editor of the GrapuaTEs’ MaGazineg, 
in order to make this record more nearly complete. 


1875. Herbert Dix Kingsbury to Mrs. 
Mary Alexander Bunting, at 
Swampscott, Oct. 18, 1916. 
William Ropes Trask to Mary 
Stella Moore, at Boston, Sept. 1, 
1917. 

James Henry Hickey to Gertrude 
E. Morse, at Newtonville, June 3, 
1903. 

Wallace Nelson Stearns to Addie 
McClain, at Urbana, Ill., Jan. 31, 
1913. 

Charles Brown Earle to Mary A. 
Doe, at Uxbridge, Sept. 15, 1917. 

Carl Edward Bacon to Pauline 
Conant, of Boston, May 29, 1917. 
Charles Alfred Weatherby to Una 
Lenora Foster, at Boston, May 19, 
1917. 
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1899. Charles Winthrop Blood to Helen 
Knowles Sisk, at Dover, N.H., Oct. 
11,1917. 

1899. John Page Cotton to Delia Lawler, 
at Sundridge Hall, Kent, Eng., 
Aug. 18, 1917. 

1899. Cicero Adolphus Henderson to 
Marguerita Eastman, at Marble- 
head, Sept. 17, 1917. 

[1899.] Robert Waterston Sherwin to 
Constance Welsh Perkins, at New 
York City, Sept. 8, 1917. 

1900. Russell Day Crane to Edna P. 
Sharpe, at Somerville, Sept. 1, 1917. 

1900. Louis Graham Owen Smith to Var- 
vara Pupin, at Norfolk, Conn., 
Sept. 29, 1917. 

1901. Henry Reed Hayes to Yvonne 
Stoddard, at Boston, Oct. 24, 1917. 

1902. Malbone Hunter Birckhead to 
Frances Johnston Ward, at New- 
port, R.I., Aug. 15, 1917. 

1903. Weston Brown Flint to Ruth Eth- 
ridge, at Rome, N.Y., Sept. 8, 1917. 

1904. Harold Canning Chapin to Pauline 
Elizabeth Durfee, at Jamaica 
Plain, Sept. 20, 1917. 

1904. Arthur Herbert Damon to Mar- 
gery M. Spicer, at Arlington, Aug. 
20, 1917. 

1904. Roscoe Thorne Holt to Margaret 
Gertrude Thurston, at Portland, 
Me., Aug. 17, 1917. 

[1905.] Benjamin Curtis Tower to Mrs. 
Dorothy Potter, at Philadelphia, 
Pa., Oct. 8, 1917. 

1905. Richard Brabrook Walsh to Mil- 
dred Martha McKnight, at Lowell, 
Aug. 28, 1917. 

1906. Herbert Edmund Fileischner to 
Bessie E. Warren, at Brighton, 
June 27, 1917. 

1906. Harold Alexander Osgood to Har- 
riet Scott Johnson, at Nashville, 
Tenn., Oct. 16, 1917. 

[1907.] Henry Howard Fay, Jr., to Sarah 
A. Bimm, at Woods Hole, Aug. 22, 
1917. 
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[1907.] Irving Browne Hitchings to 
Gladys Moulton, at Lynn, June 2, 
1917. 

1907. William Charles Krathwohl to 
Sarah M. Reading, at West Falls, 
N.Y., July 14, 1917. 

1908. George Biddle to Nancy Coleman, 
at Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 23, 1917. 

[1908.] Frederick Starr Collins to Edith 
Gibson, at Brooklyn, N.Y., Jan. 
20, 1917. 

1908. Archibald Leopold Jackson to Doris 
Lovell, at Manchester-by-the-Sea, 
Oct. 10, 1917. 

1908. William Henry King, Jr., to Maude 
Roselle Seiner, at Escanaba, Mich., 
Aug. 14, 1917. 

1908. Austin Blake Mason to Margaret 
Bliss, at Chestnut Hill, Sept. 15, 
1917. 

[1908.] Frederick Henry Prince, Jr., to 
Elizabeth Harding, at Washing- 
ton, D.C., July 14, 1917. 

1910. Richard Walworth Hall to Amy 
Frances de Gozzaldi, at Cam- 
bridge, Oct. 15, 1917. 

1910. Kenneth Lovell Lindsey to Anne 
Currier, at Boston, Oct. 12, 1917. 

1910. William Emery Soule to Annie 
Losina Wood, at Province Lake, 
N.H., Sept. 4, 1917. 

1911. Henry Grattan Doyle to Marion 
Wade Sharkey, at Cambridge, 
Sept. 15, 1917. 

1911. Richard Saltonstall Pattee to 
Penelope Winslow Lincoln, at 
Worcester, July 19, 1917. 

1911. Irving Poole to Ruth Clark, at At- 
tleboro, June 16, 1917. 

[1911.] Leonidas Whitehead Stampley to 
Edith Lois Maurice, at Los Angeles, 
Cal., Oct. 30, 1917. 

1912. Edwin Chandler Brown to Joseph- 
ine Wilcox, at Minneapolis, Minn., 
Aug. 7, 1917. 

1912. Curt Eric Hansen to Elvine Rich- 
ard, at Magnolia, Aug. 18, 1917. 

1912. John Heard, Jr., to Elizabeth Sils- 
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1912. 


1912. 


1912. 


1912. 


1913. 


1913. 


1913. 


1913. 


1913. 


1913. 


1913. 


1914. 


1914. 


1914. 


1914. 


1914. 


1914. 
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bee, at Dark Harbor, Me., Sept. 3, 
1917. 

John Andrews King to Helen Har- 
per Hinde, at Chicago, Ill., July 
28, 1917. 

Ralph Lowell to Charlotte Loring, 
at Westwood, Sept. 1, 1917. 
Edward Laurence McKinney to 
Alice Williams, at Albany, N.Y., 
Aug. 22, 1917. 

Auguste Richard to Hetty Law- 
rence Hemenway, at Readville, 
Aug. 21, 1917. 

Eugene Pendleton Carver, Jr., to 
Dorothy Lee Bell, at Brookline, 
Sept. 10, 1917. 

Harold Hall Hartwell to Gladys 
Prentice Bronsdon, at Dorchester, 
Sept. 12, 1917. 

George Newell Hurd to Ruth Her- 
rick, at Milton, Aug. 23, 1917. 
Errol Hastings Locke to Elinor 
Whitney, at Lexington, Sept. 15, 
1917. 

Francis Severn Moulton to Ruth 
Page Humphrey, at Hyde Park, 
Sept. 17, 1917. 

Murray Townsend Quigg to Eleanor 
Bowne Wisner, at New York City, 
Oct. 20, 1917. 

Joseph Warren White to Helen 
Angell, at Roxbury, Aug. 18, 1917. 
John Leslie Cahill to Rita Ferguson, 
at Watertown, Sept. 22, 1917. 


Charles Hinds Crombie to Thyrza‘ 


Ward Wilkins, at Detroit, Mich., 
April 4, 1917. 

John King Hodges to Rosamond 
Batchelder, at Brookline, Oct. 6, 
1917. 

John Holmes MacLeod, Jr., to 
Caro Kingman, at Brookline, Aug. 
18, 1917. 

Houghton Pierce Metcalf to 
Katharine Herrick, at Milton, Aug. 
20, 1917. 

Robert Nason Nye to Katherine 
Blake Lincoln, at Springfield, Sept. 
24, 1917. 


1914. 


1914. 


1914. 


1915. 


1915. 


1915. 


1915. 


1915. 


1915. 


1915. 


1915. 
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Earle Carver Pitman to Mary 
Gove, at Salem, Oct. 10, 1917. 
John Devereux Winslow to Alice 
C. Thorndike, at Longwood, Sept. 
1, S017. 

Leonard Marshall Wright to Pris- 
cilla May, at Boston, Oct. 20, 1917. 
Charles Edward Brickley to Kath- 
erine Taylor, at New York City, 
Oct. 27, 1917. 

Philip Thurston Cate to Helen 
Thomas, at Boston, Oct. 13, 1917. 
Robert Codman Cobb to Emily 
Bullard, at New Bedford, Sept. 
20, 1917. 

Murray Frothingham Hall to 
Dorothea Lewis Williston, at Cam- 
bridge, Aug. 16, 1917. 

Bartlett Harwood to Sabra Batch- 
elder, at Brookline, Oct. 6, 1917. 
Christian Archibald Herter to 
Mary Caroline Pratt, at Glen Cove, 
L.I., Sept. 1, 1917. 

Eliot Hubbard, Jr., to Elizabeth 
Freeman Thaxter, at Cambridge, 
Aug. 4, 1917. 

George Wilhelm Merck to Joseph- 
ine Cary Wall, at West Orange, N.J., 
Sept. 22, 1917. 


[1915.] William Amory Parker to Elise 


1915. 


1915. 


1916. 


1916. 


Ames, at Beverly Farms, Aug. 17, 
1917. 

David Rives Sigourney to Augusta 
Bishop, at New York City, Aug. 
22, 1917. 

Edwin Seymour Smith to Marion 
Long, at Framingham, Oct. 20, 
1917. 

Alexander Biddle to Margot Ellis 
Scull, at Dark Harbor, Me., Sept. 
12, 1917. 


. Wells Blanchard to Helen LeRoy 


Lane, at Manchester, Sept. 8, 1917. 


. Richard Cary Curtis to Anita 


Grosvenor, at Newport, R. I., Aug. 
9, 1917. 

Leslie Warnick Devereux to Naomi 
Gilbert Townsend, at New York, 
Oct. 27, 1917. 
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[1916.] Owen Barton Jones to Constance 
Bridges, at Cambridge, June 25, 
1916. 

1916. Arthur Theodore Lyman to Mar- 
garet Perkins Rice, at Westwood, 
Nov. 3, 1917. 

1916. Danforth Miller to Ann Talbot 
Day, of Southampton, L.I., Aug. 
18, 1917. 

1916. Cliver Garrison Ricketson, Jr., to 
Mrs. Bertha Phillips Chase, of 
Utica, N.Y., May 18, 1917. 

1916. William Lansing Robinson to 
Katherine Foxcroft, at Allston, 
Aug. 19, 1917. 

{1916.] Philip William Simons to Dorothy 
S. Fulton, at Springfield, Aug. 18, 
1917. 

1916. Harold Francis Smith to Mary F. 
Sayer, at New York City, Oct. 2, 
1917. 

1916. George Low Williams to Catherine 
Fay Parker, at Boston, Aug. 18, 1917. 

1917. Oliver Ames, Jr., to Caroline Fes- 
senden, at Chestnut Hill, Oct. 6, 
1917. 

1917. Harold Reimers Bechtel to Marie 
Elizabeth Huebotter, at Daven- 
port, Ia., Sept. 29, 1917. 

[1917.] George Edward Bulwinkle to 
Hazel Frances Osborne, at Mobile, 
Ala., Sept. 29, 1917. 

[1917.] Theodore Clark to Dorothy Ayer, 
at Bangor, Me., Nov. 3, 1917. 

1917. Elmer Morrison Ellsworth to Amo 
Umbstaetter, at Lexington, Aug. 
18, 1917. 

1917. Thomas Knight Fisher to Margaret 
Burns Vose, at Milton, Aug. 25, 
1917. 

1917. William Carol Morgan to Helen R. 
Metcalf, at Boston, July 25, 1917. 

1917. Willard Sears Simpkins to Augusta 
Peabody Prescott, at Boston, Aug. 
30, 1917. 

1917. Wilford Almon Walker to Bertha 
Ellerton Emery, at Woburn, Aug. 
21, 1917. 
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[1918.] Farnsworth Keith Baker to Anne 
H. Goodnow, at Newton, Aug. 14, 
1917. 

[1918.] David Mason Little, Jr., to Helen 
Crocker, at Boston, Sept. 27, 1917. 

{1918.] Donald Merriam McElwain to 
Augusta Converse, at Boston, Oct. 
20, 1917. 

{1918.] Louis Mortimer Pratt, Jr., to 
Margaret Watson, at Boston, Sept. 
22, 1917. 

[1918.] George Crosby White to Louise L. 
White, at Boston, Oct. 20, 1917. 

[1918.] Robert Upton Whitney to Lucy 
Holman Burgess, at Mattapan, 
Aug. 18, 1917. 

[1919.] Carlton Stowell Gaynor to Hazel 
Gertrude Call, at Athol, Aug. 25, 
1917. 

[1919.] Augustus Thorndike, Jr., to Olivia 
Lowell, at Boston, Sept. 15, 1917. 

S.B. 1903. Robert Peebles Kernan to 
Louise Adams Beardsley, at East 
Hampton, LI, N.Y., Oct. 6, 
1917. 

1905. Frederick Orra West to Gret- 
chen R. Van Tassel, at Woburn, 
Sept. 15, 1917. 

1908. John Ritchie to Constance 
Tyrrell, at Winnetka, Ill., Sept. 
15, 1917. 

. 1910. Hugh Nawn to Mildred Bren- 
nan, at Randolph, Sept. 29, 1917. 
1912. George Browning Wilbur, 2d, 
to M. J. Paxton, at St. Louis, Mo., 

Sept. 28, 1917. 

1916. Francis Bartlett Manning to 
Edythe Howard, at Washington, 
D.C., June 21, 1917. 

1916. Francis Grover Cleveland 
Aloysius O’Neill to Catherine Gray 
Porter, at Medford, Sept. 6, 1917. 

. 1917. Russell Thurston Fry to 
Dorothy Whipple, at Chiltonville, 
Aug. 18, 1917. 

1917. Harold Otis Phalen to Mildred 
Edwina Jones, at Arlington Heights, 
Sept. 24, 1917. 


S.B. 


S.B. 


S.B. 


S.B. 


S.B. 


S.B. 
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A.M. 1914. John Levi Manahan to Mar- 
garet Lucile Becker, at Matoon, 
Ill., Sept. 1, 1917. 

1917. Laurence Irving to Muriel 

Stevens, at Jamaica Plain, Aug. 16, 

1917. 

M.B.A. 1916. Don Lorenzo Stevens to 
Emily Crandon, at Cambridge, 
Oct. 3, 1917. 

LL.B. 1871. Henry Augustus Smith to 
Harriet Fuller Griggs, at Brook- 
line, Sept. 1, 1917. 

LL.B. 1904. Harrison Franklin Lyman 
to Alice W. Wellington, at Boston, 
Aug. 1, 1917. 

LL.B. 1906. Frederic Granville Munson 
to Hilda Coulby, at New York 
City, Oct. 18, 1917. 

LL.B. 1907. Thomas Winthrop Streeter 
to Ruth Cheney, at Peterborough, 
N.H., June 23, 1917. 

LL.B. 1912. Arthur Joseph Santry to 
Suzanne Cawley, at Boston, Oct. 
11, 1917. 

LL.B. 1913. Milton Clarkson Lightner 
to Margaret Dickey Griffin, at 
Boston, Aug. 16, 1917. 

LL.B. 1915. John Baker Hollister to 
Ellen West Rollins, at Chestnut 
Hill, Aug. 15, 1917. 

LL.B. 1917. Alfred De Lloyd Suther- 

land to Alice Noyes, of Vinalhaven, 

Me. 

1902. Robert Astley Rice to Mary 

Elizabeth McManus, at Fitchburg, 

Aug. 21, 1917. 

1914. William James Fay to Rena 

S. Courtney, at Worcester, Aug. 

30, 1917. 

1914. Marius Nygaard Smith-Pe- 

terson to Hilda Whitney Dickin- 

son, at Lunenburg, Sept. 1, 1917. 

D.M.D. 1915. Oswald William Holmes 
to Pauline Irma Kelly, at Win- 
throp, July 18, 1917. 

D.M.D. 1916. Harold Lincoln Stover 
to Helen S. Jackson, at Cambridge, 
Aug. 4, 1917. 


A.M. 


M.D. 


M.D. 


M.D. 
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NECROLOGY. 


Deaths of Graduates and Temporary Mem- 
bers during the past three months. 
With some deaths of earlier date, not pre- 
viously recorded. 

Prepared by the Editor of the Quinquennial 
Catalogue of Harvard University. 


Anyone having information of the decease of a 
Graduate or Temporary Member of any depart- 
ment of the University is asked to send it to the 
office of the Quinquennial Catalogue, Harvard 
College Library, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Henry Herbert Edes, 
Editor-in-Chief. 


Graduates. 
The College. 


. Charles Cushing Hobbs, b. 7 Apr., 
1835, at South Berwick, Me.; d. at 
South Berwick, Me., 29 Sept., 1917. 

. Francis Welles Hunnewell, LL.B., 
b. 3 Nov., 1838, at Paris, France; 
d. at Wellesley, 30 Sept., 1917. 

. Silas Dean Presbrey, M.D., b. 19 
Oct., 1838, at Taunton; d. at Taun- 
ton, 23 Oct., 1917. 

. John Bigelow, b. 4 Feb., 1841, at 
Brighton; d. at Minneapolis, Minn., 
13 Sept., 1917. 

. William Griggs Wilson, LL.B., b. 4 
Mar., 1842, at Springfield; d. at 
New York, N.Y., 20 Oct., 1917. 

. Prentiss Cummings, LL.B., b. 10 
Sept., 1840, at Sumner, Me.; d. at 
Paris Hill, Me., 18 Sept., 1917. 

. George Winslow Pierce, b. 24 Mar. 
1841, at Boston; d. at Boston, 8 
Nov., 1917. 

. Charles Harrison Tweed, b. 26 
Sept., 1844, at Calais, Me.; d. at 
New York, N.Y., 11 Oct., 1917. 

. Robert Swain Peabody, b. 22 Feb., 
1845, at New Bedford; d. at Peach’s 
Point, Marblehead, 23 Sept., 1917. 

. George Vasmer Leverett, LL.B., b. 
16 Feb., 1846, at Charlestown; d. 
at Boston, 18 Oct., 1917. 

. John Wilson Tilton, b. 20 Aug., 
1844, at Haverhill; d. at Haverhill, 
13 Aug., 1917. 

. Edward Rawson, b. 5 June, 1849, 








1917.] 


1870. 


1870. 


1872. 


1873. 


1873. 


1874. 


1876. 


1879. 


1882. 


1882. 


1887. 


1888. 


1890. 


1891. 


1892. 








at Cincinnati, O.; d. at Clifton, Ill., 
22 Aug., 1917. 

Oscar Fitzalan Seavey, b. 8 Jan., 
1847, at Boston; d. at Auburn, Cal., 
9 Sept., 1915. 

Walter Bugbee Smith, b. 23 Sept., 
1847, at Boston; d. at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., 4 Nov., 1917. 

Charles Fitz Pousland, b. 30 Oct., 
1850, at Salem; d. at Cambridge, 
25 Sept., 1917. 

Samuel William French, b. 13 July, 
1850, at Derby Line, Vt.; d. at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., 30 June, 1917. 
Charles Newton Goodrich, b. 
Aug., 1850, at Troy, N.Y.; d. 
Boston, 28 Sept., 1917. 
William Ichabod Nichols, b. 
June, 1852, at Saco, Me.; d. 
Hingham, 3 Nov., 1917. 

John Franklin Botume, b. 21 Nov., 
1855, at Boston; d. at Boston, 17 
Oct., 1917. 

Frederic Warren Smith, b. 5 July, 
1858, at Hanover, N.H.; d. at Bos- 
ton, 27 Aug., 1917. 

Henry Mascarene Hubbard, b. 9 
Feb. 1860, at Chicago, IIl.; d. at 
Burlington, Vt., 24 Sept., 1917. 
Evert Jansen Wendell, b. 5 Dec., 
1860, at Boston; d. at American 
Hospital, Neuilly, Paris, France, 
27 August, 1917. 

Edgar Malcom Garnett, b. 13 Nov., 
1863, at San Francisco, Cal.; d. in 
the spring of 1915. 

Lockwood Honoré, LL.B., A.M., 
b. 7 Sept., 1865, at Chicago, IIl.; d. 
at Chicago, IIl., 31 Aug., 1917. 
William Wheeler Mulford, b. 24 
Aug., 1868, at Lakeside, Pa.; d. 23 
Sept., 1917. 

Henry Rich, b. 13 Aug., 1866, at 
Boston; d. at Brookline, 9 Sept. 
1917. 

Joseph Shattuck, b. 6 Apr., 1871, 
at Lawrence; d. at Rye, N.Y., 25 
Aug., 1917. 
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1900. 


1900. 


1900. 


1904. 


1905. 


1906. 


1910. 


1911. 


1915. 


1917. 


1917. 
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William Ambrose Dudley Short, 
b. 26 May, 1872, at Lexington, 
Ky.; d. at Cincinnati, O., 8 June, 
1917. 
. Thomas Joseph McCormick, M.D., 
b. 8 Feb., 1875, at Boston; d. at 
Roxbury, 10 Oct., 1917. 
William Wilson Baker, A.M., Ph.D., 
b. 19 Dec., 1876, at Boston; d. at 
Manchester, N.H., 11 Oct. 1917. 
George William Heimrod, A.M., 
Ph.D., b. 21 Apr., 1876, at New 
York, N.Y., d. at Berne, Switzer- 
land, 23 Sept., 1917. 
Bertrand Faugéres Bell, b. 28 Oct., 
1877, at New York, N.Y.; d. at 
Scarsdale, N.Y., 15 July, 1917. 
George Plummer Howe, M.D., 
b. 11 Dec., 1879, at Lawrence; killed 
in action in France, 28 Sept., 1917. 
Joseph Howard Lee, b. 27 Jan., 
1878, at Weston; d. at New York, 
N.Y., 29 Jan., 1917. 
Harold Edward Wescctt, b. 29 
June, 1881, at Hyde Park; d. at Los 
Angeles, Cal., 15 Sept., 1917. 
Newell Bly Burns, M.D., b. 20 
Aug., 1882, at Plaistow, N.H.; d. 
at North Reading, 27 Oct., 1917. 
Harold Allen Whitman, b. 22 May, 
1885, at Melrose; d. at Somerville, 
3 Sept., 1917. 
Frederick Allen Forster, b. 4 Feb., 
1887, at New York, N.Y.; d. at 
Islip, N.Y., 5 Oct., 1917. 
Robert Williams, b. 28 Mar., 1889, 
at Brookline; d. at Scituate, 30 
Sept., 1917. 
Samuel Wiggins Skinner, b. 17 
June, 1891, at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
killed in action in France, in Oct. 
1917. 
Paul Cody Bentley, b. 22 Sept., 
1895, at Cleveland, O.; d. at hospi- 
tal in France, 17 Sept., 1917. 
William Henry Meeker, b. 5 Jan., 
1894, at New York, N.Y.;d. at Pau, 
France, 11 Sept., 1917. 
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1855 


Necrology. 


Scientific School. 

. Charles Savage Homer, b. 5 Apr. 
1834, at Boston; d. at West Town- 
send, 27 Aug., 1917. 

. Aquila Adams, b. 17 June, 1832, 
at South Boston; d. at Boston, 21 
Oct., 1917. 

. John Goddard Stearns, b. 18 May, 
1843, at New York, N.Y.; d. at 
Duxbury, 16 Sept., 1917. 

. Frank Jameson Symmes, b. 7 June, 
1847, at Kingston; d. at Berkeley, 
Cal., 14 Mar., 1916. 

. George Barnard Grant, b. 21 
Dec., 1849, at Farmingdale, Me.; 
d. at Pasadena, Cal., 16 Aug. 
1917. 


. George Nightingale Gardner, b. 27 


July, 1888, at Exeter, N.H.; d. at 
Concord, N.H., 10 Nov., 1917. 


. Roderick R. Kennedy, b. 7 Apr., 


1895, at Minneapolis, Minn.; d. 
at Fort Sill, Texas, 11 Sept., 
1917. 


Medical School. 
. Moses Greeley Parker, b. 12 Oct., 
1842, at Dracut; d. at Lowell, 
1 Oct., 1917. 


. John Myrick Crocker, b. 22 May, 


1845, at Provincetown; d. at Cam- 
bridge, 6 Oct., 1917. 


. John Zebulon Currie, b. 3 Jan. 


1847, at Fredericton, N.B., Can.; 
d. at Arlington, 10 Nov., 1917. 


. Joseph Ferdinand Lindsey, b. 4 


Oct., 1849, at Fall River, d. at 
Roxbury, 8 Sept., 1917. 

. Oliver Graham Burgess, b. 18 Dec., 
1861, at Waltham; d. at North 
Yakima, Wash., 20 Aug., 1917. 


. Philip Wilfrid Travis Moxom, b. 


24 Nov., 1874, at Hickory Corners, 
Barry Co., Mich.; d. at Springfield, 
in Sept., 1917. 

. Arthur Martin Clapp, b. in 1876 at 
Northampton; d. at Springfield, 
31 Oct., 1917. 


1898. 


[ December, 


Veterinary School. 
Laurence Locke Peirce, b. 24 May, 
1876, at Arlington; d. at Arlington, 
28 Apr., 1917. 


Law School. 


Samuel Coffin Eastman, b. 11 July, 
1837, at Concord, N.H.; d. at Con- 
cord, N.H., 31 Aug., 1917. 

George Abbot James, b. 13 Sept., 
1838, at Zanesville, Ohio; d. at 
Nahant, 13 Oct., 1917. 


. Andreas Blume, b. 8 Dec., 1837, at 


Wyhl am Rhein, Baden, near Frei- 
burg, Germany; d. at East Hebron, 
N.H., 25 Aug., 1917. 

James Humphrey Hoyt, b. 10 Nov. 
1852, at Cleveland, O.; d. at Cleve- 
land, O., 21 Mar., 1917. 

Otto Clifford Scales, b. 21 Sept., 
1868, at Wilton, Me.; d. at Wilton, 
Me., 13 Nov., 1917. 

Albert Moore Rollins, b. 25 Oct., 
1875, at Wesley, Me.; d. at Brock- 
ton, 13 Sept., 1917. 


Cemporarp SHembers, 


The College. 


Ernest Warburton Shurtleff, b. 4 
Apr., 1862, at Boston; d. at Dinard, 
France, 24 Aug., 1917. 

Samuel Robinson Bell, b. 12 Jan., 
1870, at Augusta, Me.; d. at Rut- 
land, 26 Aug., 1917. 

Albert Cheney Johnson, b. 26 Sept., 
1871, at Glens Falls, N.Y.; d. at 
Staten Island, N.Y., 25 May, 1916. 
Harold Pulsifer Bale, b. 27 Oct., 
1875, at Melrose; d. at Creskill, 
N.J., 15 Oct., 1917. 

Ezra Charles Fitch, b. 2 May, 1881, 
at New York, N.Y.; d. at Hartford, 
Conn., 13 Oct., 1917. 

Charles Edward Balch Folsom, b. 
28 Aug., 1896, at Pittsfield, N.H.; 
d. at Portsmouth, N.H., 9 Sept., 
1917. 





1917.] 


1920. Philip Palmer Tyler, b. 15 Nov., 
1895, at Waltham; d. at Brighton 
13 Sept., 1917. 


Scientific School. 
1895. Wayland Ross, b. 9 Jan., 1867, at 
Baltimore, Md.; d. at Cambridge, 
14 Sept., 1917. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
1878. Isaac Bassett Choate, b. 12 July, 
1833, at South Otisfield, Me.; d. at 
Westbrook, Me., 7 Oct., 1917. 


Medical School. 


. Richard Curran, b. 13 Jan., 18—, 
in County Clare, Ireland; d. at 
Rochester, N.Y., 1 June, 1915. 

. John Milton Grosvenor, b. in 1839, 
at Danvers; d. at Middleton, 20 
Sept., 1917. 

. George Edwin Pinkham, b. 17 Apr., 
1840, at Lowell; d. at Lowell, 15 
Nov., 1915. 

. John Quincy Adams, b. at Salmon 
Falls, N.H.; d. at Amesbury, 18 
Oct., 1917. 


Law School. 

. Charles Morris Smith, b. 17 Dec., 
1838, at Providence, R.I.; d. at 
Providence, R.I., 17 Oct., 1917. 

. Patrick Henry Woodward, b. 19 
Mar., 1833, at Franklin, Conn.; d. 
at Hartford, Conn., 5 Sept., 1917. 

. William Edward Cummin, b. 17 
Aug., 1844, at Perry Township, 
Mich.; d. at Washington, D.C., 10 
Mar., 1916. 

. John Henry Hardy, b. 2 Feb., 
1847, at Hollis, N.H.; d. at Arling- 
ton, 10 Oct., 1917. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


The work of the War Records Com- 
mittee, which was appointed to compile 
and place in permanent form information 
about Harvard men engaged in service con- 
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nected with the war, is well under way. 
Alfred Johnson, 95, who was last spring 
appointed editor of the War Records, 
made a substantial beginning of the en- 
terprise but found it necessary to with- 
draw from it, and Frederick S. Mead, ’87, 
has been appointed editor and also chair- 
man of thé committee. His headquarters 
are in the Harvard Union. 

The Alumni Bulletin, which has pub- 
lished several lists, supplementary of one 
another, of Harvard men, had collected | 
and printed, by October 11, 5629 names; 
the total is far from complete and is grow- 
ing every day. 

On Thursday, October 26, Hon. New- 
ton D. Baker, secretary of war, visited 
Cambridge; he observed the members of 
the R.O.T.C. at their work in and about 
the trenches near Fresh Pond, and subse- 
quently, accompanied by Major Flynn, 
made a formal inspection of the Corps. 
Lieutenant Morize was in command dur- 
ing some of the mancuvres. Piesident 
Lowell, U.S. Senator H. C. Lodge, ’71, 
Dr. W. T. Grenfell, and others saw the 
review. Secretary Baker afterwards ex- 
pressed his gratification at the work of 
the Corps and the general system of mili- 
tary training at Harvard. 

Rev. George A. Gordon, ’81, S.T.D. 
°95, pastor of the Old South Church, Bos- 
ton, has been elected president of the 
Harvard Alumni Association for the cur- 
rent year. Dr. Gordon was born in Scot- 
land in 1853, and attended the common 
schools in that country. In 1871 he came 
to the United States. A few years later 
he entered the Bangor (Maine) Theo- 
logical Seminary, from which he grad- 
uated in 1877; in that same year he was 
ordained a Congregational clergyman and 
chosen pastor of the Temple, Maine, 
church. In the autumn of 1878, he gave 
up his pastorate and entered Harvard 
College, from which he graduated in 1881. 
During the next two years he was pastor 
of the Congregational Church in Green- 
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wich, Corn. In 1884 he was called to the 
Old South Church, and there he has re- 
mained. 

During all the years of his ministry, 
Dr. Gordon has maintained close asso- 
ciations with Harvard. In 1886, when 
the system of voluntary morning prayers 
was substituted for compulsory attend- 
ance in the College Chapel, Dr. Gordon 
was appointed on the original board of 
University preachers, and he has since 
served on it several times. For eighteen 
years he was an overseer of Harvard Col- 
lege, and is now chairman of the visiting 
committee on the Divinity School and 
also of the committee on Appleton Chap- 
el and Phillips Brooks House and mem- 
ber of the committee on English. He 
has preached frequently at other colleges, 
and has been Lyman Beecher Lecturer 
at Yale University. In addition to the 
degrees mentioned above, he received the 
honorary degree of D.D. from Bowdoin 
in 1893 and from Brown in 1914, $.T.D. 
from Columbia in 1903, and LL.D. from 
Northwestern in 1912. 

Charles Jackson, ’98, has been elected 
general secretary of the Harvard Alumni 
Association in place of Roger Pierce, ’04, 
resigned. The vice-presidents of the As- 
sociation for the current year are George 
Wigglesworth, 04, and William Hooper, 
80. 

Pierre Ayme Martin, who has been a 
student in the law school of the University 
of Lyon, is attending the Harvard Law 
School this year as the first holder of the 
Victor Emmanuel Chapman Memorial 
Fellowship. Martin, in spite of his youth, 
is a veteran of the war. When it opened he 
was a member of the 52d infantry regi- 
ment in the French Army, and he went 
with it to the front. On August 29, 1914, 
he was wounded, and, for bravery on the 
field at that time, he received the “Me- 
daille Militaire” and the “Croix de 
Guerre avec Palme.” 

The Chapman Fellowship was estab- 
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lished last year in memory of Victor E. 
Chapman, 7138, who, at the outbreak of 
the war, was studying at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts in Paris. He enlisted first in 
the Foreign Legion of the French Army and 
subsequently in the aviation corps. He 
was killed near Verdun, on June 23, 1916, 
while defending three French companions 
against a number of German planes. His 
father is John J. Chapman, ’84. 

The committee to visit the University 
Library has recently had placed on the 
front of the Widener Memorial Library a 
bronze tablet, about six feet square, to 
commemorate Gore Hall, which was the 
library building until 1913, when it was 
torn down to make way for the present 
structure. The inscription on the tablet 
reads as follows: 

“On this spot stood Gore Hail, architect 
Richard Bond, supervisor Daniel Tread- 
well, built in 1838, named in honor of 
Christopher Gore, Class of 1776, Fellow 
of the College, Overseer, benefactor, Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth, Senator of 
the United States. 

“The first use of modern bookstacks 
was in this library in 1877, when the east- 
erly wing was added. Gore Hall contained 
the Harvard Library until 1913, and being 
then long outgrown, was torn down to 
make place for the Harry Elkins Widener 
Memorial Library.” 

Beneath the inscription is a bas-relief 
of Gore Hall as it appeared in 1840. 

The Harvard Alumni Bulletin of Octo- 
ber 25 printed a letter from Dr. Harvey 
Cushing, Moseley Professor of Surgery, 
to Dr. E. H. Bradford, Dean of the Har- 
vard Medical School, describing in detail 
the bombing attack on U.S. Base Hos- 
pital No. 5, in France, on the evening of 
September 9. Dr. Cushing is the Medi- 
cal Officer in charge of the hospital unit, 
which was recruited almost wholly from 
surgeons and physicians connected with 
the Harvard Medical School. 

The explosion of the five bombs which 
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were dropped killed four men attached to 


the hospital, none of them, however, with 
the exception of Dr. Rae W. Whidden, 
’08, on the medical or surgical staff, and 
severely wounded five others; in addi- 
tion, fourteen wounded British soldiers 
who were undergoing treatment in the 
hospital were again wounded, and several 
other persons were slightly injured. 

The American University Union in 
Paris, the purpose and scope of which 
were set forth in the September number 
of the MaGazinp, formally opened its head- 
quarters on Saturday, October 20. The 
Royal Palace Hotel, Place du Théatre 
Francais, is the home of the Union. It is 
a modern establishment with 80 bedrooms, 
a restaurant, the usual public and reading 
rooms, and all the conveniences which 
college men will demand. More than 40 
American colleges are members of the 
Union. The “ American Universities Head- 
quarters in London,” which had been 
projected by graduates of American col- 
leges before the plans of the University 
Union had been made public, has become 
the London branch of the Union. The 
London rooms are at 16 Pall Mall, East 
S.W.1, near Cockspur St. and Haymarket. 

A Harvard Bureau has been estab- 
lished at the Union in Paris and placed 
in charge of Chalmers Clifton, ’12, who is 
well known as the director of the Har- 
vard Alumni Chorus and the Cec lia So- 
ciety of Boston. Clifton, who had been 
granted leave of absence from his musical 
work in order to enter the military serv- 
ice, was declared physically unfit, and 
he seized the opportunity to undertake 
the work in Paris. 

A piece of war work done by the grad- 
uate School of Business Administration 
should not go unchronicled. At the re- 
quest of the Council of National Defense, 
the Schcol established two special war 
courses, in Military Stores Keeping and 
Cost Inspection for War Contracts, which 
were given during the six-weeks period, 
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June 18 to July 28, 1917. Men especially 
qualified by training and experience were 
admitted to these courses. 

The Military Stores Keeping course 
gave instruction in lay-out and construc- 
tion of storage plants, purchasing, receiv- 
ing, inspecting, storing, indexing and 
shipping of goods, with emphasis on trans- 
portation of all kinds, out-of-door stor- 
age, and related current problems. Lec- 
tures were given by executives from neigh- 
boring cities, supplemented by practical 
field work at government and private 
plants. Twenty-two men finished this 
course, all but four of whom have now 
been assigned duty under the Ordnance 
Department at Government Arsenals. 
This course was under the immediate 
supervision of Mr. H. H. Farquhar of the 
Business School Faculty. 

The course in Cost Inspection for War 
Contracts was given with the codpera- 
tion of the Certified Public Accountants 
of Massachusetts who supplied as in- 
structors several of the best qualified men 
in the State. Thirty-five civilians and 
thirty-five men detailed from the Pay 
Corps of the United States Navy took 
this intensive training, which was under 
the immediate direction of Dr. J. S. Davis 
of Harvard University. The thirty-five 
civilians have been placed under Civil 
Service. Certain of these men have been 
unable to fulfill the Civil Service require- 
ments because they are under twenty- 
three years of age; others, however, are 
now engaged in accounting work for the 
Government. 

From June 4 to 23, inclusive, the Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration 
offered men in active training in the Har- 
vard Reserve Officers’ Training Corps in- 
tensive work in handling government 
supplies. Some fifty men were enrolled 
in this course, detailed for instruction 
from the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 
The work was intended for prospective 
officers of the line who will serve with 
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troops. Three members of the Faculty of 
the Business School codperated in the in- 
struction: Professors Cole, Cunningham, 
and Cherington. The divisions of train- 
ing covered roughly: Accounting and 
Finance; Transportation; and Supply 
Service proper. This instruction will 
serve in good stead those men who went 
from the Harvard Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps to government camps in pre- 
paration for future commissions. 

Professor Cole who was commissioned 
as captain in the Quartermaster Officers’ 
Reserve Corps and detailed for service at 
the University prepared at the request 
of the Quartermaster Department an out- 
line of a course of instruction for Supply 
Officers which will be used at the Quarter- 
master School conducted this winter at 
Jacksonville, Florida. 


FOGG ART MUSEUM. 

In the March Magazine a record of the 
activities of the Fogg Art Museum, cover- 
ing the period November 1 to February 
20, was printed. The following summary 
includes the more important loans and 
acquisitions during the second half of the 
academic year, the first part of which was 
unusually active: 

From Edward D. Bettens (who re- 
cently presented to the Museum John 
Singer Sargent’s oil painting of “Lake 
O’Hara”’), the following gifts: a water 
color, “Bridle path, Tahita,” by John 
La Farge; “Sunday at Domberg,” a water 
color by James McNeill Whistler; and an 
unfinished historical painting, ‘Mon- 
mouth before James II,”’ by John Single- 
ton Copley. 

From Dr. Denman W. Ross, 10 water 
color drawings by Dodge MacKnight; 
8 water colors, one by J. M. W. Turner; 
5 important Japanese screens; 2 Japanese 
paintings; 1 Chinese painting of a Corean 
gentleman; 9 pieces of textile; 2 engrav- 
ings; and important examples of Chinese 
porcelain. 
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From friends of the Museum, a Sienese 
panel, a “Nativity,” attributed to Pietro 
Lorenzetti (?); from Mrs. Edward P. 
Bliss, Greek torso of a boy; from J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, 11 volumes of reproductions 
of drawings in the Uffizi; and from the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 222 photo- 
graphs of prints. 

From Philip Lydig, fragments of mo- 
saics from Turkestan; fragments of pot- 
tery from Merro; 3 lamps. 

‘rom Wm. M. Ivins, an etching by 
Gertin. 

From Mrs. Andrew Ingraham, 3 draw- 
ings and 1 lithograph. 

In addition to these gifts the Museum 
has acquired by purchase a water color 
drawing, “The Matterhorn,” by John 
Ruskin; and a lead-pencil drawing, 
“Edinburgh,” by J. M. W. Turner. 

During this period there have been 
the following permanent and temporary 
loans: 


Feb. 21, from a friend of the Museum, a bronze, 
“Nymph and Centaur,” by Paul Manship; and an 
oil painting by James McNeill Whistler, “Sym- 
phony in blue and silver — Trouville.” 

March 1, from Messrs. Duveen Brothers of New 
York, a “Madonna and Child” by Matteo da 
Siena, and a “Madonna adoring the Child” by 
Piero di Cosimo. 

March 5, from Mortimer L. Schiff, the Cogswell 
collection of original drawings by the Old Mas- 
ters. 

March 12. from a friend of the Museum, various 
16th and 17th century velvets; and drawings by 
Wyant, Martin, and Bone. 

March 13, from Charles A. Walker, a portrait by 
Raeburn, and a water color, “Interior of a cathe- 
dral” by Bosboom. 

March 17, from Henry Goldman, “The musi- 
cian,” by Holbein. 

March 26, from J. Pierpont Morgan, 26 draw- 
ings by Rembrandt, which were placed on exhibi- 
tion in the Print Room. 

March 30, from Charles B.. Perkins, a “Holy 
Family,” Florentine School; and a Sienese triptych, 
the “ Crucifixion.” 

April 13, from a friend of the Museum, “Diana” 
by Tintoretto; and a portrait by Antonio Moro. 

May 25, from R. N. Burnhan, 5 pieces of pre- 
historic Etruscan ware. 

May 29, from John K. Wright, 1 piece of Etrus- 
can ware. 

June 11, from the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
a Japanese painting of the Kamakura pericd. 

July 6, from Frederick S. Allen, 44 prints by 
Rembrandt, Beham, Daubigny, Lalanne, and others. 
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Two hundred and fifty-five books 
have been added to the library, and 453 
photographs and 2176 lantern slides have 
been added to the Museum’s equipment; 
2007 of these slides were presented as a 
gift by a friend of the Museum. 


ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY. 


The committee appointed by the Board 
of Overseers to visit the Astronomical 
Observatory has recently made a report, 
in which Professor Pickering’s work 
through a long course of years is thus re- 
viewed: 


“To THE Boarp or OvERSEERS OF Har- 

VARD COLLEGE: 

“_.. The progress of astronomy, like 
the advancement of civilization, requires 
many and diverse talents. It was the 
early realization of this truth which made 
Professor Pickering a pioneer in an unsel- 
fish policy to secure codperation among 
astronomers so that each might be en- 
abled to carry on the particular lines of 
work for which he was best fitted. 

** As early as 1877 he published a pam- 
phlet on ‘The Endowment of Research’ 
and advocated a closer codperation 
looking to the larger interests of the 
science. 

“Tn 1886, a second paper was published 
asking for an endowment of one hundred 
thousand dollars, the income of which 
should be used to aid astronomers in ex- 
isting observatories to work out their 
special problems. 

“In 1890, Miss Catherine Bruce, in- 
spired by this idea, gave six thousand 
dollars to be distributed in whatever way 
promised the greatest scientific return. 
Eighty six applications were received, 
showing the great need that was felt by 
astronomers for just this sort of aid. Fif- 
teen grants were made to men of eight 
different countries. Among those thus 
aided we find the well-known names of 
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Adams, Gill, Newcomb, Rowland, and 
Turner. Appropriations were also made 
to international associations of astronomy 
and geodesy. It was through this gift 
that the true explanation of the varia- 
tions in latitude was discovered, which 
was in itself a complete justification of 
the plan. 

“In 1903, Professor Pickering published 
a pamphlet showing the valuable results 
which might be expected by greater co- 
operation among observatories. He said 
we find ‘a great observer but no tele- 
scope, a great telescope but no astrono- 
mer to use it, and an astronomer whose 
valuable observations, the results of many 
long years of hard work, were rendered 
useless by the lack of a few hundred dol- 
lars to publish them.’ He showed how the 
appropriation of small sums would add 
greatly to the scientific output and advo- 
cated a sort of astronomical clearing house 
which would coérdinate and support the 
best good of the science. But the results 
showed that the time was not ripe for such 
a forward step, for two leading astrono- 
mers declined to serve even on an informal 
advisory committee. A circular at this 
time was issued asking astronomers to 
state the needs of their work. Over one 
hundred replies were received and gave 
the best and most complete information 
ever collected on the subject. 

“Tn 1904, the Director issued another 
paper to meet the adverse criticism which 
the project had aroused. Though the 
ideas of Professor Pickering were not en- 
tirely realized, the plan had the effect of 
improving the relations between astrono- 
mers, and eventually a very large degree 
of codperation was realized. 

“Tn 1906, an address on ‘An Inter- 
national Telescope for Southern Lati- 
tudes’ was given before the American 
Philosophical Society and the plan re- 
ceived serious consideration by a man of 
means. 

“In Science, vol. 41, p. 82, Professor 
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Pickering issued a questionnaire to twelve 
leading American astronomers asking 
them how they would use five thousand 
dollars if it were given them for research 
work. As a result of the replies it was 
found possible, through gifts and grants 
from existing research funds, to provide 
for a large part of these needs. 

“Probably the director of no observa- 
tory of the world has done so much for the 
codperative ideal in astronomy nor has 
shown more unselfishness in the practical 
work of codperation than Professor Pick- 
ering. Instead of trying to build up Har- 
vard Observatory as a separate institu- 
tion exclusively, he has had deeply at 
heart the advancement of the science re- 
gardless of who should receive the per- 
sonal credit for the discoveries. 

“At the present time a large amount of 
work is carried on in codperation with 
other institutions. One of the best illus- 
trations of the value of this method is the 
determination of positions of the Moon 
by the united efforts of Princeton, Yale, 
and Harvard. Each observatory has car- 
ried on the part of the work for which it 
was best fitted, and which the others prac- 
tically would have been unable to accom- 
plish. The combined research has resulted 
in photographic positions of the Moon 
which are, on the whole, the best so far 
obtained. 

“The most extensive codperation in 
astronomical investigation is the Astro- 
graphic Catalogue and _ International 
Chart of the Sky. In this great work, now 
well advanced, the determination of stel- 
lar magnitudes was assigned to Harvard, 
and a large part of the work has now been 
completed. 

“By codperation with the Mount Wil- 
son, Lick, and Yerkes Observatories the 
work has been extended to the faintest 
stars which now appear on photographic 
plates. 

“At present the Observatory is deter- 
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mining the standard for the magnitudes 
of Professor Kapteyn’s ‘Selected Areas.’ 
The work is complete for the northern 
stars. Professor Kapteyn has thus deter- 
mined the magnitude of about seventy 
thousand stars, which are now in print in 
Harvard Annals, vol. 85. 

“Professor Pickering has also shown 
great interest in developing useful work 
among amateur astronomers. It is 
through him that the Chairman of the 
Visiting Committee has been able to do 
some work on the Asteroids. Through 
lack of expert direction a large part of the 
efforts of amateurs has proved of little 
value. An exception to this rule has been 
the Association of Variable Star Observ- 
ers, which was formed five years ago; and 
has received much encouragement and 
help from the Director. 

“During the last year this association 
of enthusiastic amateurs, consisting of 
thirty observers, has made eleven thou- 
sand two hundred and fifty-two valuable 
observations of 290 variable stars of long 
period. For this work the Observatory 
has furnished suitable charts and deter- 
mined the magnitudes of nearly five thou- 
sand stars needed for reference, so that all 
are now measured on the same scale. At 
a meeting of the Association of Variable 
Star Observers held at the Observatory in 
November, 1916, nineteen skilled ob- 
servers made estimates of the magnitude 
of the same object with the twelve-inch 
telescope which showed an average differ- 
ence of less than one tenth of a magni- 
tude — an experiment altogether unprece- 
dented. 

““As these observers generally have 
access to only small telescopes and are 
therefore unable to measure variables 
when they are faint, Professor Wilson and 
Professor Mitchell have shown their spirit 
of codperation by kindly agreeing to con- 
tinue the work with their 16-inch and 26- 
inch telescopes when the stars are too 
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faint to be measured by smaller instru- 
ments. 

“Also it should be mentioned that the 
Observatory is codperating with the other 
observatories of the world by furnishing 
magnitudes and classes of spectra in ad- 
vance of their regular publication in the 
Harvard Annals, which has been spoken 
of in previous reports. 

“These are some of the facts which 
show the large way in which the Observa- 
tory of Harvard is interpreting its work, 
and give some idea of how much Profes- 
sor Pickering has done to encourage 
friendly scientific cotéperation both here 
and abroad. 

“The fruits of much of this work will 
mature only in the future. 

“Some of this codperation the war has 
temporarily broken but we look to the 
speedy reéstablishment of it when this 
world calamity be overpast, and it will 
help to bind up the wounds and soften 
the animosities which now divide the 
nations. 

“The publishing of astronomical dis- 
coveries has not entirely ceased even now, 
and when peace is at last declared the 
common interest in the Heavens will as- 
sert itself and bind together those whom 
the war has separated and estranged. 
Thus the codperative study of Astronomy 
will help to give us a new Heaven through 
the interpretation of a nobler science and, 
through the good will which coéperativn 
always brings, a new Earth, in which 
dwelleth righteousness. 

“Joey H. Mercatr, Chairman, 
GrorceE R. AGassiz, 
GerorceE I. ALDEN, 
INGERSOLL BownpiTcH, 
Cares R. Cross, 

SamuEL W. McCatt, 

HERBERT PARKER, 

FREDERICK SLocuM, 

Exinv THomson. 
“October 8, 1917.” 


WILLIAM HUBBARD, 1642. 


By James MascarEneE Hussarp, 
Yale, ’59. 


“One of that remarkable group of nine 
younz men whom Harvard College sent 
forth, in 1642, as the first specimens of 
high culture achieved in the woods of 
America” was William Hubbard. Born 
in England, his home was in Ipswich to 
which he came with his father in 1635, a 
boy of 14. The attraction of this new set- 
tlement to the father, characterized by a 
contemporary as a “learned man,” was 
doubtless the fact that of the little com- 
munity five were students of Emmanuel 
and John Winthrop, Jr., of Trinity, Dub- 
lin. Mindful of the need of education for 
his son, it is not improbable that the start- 
ing of a grammar school in 1636 was due 
to him, for he was long one of its feoffees 
and gave it land. Here the boy received 
the instruction essential to his entering col- 
lege, from which he graduated, the first 
of moze than one hundred Ipswich grad- 
uates in the first century and a half in the 
history of Harvard. 

Of the fourteen years after 1642 there 
seems to be no record, but on July 4, 1656, 
William Hubbard wes invited to “preach 
for the Society’ at Ipswich, and from that 
time till his death in 1704 this was his 
work. ‘For many years,” says the Rev. 
John Eliot. ‘“‘he was the most eminent 
minister in the county of Essex, equal to 
any in the province for learning and can- 
cour and superior to all his contemporaries 
as a writer.” 

His first literary production was a “ Nar- 
rative of the Troubles with the Ind‘ans in 
New England,” rega: ded as an “ American 
classic,” and “the best of the o!d chroni- 
cles of this peried.”’ It was printed also in 
England under the title, “ Present State of 
New England.” Prof. M. C. Tyler, in his 
“ History of American Literature,” says of 
it: “In many passages the style is strong, 
picturesque, dramatic, enlivened by an oc- 
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casional touch of sarcasm or humor: de- 
tached incidents are often told with dra- 
matic effect.” 

Soon after this he wrote his “* General 
History of New England from the Discov- 
ery till 1680,” the manuscript of which ex- 
cited so much interest, that “‘a rommittee 
was chosen,” says the “Colonial Records,’ 
“to peruse the same and report, so that the 
General Court may judge about having it 
printed.” What the judgment of the com- 
mittee was is shown by the following order 
in the ““Massachusetts Colonial Records’’: 
**1682, Oct. 11th. Whereas it hath been 
thought necessary and a duty incumbent 
upon us, to take due notice of all occur- 
rences and passages of God's providence 
towards the people of this jurisdiction, 
since their first arrival in these parts. 
which may remain to posterity, and that 
the Rev. Mr. William Hubbard hath 
taken pains to compile a history of this 
nature, which the court doth with thank- 
fulness acknowledge, and as a manifesta- 
tion thereof, do hereby order the Treas- 
urer to pay unto him the sum of fifty 
pounds in money, he transcribing it fairly 
into a book, that it may be the more easily 
perused, in order to the satisfaction of this 
Court.” It remained in manuscript, how- 
ever, till 1815, when the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, aided by a liberal 
donation from the General Court, had it 
printed and published. But it did not re- 
main unnoticed all this time. President 
Stiles of Yale College records this incident 
in his “ Literary Diary ’’: ‘1773, 10 June. 
Judge Oliver |Chief Justice of Massa- 
chusetts] came and drank tea with me. 
Ie has a copy of the Rev. Mr. Hubbard’s 
MSS. of Ipswich, which he himself copied 
from a copy, which had corrections in Mr. 
Hubbard’s own handwriting. I think it 
contains 300 or 400 pages, folio. This, 
with Gov. Bradford's and Gov. Win- 
throp’s MSS., are the three most con- 
siderable historical accounts of the first 
settlement of New England.” 

His last literary work, written jointly 


William Hubbard. 
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with the Rev. John Higginson of Salem, 
“Dying Testimony to the Order of the 
Churches,” was published in 1701. His 
death, three years after, is recorded by 
Sewall in his Diary as follows: “‘Thorsday, 
7, 14th. Mr. William Hubbard, of Ip- 
swich, goes to the lecture, after to Col. 
Apletons: Goes home, sups, and dyes that 
night.” 

One of the most interesting episodes in 
this quiet life, was the reception of the 
following letter from the Governor of the 
Province, Sir Edmund Andros. “The 
Rev. Mr. William Hubbard . . . Greeting. 
Whereas the Presidency or Rectorship of 
Harvard College in Cambridge, within 
this his majesty’s territory and dominion 
of New England, is now vacant, I do 
therefore, with the advice of the council, 
by these presents, constitute, authorise and 
appoint you, the said William Hubbard, 
to exercise and officiate as President of the 
said College at the next Commencement 
to be had for the same, in as full and 
ample manner as any former President or 
Rector hath or ought to have enjoyed. 
Given under my hand and seal at Boston, 
the 2d day of June, in the fourth year of 
his majesty’s reign annoque Domini 
1688.” 1 

In a reference to this Commencement 
Sewall says in his Diary that President 
Hubbard “made-an oration, in which he 
compared Sir William Phips (who had been 
knighted for discovering and taking pos- 
session of the wealth of a sunken Spanish 
galleon) to Jason bringing home the golden 
fleece.” 

John Dunton, a London bookseller, 
visited him in 1686 and gives this im- 
pression of him in his Life published in 
London, 1705: “’T is no easy matter to 
give a true character of Mr. Hubbard... . 


1 Though Hubbard does not appear in the Quin- 
quennial Catalogue as either temporary President 
or Rector, he presided, according to Quincy (His- 
tory, 1, 58, 59), at the Commencement of 1€88; and 
also, according to Harvard Commencement Days, by 
Albert Matthews, ’82. (Publ. Col. Soc. of Mass. 
xvi, 309-84), in 1684. 
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He’s learned without ostentation and 
vanity, and gives all his productions such 
a delicate turn and grace (as is seen in his 
printed sermons and History of the In- 
dian Wars) that the features and linea- 
ments of the child make a clear discovery 
and distinction of the father; yet is he a 
man of singular modesty, of strict morals, 
and has done as much for the conversion 
of the Indians as most men in New-Eng- 
land.”’ This picture is supplemented by 
the words of Prof. Tyler: “From contem- 
porary allusions we may picture him to 
ourselves as a stately, affable, and accom- 
plished gentleman, the ideal country- 
pastor in a highly intellectual commun- 
ity, — passing the most of his time in his 
library, and filling the long quiet spaces 
of his life with various culture.” 

Harvard may well be proud of this her 
earliest graduate. 


VARIA. 
COLLEGE DISCIPLINE IN 1787. 


The Hon. Charles G. Washburn, ’80, 
of Worcester, Mass., has sent the Mac- 
AZINE the following verses, a joint pro- 
duction of John Quincy Adams and John 
Murray Forbes, both of the Class of 1787. 
The lines have never appeared in print, 
and are copied from an early manuscript, 
not of Adams’s writing, belonging to the 
American Antiquarian Society, Worcester. 
The annotations are given as in the ori- 
ginal document. 


The Government of College met, 
And Willard ! ruled the stern debate. 
The witty Jennison * declared 
That he had been completely scared; 
“Last night,” quoth he, “as I went 
home, e 

“T heard a noise in Prescott’s * room, 
“T went and listened at the door, 

3 President Joseph Willard. He wore a wig of 
enormous size. 

2 Timothy Lindall Jennison, Tutor in Greek. 


3 James Prescott, a member of the then Junior 
Class. 
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“As IT have often done before, 

“T found the Juniors in a high rant, 

“They called the President a tyrant, 

“They said as how I was a fool, 

“A long eared ass, a sottish mule, 

“Without the smallest grain of spunk, 

“So I concluded they were drunk. 

“From Xenophon whole pages torn 

“As trophies in their hats were worn, 

“Thus all their learning they had spread 

“Upon the outside of their heads, 

“For I can swear without a sin, 

“There’s not a line of Greek within. 

“At length 1 knocked, and Prescott 
came; 

“T told him ’t was a burning shame, 

“That he should give his classmates 
wine, 

“And he must pay a heavy fine. 

“Meanwhile the rest grew so outrageous, 

“That though I boast of being coura- 
geous, 

*T own I was in a plaguey fright. 

“For one of them put out the light, 

“So I thought best to run away, 

“And wait for vengeance till today, 

“And he’s a fool, at any rate, 

“Who'll fight when he can rusticate. 

“When they had found that 1 was gone, 

“They ran through College, up and down, 

‘And I could hear them very plain 

“Take the Lord’s holy name in vain. 

“Then to Wier’s‘* chamber they repaired, 

“‘And then the wine they freely shared; 

“They drank and sung till they were tired 

“ And then they peaceably retired.” 

After this Homeric speech was made, 

With drawling tongue and hanging head, 

The learned Doctor took his seat, 

Thinking he’d done a noble feat. 

Quoth Jo,5 “the crime is great, I 

own, 

“Send for the Juniors, one by one, 

“By this almighty wig, I swear, 

“Which with such majesty I wear, 

“And in whose orbit vast contains 


4 Robert Wier, a member of the then Junior Class, 
5 President Joseph Willard. 
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“My dignity, my power and brains, 
“Prescott and Wier both shall see 
“That College boys shall not be free.” 

He spoke: and gave the awful nod 
Like Homer’s Dodonean god; 
The College to its centre shook, 
And every pipe and wineglass broke. 

But Williams,* with countenance hu- 

mane, 
Who scarce from laughing could refrain 
Thought that such friendly scenes of 
mirth 

To punishment should not give birth, 
Nor could he easily devine 
Where was the harm of drinking wine. 
Then Pearson? with his awful frown, 
Full of his article and noun, 
Spoke thus: “By all the parts of speech, 
“Which with such elegance I teach, 
“By mercy I will never stain 
“The character I now maintain 
**And whether I am right or not, 
*T'll not recede a single jot. 
“Pray tell me why the laws were made, 
‘If they are not to be obeyed?” 

James ® saw it was in vain to oppose, 
And therefore to be silent chose. 

Read ® with his two enormous eyes, 
Enlarged to thrice their common size, 
With brow contracted, staring wild, 

Said Government was much too mild, 
And if he could but have his will, 
He'd teach the students to be still; 
Tumultuous riotings to quell, 

He'd rusticate, degrade, expel, 

And sooner than give up the plan, 
He’d clear the College to a man. 
Burr,!° who has little wit or pride, 
Preferred to take the strongest side, 
And Willard soon received commission 
To give a public admonition. 

With pedant strut to prayers he came, 
Called out the criminals by name; 
Obedient to his dire command, 

6 Samuel Williams, Professor of Mathematics. 
He was highly popuiar with the students. 

7 Professor El.phalet Pearson. One branch of 


his department was to teach the students English 
Grammar. He was noted for the positiveness of his 
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Prescott and Wier before him stand. 
“The rulers, merciful and kind, 
“With equal grief and wonder find 
“That you should laugh and play and 
sing, 
“And make with noise the College ring. 
“T therefore warn you to beware 
“Of drinking more than you can bear. 
“Wine an incentive is to riot, 
“Destructive to the public quiet; 
“Full well your Tutors know this truth, 
“For sad experience taught their youth. 
“Take then this friendly exhortation, 
“The next offence is rustication.”” 
By J. Q. Apams and J. M. Forsrs. 
March, 1787. 


ON READING A HARVARD CLASS REPORT. 


I thought: “‘Surely of these five hundred 
sons 

Of that illustrious mother there must be 

Many a poet, many a devotee 

On slopes of yesterday’s and our own 
helicons.”’ 

Harvard I hoped was still what she was 
once. 

But tradesmen, teachers, clerks are what 
I see 

With but one dreamer in this galaxy; 

And I was bent on finding Emersons. 


Cne dreamer, one? But have I not forgot 
That each is dreamer in his narrow plot, 
That on my dream my fellows look 
askance? 
A few have heard the call and gone afar 
To foreign lands and in the toils of war; 
And two have found a grave somewhere 
in France. 
Albert Edmund Trombly, 13. 
August, 1917. 


assertions, and the pertinacity with which he ad- 
hered to them. 

8 Eleazer James, a Tutor. 

® Nathan Read, a Tutor. He had remarkably 
large eyes. 

10 Jonathan Burr, a Tutor. 
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DISCRIMINATING READERS 





MY FIFTY YEARS IN THE NAVY 
By Rear Admiral CHARLES E. CLARK, U. S. N. 


Here is told the story of the wonderful transition period of the Navy. The story of 
Admiral Clark’s experiences on almost every type of warship will be an inspiration to all 


Americans. 


With illustrations. $2.50 net 





speeches. 





THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


By his son, EDWARD E. HALE, Jr. 


In these two volumes Edward Everett Hale, Jr., presents his distinguished 
father much as he presented himself to his friends. 
fully set forth, and there are liberal quotations from his more significant writings 
eof With illustrations. 


His many activities are care- 


2vols. Inbox. $5.00 net 








The Memoirs of 
Colonel John S. Mosby 
Edited by his brother-in-law, CHARLES 
WELLS RUSSELL 
The famous Confederate cavalry leader relates his 
experience graphically, throwing considerable new light 


on Civil War events. 
With illustrations and map. $3.00 net 





Richard Strauss: 


The Man and his Works 
By HENRY T. FINCK. With an Appreciation 
of Strauss by Percy Grainger 

There has been available so little of permanent value 
concerning Strauss that this readable biography will be 
most welcome. 

Illustrated. $2.50 net 


The Little Grandmother of the Russian Revolution 


Reminiscences and Letters of Catherine Breshkovsky 
Edited by Alice Stone Blackwell 


Seldom has so dramatic a story been unfolded ; this is one of those rare human documents that cannot fail to 


make a profound impression on every reader. 


348 pages. With frontispiece. $2.00 net 





Plots and Playwrights 
By EDWARD MASSEY 
A comedy. 


The Unseen Host & Other War Plays 
By PERCIVAL WILDE 
The Unseen Host; Mothers of Men; Pawns; In 
the Ravine; Valkyrie. $1.25 net 
Three Short Plays 
By GRANVILLE BARKER 


Rococo; Vote by Ballot; Farewell to the Theatre. 
$1.00 net 


$1.00 net 





New Plays and Books on the Drama 





Anne Pedersdotter 
By H. WIERS-JENSSEN 
A drama in four acts. English version by John 
Masefield. $1.00 net 
Mother Nature: Progress 
By GUSTAVE VANZYPE 
Two Belgian Plays. Translated with introducti 
by Barrett H. Clark. $1.25 net 
The Community Theatre 
By LOUISE BURLEIGH 


A book of value to all students of modern drama. 
$1.50 net 
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STERLING SILVER 


IN THE HOME 


Reflects the graces of hostess and 
entertainment. 

Beauty, Individuality, Charm, are 
its pre-eminent attributes, with Service- 
ability its cardinal virtue. 

It bespeaks, too, the taste and 
discrimination that have entered into 
its selection. 


For nearly a century REED & 
BARTON’S Silverware has been in 
service in the best homes. 


Beautiful and unique examples 
in great variety may be seen at 


REED & BARTON 


EsTABLIsHED 1824 
SILVERSMITH Ss 


Fir THAVENUE AT32ndSt- 4MAnpEN LANE 
NEw YoRK 
Sterling Silver— Precious Stones—Platinum and Gold Jewelry 


Watches—Clocks— Leather Goods — Stationery —Canes and 
Umbrellas. 
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